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F the many common-sense features 
about Fatima the one that seems to 
appeal to most men is this—that Fatima’s 
mild and delicately balanced Turkish 
blend pleases the taste and never gives you 


MRE 2S 


Et NEE CERRO 








PAINTED FOR LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CQ. 


any worry about “how many” you smoke. 
Again, men like the common-sense of 
Fatima’s plain and inexpensive package 
because it makes possible better value 
in the cigarette itself. 
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A Sensible Cigarette 
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TIFFANY & CoO. 


JEWELRY SILVERWARE STATIONERY 
WATCHES AND CLOCKS 


NOTED FOR QUALITY 


PURCHASES MAY BE MADE BY MAIL 


FIFTH AVENUE &3/ = STREET 
NEW YORK 
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VANITY FAIR Vanity Fair is published monthly by the Vanity Fair Pub. Co., Inc., 19 West 44th Street, New York, SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS for the United States, Porto Rico, Hawaii and the Philippines, $3 a year in advance. ‘Entered as second 
July, 1919 class matter March 3, 1914, at the Post Office, N. Y., under act of March 3, 1879. 
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“Aren’t your tires whales !” 


“Not at all: whales blow occasionally ; 


Kelly-Springfield Cords never do.” 
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OST SOFT COLLARS | 
WRINKLE EASILY. THIS | 
TENDENCY HAS BEEN 


OVERCOME TO A VERY 
MARKED DEGREE BY | 
THE BAND STIFFENING | 
AND THE FORM-FIT | 
PATTERNS EXCLUSIVELY | 
FEATURED IN 
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Soft (Collars 


CLurtt Pgeasopy & Co., Inc., Troy, N. Y. 





























An 
example of 
THOMPSON 


Custom 
Coach-Work 
2 
The 
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A Thompson Custom Built Body 


is an expression of the owner’s individuality 


for his taste governs the selection of its distinctive beauty and mechanical perfection. 


fittings, the arrangement of its 

Slee : ‘Sigg Those contemplating the purchase of 
interior and the creation of its lines. Fccmes Cant Sik went tind en 
Our skilled artisans in metal, wood and tex- Thompson Portfolio extremely helpful. 
tiles co-operate in achieving a harmony of It will be forwarded upon request. 


THOMPSON MOTOR CAR BODIES 


E. J. Thompson Co, Forbes Field, Pittsburgh, Pa, 1765 Broadway, New York 
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Men’s Clothing & Furnishings 


(“Altman Standard’’) 


representing every article of masculine attire 
required by the well-dressed man, are received 
from day to day and displayed in spacious, 
airy sections, where shopping can be accom=- 
plished in comfort and without delay. _ 


FOR MID-SUMMER 


Shantung Silk Suits Bathing Suits 

Blue Serge Suits Leather Belts 

Flannel Trousers Athletic Underwear 

Golf Suits Pajamas 

Negligee Shirts Crush Hats and Caps 

Soft Collars Straw Hats 

Light-weight Sweaters Grenadine Neckwear 
Low Shoes and Half-hose 


Pladison Abenue- Fifth Avenue, New Pork 
Thirty-fourth Street . Thirty-fifth Street 





























(SUMMERTIME OUTING 
and Sport APPAREL 


for GENTLEMEN 
by Sports Garb Specialists 











Featuring the Following Favored Fabrics: 
SCOTCH WASHABLE LINENS for Knicker Suits | 
ENGLISH CRICKET FLANNELS—plain white and | 

stripes | 
GABARDINES—for Sports Coats 
LIGHTWEIGHT TWEEDS, HOMESPUNS 
and SHETLAND VICUNAS—for Outing Suits | 


Residents and those en tour 
cordially invited to view this 
unezampled collection of dis- 
tinctive weaves. 

Correspondence and orders by 
mail receiving special care. 


























nteiaeeiill / Vhe PIVOT SLEEVE 
GOLF SUIT 

¢ The Sports Suit Practical 

THE ULTIMATE IN UON- 

Fhe HAMPERED PLAYING COM- 


Spreading 


Plait FORT ON THE LINKS AND 
at 


UNAPPROACHABLE FOR 


A “Pivot RESTFUL EASE AND COR- 
Sleeve” RECTNESS WHEN OFF THE 
Golf Coat LINKS. 


Of lightweight, two-toned 
Shetland Vicunas, Hand- 
loomed Homespuns, Scotch 
Cheviots, Gabardines, 
Ninhai Non-Spot Poggee, 
Scotch Washable Linens. 






















The “Pivot Sleeve” 
Coat may be worn 
m to the office with 
fa long trousers— 
















Change to knickers 
being made at club 
lockers for the 
afternoon’s golf. 
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EINBERG & SONS 


Tailors Specializing in Sport 


ie 
and Outing Apparel 


No. 30 JOHN ST. NEW YORE 
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PEACE-TABLE-TALK 


“Will you have a little more turkey?” 
“Thank you, I would be glad to accept the responsi- 
bilities of a mandatory over one of the legs.” 


DOMESTIC PRODUCTS 


Noontide 
By A. R. A. 


RAW my mouth again to yours, 
Drink my kisses while you may; 
Youth is given us to love, 
Age is given us to pray. 


Look outside: the burning sun 
Kills the flowers who seek his kiss. 

I shall wither so, some day, 

Like the flowers,—of too much bliss. 


On that day, remember, Love, 
While on other flowers you shine, 
“Perfume, color, tender youth,— 
All she had to give, was mine!” 


The Voice of the People 


By FRANK WRIGHT TUTTLE 


Y friend Meacham is all the time talking about the people—not 
M just people, you understand, the people. Meacham is frightfully 
interested in all the social problems of the day: in fact, nothing 
fascinates him more than to sit quietly in his favorite chair in the Yale 
Club Library and figure out for himself just what the masses are think- 
ing about. According to Meacham, nothing of importance is going to 
happen in the next million years, to put it roughly, that isn’t started by 
the people. You can’t talk about anything while Meacham is around 


| without his pulling the people into the conversation, as it were, by the 


neck. If I happen to say that Dorothy Dickson is my idea of a dancer, 
Meacham will smile in a slow, tolerant way that he has, and, looking 
out of the window at the place where the sky would be if the Biltmore 
weren’t in the way, he will mutter something about the Workman’s 
Theatre and the democratic insurrection against the Bourgeois Drama 
of Broadway. I ama naturally peaceable person, and so, when he talks 
that way about Dorothy Dickson, I am diplomatic enough to change the 
subject. Not that it does any good. Suppose that I leave Dorothy out 
of it for the moment and venture the remark that the Giants have the 
best chance in the world for the National League pennant. Do you 
suppose he will argue the question like a man? No, sir, when I give 
him that cue, he just widens that smile a little and raises his eyes from 
the eighteenth to the nineteenth floor of the Biltmore. Then he intones 
something about the great work of the giants in the Farmer’s Non 
Partisan League. The first time he did that it fooled me—I thought that 
he was actually sticking to the subject, that he was talking baseball. It 
was almost a week later that I discovered that his league was some 
political thing out west that was being run exclusively, as far as I could 
gather, for Meacham and his friends the people. 

At last this sort of thing got on my nerves so, that I put the case be- 
fore Meacham quite frankly. He took it hard for a few moments—he 
had somehow got the idea that the conversation belonged to the people 
too, and that for me to try to take it away was a little unkind. 

“Jack, you’d feel the way I do, if you knew the people—if you under- 

(Continued on page 8) 
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XVITAND XVIII CENIVRY ENGLISH 
FVRNIIVRE AND ARCHIIECIVRAL 
WOODWORK: ORIGINAL EXAMPLES. 
HAND-WROVGHTI FAC-SIMILES. 
INIERIOR DECORATION ----FABRICS. 
FINE FLOOR COVERINGS 











roduc II Century 
nglish Pahooenry Side Table 


shown ina Georgian Interior. 


Wea_J. SLOANE 


FIFTH AVE & 47th ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Long Wear can only g. 


proved by fong experience. 
The makers of ithe Jusilsen 
car, fox instance fave used 





Genuine 


op Material 
exclusively ab standard 
equipment on i cars 
continuously since 494%. 
Va top muateial is too good 


for cat. 


PIERCE ARROW REO SIX 
SCRIPPS BOOTH KISSEL 
PAIGE LINWOOD WHITE 
MARMON COLE 
PREMIER CHALMERS 
HUDSON COLUMBIA 
MERCER CADILLAC 
LOCOMOBILE 


Look for Pantasote Label inside the top—it protects you 
against substitution which. is not uncommon. 


he Panhandle Company 
Bowling Bieen Building 
New York City 
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VANITY FAIR 


Domestic Products 


(Continued from page 6) 


stood what they are thinking. You would be just as enthusiastic as | 
if you comprehended the importance of the labor movement, if you had 
any idea what the people are planning in Lithuania, in Heligoland, in 
Herzegovina.” I couldn’t help wondering more at that moment what 
the people were planning in New Rochelle where I had rented my house 
—furnished—for the summer; but I didn’t tell Meacham that. Instead, 
I asked him to inform me further about Herzogoland and Lithugovina 
—and he did. Well, I must admit it was pretty interesting. I had no 
idea before that, that the people thought so much—and so uniformly. 
I had somehow nourished the thought that the people were just like the 
rest of us—before this summer—that is, that about half of them took 
it with, and the rest of them without. But it seems that I was wrong; 
and when Meacham finished with me, I had determined to reform—to 
give his theories a chance—to get to know the people. 

And so, the very next day, I strolled into a little Italian restaurant. 
I walked in easily, confidentially, with a real league of nations smile, 
with an expression on my face that said, “I know your national aspira- 
tions—I know all about the congress of Rome—I am on to the fact that 
your socialists have seceded from the international party to the extreme 
red wing of your native radicals. I understand all this. In fact, I 
subscribe to the New Republic.” 

In one corner a little group was conversing with some heat. ‘That is 
the place for me,” I thought, and slid into a chair at the next table. The 
group at the table paid no attention to me, and went right on talking. 
Apparently I had the right attitude so far. I hadn’t made them feel 
uncomfortable. I hadn’t embarrassed them. I felt encouraged. 

Then I began to listen. At first I was just a little bit out of it because 
they were speaking Italian which I don’t exactly understand, and I 
began to think that it would have been better to have started with some- 
thing easier. But in a few moments English phrases crept into the con- 
versation. It was really terribly thrilling—waiting for the right mo- 
ment to jump in, you know, and scrt of show them my strawberry mark, 
let them on to the fact that I was one of them. Well at last the chance 
came. There was a lot of talk about, “save her from da tyrant,” “‘sur- 
rounded by enemies,” “fight for her liberty,” and finally, “united for- 
ever.”” It certainly looked good to me, and as one of them waved his 
hands and ended up with a whole string of words, I hopped right in. 

“Fellow-countrymen,” I said with a good deal of feeling and in the 
Latin spirit with gestures, “tell me more plainly that of which you 
speak, for I am one of you.” 

They looked at me in silence—though with sympathy, I thought. 

“Tell me, brothers in the bond,” I cried, making the well-known 
Sicilian gesture of welcome, “‘tell me the nature of your discussion. Do 
you speak of the glory that was Rome, or is it of Fiume, perhaps? Or 
Dalmatia? Or the reasons why Italy should extend from the Alps to 
the Sea? Speak, for I am one of you.” 

Again there was a silence, but this time it was finally broken by one 
of their number, who said quietly, “I don’ know what da ’ell ees da 
trouble wid you, younga fella, but my brudda, Luigi, here, he’s tella us 
about da new movie pitcher at de Strand.” 

I left the place hurriedly, and sought Meacham. At the Club they 
said “His family have had him quietly taken away.” 


Candidates for the Luxury Tax 


Bobbed Hair. 

Movies containing the captions, “Later” and “That Night.” 
Parlor Bolsheviki. 

“Tt isn’t the heat, it’s the humidity.” 

Baby Vamps. 

Jokes about Prohibition. 

Prohibition. 

“The Biggest Laughing Hit in Years.” 

Camouflage. 

10. War Books. : 

11. Greenwich Village. 

12. Bedroom farces. 

13. Books on “How to be Successful.” 

14. The nineteenth hole (alas). 

15. Men’s Underwear Advertisements. 

16. Post-war war prices. 

17. Grand Opera singers in the Movies. 

18. Hat check boys. 

19. Devices for making phonographs play “jazz” continuously. 
20. Burleson. 
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Fine litters 
of Peking- 
ese Pup- 
pies from 
Champion 
stock al- 


ways for 


Lewa of Pah Kow, Best American Bred | 
6% Lbs., Red sale 


H R.R. Station, Pelham Manor, N.Y. 
Miss M. E. Warren ®-8-Stxieo.Petham Manee,n 
Teleph 802 Westchester a 














|BRUSSELS GRIFFONS 


The Latest Fad in Society 


A Few Exquisite Grown Specimens 
Puppies with ears cropped 
from $35 up 


MRS. OLIVIA CEDER, Pelham, N. Y. 























AT WOODSIDE, LONG ISLAND 
10 minutes from Pennsylvania — 
7th Avenue and 33rd St. Conducted e 
clusively for boarders. Established “30 
years. Unsurpassed for pet and sporting 
dogs. Acres of exercising grounds wfth 
secure fencing. Health, Happiness assured. 
No sick dogs or young puppies taken. In- 
spection invited. Highest references. 


MRS. W. BATTS 
The Kennels, Woodside, Long Island (near 
Woodside Station) Phone 93 Newtown 











Persian Kittens 
also Toy Pomeranians 


The Argent Kennels hold an international record 
for prize winning stock. 


Exquisite youngsters, all ages and colors. Very 
bardy, adorable dispositions. No dealers. 


THE MISSES CHAMPION 

- Northcote House, Grymes Hill 
Argent Kennel Concord, Staten Isiand, N. Y. 
Winners Phone 1281 Tompkinsville 











— the Dog You Want—— 


FROM 


REUBEN CLARKE’S STOCK 


“Out of High Rent 
Section.” The home 
of the good ones. 


No. |. Quality. 
No. 2. Largest selection. 


No. 3. 26 years of expe- 
rience as breeder and 
judge is sufficient guar- 
antee. 


We ship anywhere, also 
handle all  thorough- 


breds from the veriest of toys to the gigantic St. 
Bernards. 


NEW YORK KENNELS 
113 E. 9th Street, New York City 


Phone 5589 Stuy. 





Near Wanamaker’ s 


MMMM Il ies 
































The 
Dog Mart 


bids you 


Good- -Bye 


I HT Hill Wii} | HNAIAEHAUUTNUAHEAHHNI Hill Hy 





HIS is the last appearance of the 
Dog Mart in VANITY FAIR. 


With its snub-nosed Pekes and fluffy 
Poms, its saucy Terriers and austere 
hounds, it will move to the wider 
spaces of the suburbs and the: coun- 
try. In short, it is going to House 
& Garden magazine. 


We know that you will be sorry to 
see it go, for in these pages you 
have many friends. In fact some of 
them have rebelled against the pub- 
lisher’s dictum and have announced 
their intention of staying right in 
VANITY FAIR, instead of going to 
its sister’s country home, even 
though our rents will be two-fold 
more. 


So, while some of the friendly faces 
which you have learned to look for 
here will continue to greet you from 
our advertising pages, the Dog Mart, 
as a special department, bids you 
good-bye. 


While we sincerely regret its depart- 
ure, we are cheered by the thought 
that, as the Dog Mart of House & 
Garden, it will be welcomed by a 
host of congenial people; for anyone 
who likes an attractive home must 
love a friendly dog. 
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RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS 


The dog of kings and emperors. 

The aristocrat of the canine family. 

The most beautiful of all breeds. 
Puppies for Sale. Very reasonable. Exceptionally beautiful. 
Come from some of the greatest Champions in the country. 
No better blood to be had for any price. Write or call. 

DR. S. De SAYDA, College President 
Ridgefield Park, N. J. 

















Beautiful Japanese Spaniels 
For Sale Pekingese and Pomeranians 
Imported, pedigreed and prize-winning 
stock. Puppies from above dogs from 
$35 to $200; dogs shipped all over 
America. At Stud, Japanese Spaniels 
Kobi and Mikado, Pekingese Ti-Sing, 
a m red, fee $10. 

A. M. Chadurjian 

26 eutae Ave., Flatbush, Brooklyn, 
New York Telephone 6691 Flatbusn 














SNOW WHITE ESQUIMO PUPPIES 


The smartest and cutest dogs on earth. 
Natural trick dogs and very comical. Just 
the thing for children; affectionate, play- 
ful, and harmless asakitten. Always full 
of “Pep.” My puppies are not raised ina 
py kad bac = or crowded pennele, but on 
They are full of vigor and 

the ‘pret, 7 > of health. Will ship on ap- 
proval to i to responsible parties. Safe delivery 
‘erms reasonab 5c in stamps 

rings you ay] catalog of these popular dogs. 


Brock ways Kennels Baldwin, Kansas 








MERIDALE PEKINGESE 


Give absolute satisfaction, A fine lot of puppies, raised under 
the best sanitary condition, ready for delivery: at moderate 
prices. There are reds, biscuits and parti-colours, also a few 
young Stud dogs and broodmatrons of the very finest breeding. 


Shipped anywhere. 
MERIDALE KENNELS Mrs. F. C. McAllister 


Tel. Great Neck 381. Great Neck Station, L. I. 














All summer dog troubles come from 
bad digestion. Feed Austin’s Dog 
Bread twice aday. It will keep the 
digestioninperfectcondition—assure 
good disposition, glossy coat, bright 
eyes and hard muscles. 


Send us your Name and Address 
and your Dealer’s Name 
and we’ll mail you some Austin’s free. 
Iso a book, ““About Dogs,’? which 
delights all dog-lovers. Austin’s 
Puppy Bread for small dogs, under 
six months. 


AUSTIN DOG BREAD & ANIMAL FOOD CO. 
299 Marginal Street Chelsea, Mass. 
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AIREDALE TERRIERS. 


‘The One Man Dog’’ ‘“The Dog That Thinks’’ 


An Airedale Terrier is the Dog Supreme At Stud: International Champion Koote- 
for Companionship, for Watch Dog pur- _ nai Chinook, the only American Bred In- 
poses, and Surpasses Every Other Dog on _ ternational Airedale Champion on Earth. 
Earth as a Companion for Children. The Fee $25. Also puppies by this sire for sale. 
all round dog of the times for city or coun- 
try, a Useful Canine Citizen. 
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Prompt shipment. Safe delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Illustrated Booklet and Price List Upon Request 


We offer country bred, farm raised pup- " , Sox 
pies from registered thoroughbred stock; Vibert Airedale Farm, “= Weston, N. J. 
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=" _ a full grown male, and a full grown female ee a a a a 
” = already served by a registered stud. Pine, Bound Biesh, 397. = 
nd Ell 0A A ih 
ery a . 7 re a 
mpe | 
THOROUGH-BRED = | [—____— — : . 
_ WHITE COLLIES | : P EK INGES E—Largest Kennel in America 
— | All ages and colors. Chiefly ‘“‘Sleeve Dogs” and puppies. Champion bred. 
3 The Meet Beautiful Dogs in | SOME AS LOW AS $25 
é AiGiardlan foe ta Hitse | Plagisete | | Satisfaction guaranteed. Shipped safely anywhere. Send for photographs and descriptions. 
: Hevsebeld- endian iSeelchepherd” | MRS. H. A. BAXTER 
: SHOMONT KENNELS | | aiaieiicmmecnnnaneiitinns Telephone Vanderbilt 1236 etephowe Greet ‘Neck 41d 


























Box 574, Monticello, lowa | 

















AMERICAN KENNELS —— 
— | fait! Dog Photography|| A DOG IS THE ONLY || tas cons toro ten 
EDWIN LEVICK FRIEND YOU CAN BUY 


Scotch Collies, Airedales, Irish Terriers, Toy white, Silk 
108 FULTON STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Poodles, Maltese Terriers, Toy Fox Terriers, $10.00 up. Toy 

Spaniels, Pomeranians, Cocker Spaniels, $20. 00 up. Chow 

Chows, German Police Dogs, etc., $35.00 up. Young Stock, 

Stud Dogs and Brood Bitches. State wants, we ship anywhere. 
Phone John 100 


Dept. V., American Kennels, 28 North 9th St., Phila., Pa. 





























The Blue Grass Farm Kennels of Berry, Ky., 


offer for sale, Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat 
Russian Wolfhound Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 


Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, Bear and Lion 








ao Country Home for Dogs 








The A : 
for Ladies ‘and Gentlemen Hounds, also Airedale terriers. All dogs shipped on 3 Good nourishing food and 
Ch. Ehotal O'Valley . trial, purchaser to judge the quality, gatistnction guas- best of care is given. 
08 anteed or money refunde ixty-eight page highly : 
ng oo Sage Bg ees illustrated, instructive, and interesting catalogue for Cleanliness is our Motto 
sons of Ch. Lasky, at Stud. ten cents in stamps or coin. TEANECK KENNELS 








Teaneck, New Jersey 
Teaneck Road Phone Hockessack 1137-W 
**25 Minutes by Moto: 
Illustrated Booklet peed ye on  rcelsed 


Puppies from these sires usual- 
ly for sale. Prices on request. 
ARKANSAS VALLEY KENNELS 


. D. C. Davis, Owner 
CIMARRON , KANSAS 


































Kills Fleas 20 tons of Perfection Dog Food | 
and does it is sold 


Sunny Hill Kennels } 
Vy Quick at the Westminster Show. It is in use by prac- 
r Poon B 


is now located at 


ROSELAND, N. J. 


on Passaic Ave., two miles from Caldwell. 
Over thirty acres of meadow and cedar 
woodland. 


tically every prominent breeder of police dogs, 
lack Flag Insect Powder airedales, wires, Russian wolfhounds and sport 
is an excellent preparation for dogs, as well as many of the toy breeds. A won- 
E frosing dogs and pets from fleas. derful combination of cereals and beef, un- 
Black Flag is quickly applied with equalled as a conditioner, cooked and ready to 





























Let us board your dog in our comfortable a canidiet gun and when worked into the hair means | | || use. 
and homey kennels where he will have our death to fleas. ‘The powder is absolutely harmless | Used and endorsed by the greatest seal 
personal attention. No kennel help in at- | to animals and people. It has no odor and is of | | || in the country. A quality food for quality dogs. 
tendance. | such a color as to be practically unnoticeable after being applied. Order direct. 

BOSTONS PEKES teardohe woryings” De Ose SS Mess") || PERFECTION FOODS CO. 
Mrs. E. A. Rine Miss J. Z. Rine A BALTIMORE, MD. | | || 11 Perfection Bldg. Battle Creek, Mich. , 


For sale everywhere in 15c, 30c, and 60c sizes 
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il “Champion Win Sea. ~ Sum Min T’sing” 








Sum Chows 


Are now located in their permanent kennels, 
Dunton Ave., East, (top of the Holliswood Hall 
Hill) overlooking Hillside Ave. 

A few dark red puppies, of great quality sired by our 
famous show dog, Champion Win Sum Min Tsing, and 
some Jet blacks by the Westminster sensation, “Hok-Lo- 
Foo” for disposal from $75 to $300. 


Mrs. Edward C. Waller 


Dunton Avenue, East, Hollis, Long Island, N. Y. 
Puone 6406 Hotris 














Males and females, all colors, beautiful specimens. 
Also some wonderful wire haired fox terriers. 
Write for particulars, prices, etc. 


Beautiful, Full-Blooded, 
Pedigreed Puppies 


BY CHAMPIONS J | WATLAND KENNELS, Ardsley, New York 
Males and Females Mrs. F. H. Addyman, Prop. Phone 20 Dobbs Ferry 
5 and 10 Months Old 








Wonderful Companions and 


Protectors for Ckildren THE EVALO CHOWS 

















Stonyacres Kennels OFFERS SOME 
ny sae EXCEPTIONAL CHOW PUPPIES 
E. D. MILLS FOR SALE 
165 Broadway, New York Member S.D.C.of Am. MISS M. KUN. 
Queens Boulevard, cor. Hancock, Jamaica, L. I. 








Phone 2288W Jamaica 


MEDOR KENNELS 


FORMERLY OF LONDON, ENGLAND 
OUR SPECIALTY IS PEKINGESE although (} 


we have dogs of all breeds. Come’ in, look 
around and select one. 
Wire-Haired Fox Terriers, Poms, Chows, Boston Bulls, Etc. 


Call or write 70 West 47th Street, New York, 2 Blocks from the Ritz, Phone 6340 Bryant 
































YOU WILL LOVE 








Police Dogs | | CHOW PUPPIES | 





POLICE DOG 


PUPPIES 


Our dogs have 
proven their quality 
On the bench 
In the field 
In the home 
Intelligence—Reliability 
MRS. L. F. WANNER 


MEADOWBROOK 
FARM 


Hempstead, L. I., N.Y. 
Lewanno Kennels, Reg. 



















ECKELHURST KENNELS 


Shepherd Dog Puppies 


MISS FRANCES CREVELING 
Member G. S. D. C. of A. Franklin Park, N. J. 
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Write now for descriptive literature 


PALISADE KENNELS 





Merrick Road, Box 1, Rosedale, Long Island, N. Y. 
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Training School for Police Dogs 


Breeders of Police, Red Cross and Army dogs. Won- 
derful companions and org ee for children. Young 
and grown stock always on han 
Opp. Guttenburg Race Track, Dies West & 37th 
St., North Bergen, N. J. 
Boulevard Kennels, 
Fred Kollet & Dick Kroener, Props. 











Your least expensive, 
truest friend is the dog 
which you have raised 
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Protection Kennels 


Owner 
BRUNO HOFFMAN 
Rosedale Avenue 


White Plains, N.Y. 







Visitors Welcome 





Best Stock ck Pope 
House, Protection, Police Dog Training 


pies for Sale 
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THE DOG MART 











AIREDALE 


Registered, thoroughbred 
puppies and matured 
stock for sale. 


The finest all around dogs 
in the world. The ‘‘one 
man’’ dog. 





GEELONG KENNELS, 


JAMES W. BALL and ROBERT F. HEIGHT, Proprietors 


TERRIERS 


At Stud 
Ch. Geelong Cadet 


Imported Tanglewold Terror 


and the recent winner at the West- 
minster Kennel Club dog show 


Geelong Gladiator 


Fee on application. 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


PHONE—FARMINGDALE 37 F 3 
JAMES CRAWFORD, Manager 























‘““WILL-O-WAVE”’ 
Wire Haired Fox Terriers 
For Sale 
Three Brood and Show Females 
Pedigrees and Details furnished on Request 


GEO. J. WILLOCK 
54th Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














FOR SALE 


Greenwich Kennels has some very good Sealyham 
Puppies, from imported stock, also some good Pek- 
ingese Puppies. Reasonable prices. 
MRS. F. Y. MATHIS 
GREENWICH KENNELS 
GREENWICH, CONN. 


CAIRN TERRIERS 


Are all things to all people 















AIREDALES 


Puppies and Grown Dogs Se 
Best pedigreed stock in the country. Cote Gen 


“There is no dog like an Airedale.” Our 
prices are reasonable. Send for particu- 


lars. 

VALLEY FORGE AIREDALE KENNELS | 
A. H. Crockett, Prop. | 

Bridgeport 


Highland Wolf Quinnatisset 





Quinnatisset Kennels 


THOMPSON, CONN. 








Pennsylvania | 





They can outwalk the strongest man, yet 
love to cuddle in the lap of a little child. 
They are polite to every one, but love their 
own family with passionate devotion. 


Mrs. WINANS BURNETT 


























Wire Haired Fox Terriers 
YOUNG DOGS for SALE 


You may claim by wire at my expense 








Ch. Prides ot Tweak-em 
Stud Fee $50 


1. Prides Hill Topper. (Ridgway Dark Boy ex- P. H. Flawless) heavy marked 
like his famous sire. Whelped May 22, 1917. A great pal—winner at the biggest 
shows—now in his prime. Price $300. 


2. Prides Hill Trumps. (ch. P. H. Tweak-em ex- Outwood Hope) all white 
with tan ears. Whelped May 10th, 1917. A winner of some 20 ribbons—a splendid 
companion, affectionate and a lovely terrier. Price $200. 


3. Prides Hill Light. (P. H. Traveler ex- P. H. Fantasy) this heavy marked 
grandson of ch. Greenbank selection won 4th in class of 14 puppies at Madison 
Square Garden this year. Price $250. 


A few wonderfully bred bitches in whelp 
to ch. Prides Hill Tweak’em for sale. 


PRIDES HILL KENNELS 


Q. A. SHAW McKEAN Prides Crossing, Mass. 
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OORANG AIREDALE 
TERRIERS 
The 20th Century 
All-Round Dogs 
Choice Stock for Sale 
Six Famous Oorangs at Stud & 


OORANG KENNELS 


The Largest Breeders of Airedale 
Terriers in the World 


Dept. O La Rue, Ohio Hi 

















HIGH CLASS BOSTON Perfect Markings 
TERRIER PUPS 90.2 


BADGER STATE KENNELS 
E. C. DAY, Prop. ST. CROIX FALLS, WIS. 
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Red-Coated, Blue-Blooded 
Irish Setter Puppies 


Canine Aristocrats, By Champion Lismore Freedom 
Dam, By Champion St. Cloud‘s Fermanagh 

Born St. Patrick’s Day 
Frederick Wm. Sherman, Milton Road, Rye, New York 











SCOTTISH TERRIERS 


For Sale and at 
Stud—Make Best 
Companions, 
Equally at Home 
in House and 
Stable, 


Walescott Kennels 
Bernardsville, N. J. 

















‘West Highland White Terriers 


| FOR SALE AND AT STUD 
Highly Pedigreed Stock 


address, THE KNOLL, Florence, Mass. 














AIREDALE TERRIERS 


Champion Soudan Swiv- 
eller at Stud, fee $25.00. 
The Sire of Champion 
Abbey King Nobbler, 
Champion Gold Heels, 
; Champion Kirks Pa- 
‘| tricia. Puppies and grown 
“tuoi Stock for sale. 


| I SHIP ON APPROVAL 


'| BRAYVENT KENNELS 
232 CLARK ST., WESTFIELD, N. J: 
THOMAS. K. BRAY Phone 424 M Westfield 


























VANITY FAIR 





: Reidy with lively one-steps and fox-trots trots, 
and fescindting waltzes that make you Fis oe 
every care and just want to dance on and on. 
Music that inspires you to dance your very 
best—the perfect playing of bands and orches- 
_ tras renowned for their splendid. dance music. 
As enjoyable with’a Victrola as though you” 
-caeually hired the entire band or iid itself | 
ar enough for a whole roomful of 
re -yet easily adaptable when only a 
(or even one!) want a quiet little 
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Victor Talking Mack 
Company dauing te acho ha Companys : 
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Victrola XVII, $275 \ « a 2 
Victrola XVII, electric, $332.50 NS vi way alwa 


~ repli Ma: 
Mahogany or oak — orth etic ane 
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May | Not? 


The Meditations of a Visiting Dignitary in Paris 


HE, following notes were found by the 

maid who takes care of the guest-room 

in the Hotel Crillon, Paris. They 
were on the floor of the clothes-closet, and 
had evidently been dropped from the pocket 
of a suit belonging to the former occupant 
of the guest-room in question. Done in 
pencil and unrevised, they are evidently the 
draft of a book of personal reminiscences 
which were to be whipped into shape at a 
later date. The owner may have them 
again by applying to the editor of Vanity 
Fair, who obtained them from the American 
soldier who married the maid above re- 
ferred to. 


ee AY I not, perhaps, set down here my 

very great admiration, my very great 
reverence, for the manner in which the 
French people, with whom we have been as- 
sociated in a great pilgrimage to the shrine 
of Democracy, enter into the very serious 
business of living? ‘Theirs is not the at- 
titude of the dilettante. Neither is it the at- 
titude of the worshipper of a fetish. To 
them the call of Life is clear, and in their 
answer we see no hesitancy, and feel no 
conscientious withdrawal of efficiency. And 
therein lies what I may call their greatness. 

Allow me, if you will, to present an ex- 
ample. In the matter of opera, for instance. 
A dynamic opera we have always regarded 
as the force behind the musical life of the 
nation; and it has always been of this force 
that we have thought, never of its refine- 
ments. But where shall we find salvation if 
not in these very refinements? I witnessed 
the other night a performance of the new 
“Castor and Pollux.” I was enthralled. I 
was more than that. I was very much en- 
thralled. I was struck with the incompre- 
hensible naiveté—the almost sublime devo- 
tion to the ideals of which I have spoken so 
often—which was displayed by these French 
people in the presentation of the opera. It 
was the voice of the people. And those of 
us who bear somewhat the responsibility for 
these things must not fail to heed this voice, 
for it is, if I may lapse into the language of 
the country, quelque voix. 

But I turn away from the subject. It is 
not new. There is no new need to discuss 
it. Shall we not rather say that in Paris 
the opera is, quite simply, grand? 


W= come now to the theatres. The po- 
sition of the theatre in the life of a 
people is a very important one. It is a very 
significant one. And I feel that, when I 
say this, I am saying only that which the 
nation which I represent bids me, in no un- 
certain tones, to say. In Paris I find this 
art brought to its highest perfection. The 
Comédie Frangaise, if I may be specific, has 
given me a new vision. I have witnessed 
there the spirit of the thousands of men 


and women who have gone before in the his- 
tory of this glorious republic, speaking 
through their accredited representatives on 
the stage, speaking of those hopes and as- 
pirations which I, for one, can not bring 
myself to renounce. There is no temporal 
power which can place itself in opposition 
to theif wishes. There is no voice of re- 
pressive monarchies which can be raised in 
feeble protest. There is no arm encased in 
arbitrary power which can be lifted in a 
gesture of reaction. The theatre of France 
has spoken—and I was sitting in the stage 
box. I can-not help but compare the op- 


‘portunities which are offered me for similar 


diversion in Washington where I go for the 
summer. The old box at Keiths will have 
lost something of its pristine glamour, I 
fear, and I can only think with apprehen- 
sion on the trick bicycle act which will, 
without doubt, open the home bill when next 
I attend. And the old National and the 
Belasco! , May I not remark—‘‘Ugh!”? I 
am not one to look with gloomy forebodings 
at the future, and yet I must confess that 
the present outlook, with its inevitable re- 
turn to Washingtonian entertainments, ap- 
palls me. 

I venture to say that in the matter of in- 
tellectual stimuli, in appeals to the lover of 
abstract truth, the atmosphere of Paris is 
more powerfully charged than that of any 
other city in the world, I had almost said in 
the civilized world. 

Where else can one find that combination 
of culture which is identic with that of early 
Greece and that freedom from restraint 
which is identic with that of early Indiana? 
Where else can one detect philosophy in the 
very atmosphere, or imbibe the science of 
dialectics from the very kiosks? 

The proximity of the Sorbonne has been 
a source of very great mental excitement to 
me. It has radiated waves of academic 
stimulation constantly, waves to which my 
academic system has been sympathetically 
attuned and to which I have reacted with 
the utmost mental alacrity. I am not un- 
mindful of the worth of our native univer- 
sities. I am not unmindful of the place 
which they fill, and must, in the future, fill, 
in our communities if America is to take 
her place along with Czecho-Slovakia and 
Jugo-Slavia in the group of forward-look- 
ing nations of the world. 


MIGHT here, perhaps, mention the dis- 

traction of the shops of Paris. They 
express so much of what is singular and 
noteworthy in the atmosphere of the place; 
they suggest so many of the things that 
peoples from. time immemorial have prized 
most highly in their life and, I might al- 
most say, in their national functioning, that 
I may be pardoned if I dwell on them with 
an intonation of affection. I am not given 


to ostentation in my dress. Neither can I 
be accused, by even the most partisan ele- 
ment in our Senate, of being unduly solici- 
tous in the matter of style. And yet I have 
my pride. I am moved, albeit impercepti- 
bly, at the sight of a cravat which is so 
undeniably de rigueur as to be imposing. I 
have had moments when the thought of a 
pair of cuff-links, distinctive and yet un- 
questionably in good taste, has brought a 
slight quickening to my pulse. And, in 
Paris, one finds these things. 


HE position of France in the question 

of dancing is so clearly avowed that no 
man can be excused for mistaking it. She 
seeks the dance as another nation seeks the 
franchise. ‘To her the dance is supreme 
among entertainments. It is more than a 
mere rhythmic posturing. It is more than 
the mechanical placing of the feet in certain 
definite positions, unalterable in sequence, 
unadaptable in spirit. It is the expression 
of the long-inarticulate thoughts of a people, 
and those of us who are wise will pay heed 
to that expréssion. 

I need not speak to you of Art. You al- 
ready know its benefits, its inspirations, its 
verities. But on French art I may, perhaps, 
be permitted to offer a passing animadver- 
sion. French art seems to me to be the em- 
bodiment of that spirit of expansion which 
is, in the present hour, so vibrant in our 
world system. I have visited the studios of 
Montmartre. I have seen the artist life in 
the Quartier Latin from one end to the other, 
and it has inspired me with the feeling of 
one who, for the first time, witnesses the 
consummation of a great natural phenom- 
enon, with that magnificent abandoment of 
the inspiratory function always attendant 
upon the infusion of a new idea into one’s 
system. I am frankly enchanted. 


ND yet, to-day, I have received from the 
Congress unmistakable indications that 
my return to America is desired. Mr. Tum- 
ulty has made a gesture of impatience which 
I can no longer ignore. I can, frankly, see 
no other course than that of immediate de- 
parture from Paris, and from all those in- 
triguing features which are Paris: its 
theatres, operas, and arts, not to mention its 
wealth of minutia—such as intimate haber- 
dashery shops and comic papers. Where 
in America can these be found in such 
discriminating abundance? Where in 
America can they be found with the pi- 
quancy which makes them so French? 
Addenda written at a later date: May I 
not add that, on this day of my departure, 
I leave Paris with a light heart, for I am 
assured of a continuance of all those mental 
stimuli which I had feared I must leave be- 
hind me. I understand that Colonel House 
is a subscriber to Vanity Fair.” 
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174 Ver ) CT C adds ornament 


and beauty to the table at which you en- 
tertain your friends,just as good cooking 


adds relish to the meal. 


But its entertainment value is by no means 
confined to company, for it is an unfaili 
source of enjoyment and satisfaction even © 
when the family dine by themselves. 


It adds med to the commonplaceness of 
dining,and sheds the lustre of circumstance 
upon the most uneventful meal. 
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A scene in “The Jest,” 


was from this sketch that the scene, in Act III, was actually constructed. 
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In and About the Theatre 


Lionel Barrymore in “The Jest’—Photograph - 
Doris Keane, in Romeo and Juliet—Photographs 
Anna, Chief of the Isadora Duncan Dancers—Pho- 
tograph --2-2e-fe-ee-+ 2 - - - - 
On and Off Broadway—Photographs - - - - 
The Close of a Perfect Season—By Dorothy 
Parker - - - - - 2= © - - = - ee 
New York, the World’s Dancing Meccano tite 
graphs - - - - - - 
The Old Guard at the drt Theatre—By Oliver V. 
Sayler - - 
Estelle Vinita ----+--- 
Olga Petrova—Photograph - - - - - - - - 
The First Production by the New York 
Guild—Photographs - - - - - - - - - 
Margaret Lawrence—Photograph - - - - - - 
My Two Years in the Movies—By Elsie Ferguson 
Back to Nature—Photographs - - - - - - - 
Figures of Note in the Concert World—Photo- 
ae = * % Se - - - =< 
High Lights in adiitebMicmeathe a 


In the World of Art 


The Dance of Death—Drawings by Sydney Joseph 
Belgium: A Lithograph—By Spencer Pryse- - - 


$300 a year 


Sem Benelli’s historical drama, which has proved the sensation of the theatrical year in 
New York. The sketch shown above is by Robert Edmond Jones, the designer of the scenery in the production. It 


Vanity Fair 


19 West 44th Street, New York City 


Condé Nast, President; Frank Crowninshield, Editor; 


Albert Lee, Managing Editor; 


Art Director; W. E. Beckerle, Treasurer; 


Heyworth Campbell, 
Philippe 


Ortiz, European Director, 2 Rue Edouard VII, Paris 
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The Art of Jean Louis Forain—By Arthur Symons 


Paul Dougherty’s Monotypes—By clio Jewett 
Mather, Jr. - - - - - a =p 


Modern Thoughts on Timely Topics 


The Drift of - aie asia iy M. 
Colby oe = = 
The Poets of the Fisting John Jay Cheiin 


All Seriousness Aside 


Afternoons in Bohemia—By Helen Wells - - - 
The Pleasures wd satdaneaatd si intl . - lad veal 
house - - 
What Shall We Do W ith ie Churches? —By 
Stephen Leacock - - - - - - - - 
Social Training for the Recently Rich—By George 
Sie sk 2 4. ee © - -- 
Gulliver’s Travels in New York—By pan right 
TENG Pee a ME Sa EN ei Rae 
The Ultimate Word in Portraiture—Sketches by 
RORY a) SL Sar 69 Ca ah See ee lal cay es Soe 
The “New Freedom” in Bathing Suits—Sketches 
by Helen Jameson - - - - - - - - - = 
The Community Masque as a Substitute for War 
—By Robert C. Benchley - - - - - 
Vanity Fair Gives a Bobbed Hair Party—Sketches 
by Dorothy Ferriss - - - 


Volume 12 Number 5 
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44 


It shows Neri in the torture chamber 
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You Never Can Tell Till You ei On—Sketches 
by Ethel Plummer - - - - AE a i ees 


The World Outdoors 


The Mighty Hitters in Golf—By Grantland Rice 


Speed and the iene senna George W. Sut- 
ton, Jr. - - ahh rine 


The Motor Car Salaietieaie Sheisas 


Miscellaneous 


Out of Office Hours—Photographs - - - - - 
The House of a Poet - - - - - - - - -- 
Actors: A Hate Song—By Dorothy Parker - - - 
What a Young Girl Should Know - - - - - 
We Nominate for the Hall of Fame - - - ~ 
Grapeshot and Shrapnel—By Oliver W. akefield - 
The Credo of Bellevue Avenue—Poem by Rickshaw 
The Satanic Genius—By Giovanni Papini- - - 
Confessions of a Jail Breaker—By Harry Houdini 
The Best Puzzles Answered—By R.F. Foster - 


Champagne, A Neo Gree Refrain—From Bibulus, 


10 ASD os oie as a = = 
Our Auction Bridge Refuge—By R. F. Foster - - 
For the Well Dressed Man- - - - - - - = 


35¢ a copy 





Subscription $3.00 a year in the United States, Colonies and Mexico. 
Class Matter at the Post Office, New York. Published by the Vanity Fair Pub. Co., Inc. 


$3.50 in Canada. $4.00 in Foreign Countries. 
Copyright 1919 by the Vanity Fair Pub. Co., Inc. 


Single copies 35 cents. Entered as Second 
Reg. U. S. Patent Office. 
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ALFREO CHENEY JOHNSTON 


Lionel Barrymore, in “The Jest” 


Mr. Barrymore and His Brother Have Made Sem Benelli’s Drama the Success of the Season 
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The Drift of the Social Change 


The Contest Between Blue Blood and the Red Flag 


Gotham Club, well-known as one of the 

richest clubs in the universe and there- 
fore facing Central Park. One side has a vast 
window on Fifth Avenue, and the other is 
without windows but is lit up by an even vaster 
portrait of the dead chairman of the House 
Committee, much pinker than he was in life. 
Solid and capacious chairs in which members 
may not only be laid away but be forgotten; 
glass-topped tables bearing ash-trays, match- 
safes, and call-bells; and in the vertex of the 
angle a massive, beautifully polished brass 
cuspidor, simple in design, but impressive. 
Five o’clock of a future afternoon. 


N "Gotham Chal angle of West room of 


The Characters in the drama include: 


SCHERMERHORN Woopsripce. Senior partner of 
Woodbridge and Simms, brokers; large, florid, 
dignified. 


Wituston Cutts. Banker; nervous, erect, white- 
mustached, black-coated. 

ALEXANDER Barrows. ‘The brains of the Templeton- 
Hodges Co., (Inc.); small, dark, incisive. 

Winston Carter. Formerly a college professor but 
married into North American biscuit; grey-haired, 
angular, slow of speech. 

JosepH Komovskxy. An East Side person; thirty- 
five, pale, sharp-featured with black curly hair; 
sinewy, active but with meditative eyes; wears 
black uniform with red belt, small red arrows on 
upper sleeve and red helmet. 

Rep Guarps. Same uniform as Komovsky’s but 
without the arrows. 


The first four of the above are members of the 
Gotham. With the exception of Barrows they are 
between the ages of fifty and fifty-five. Barrows is 
forty-five. All are manifestly at the first glance per- 
sons of considerable pecuniary importance. Each has 
been a winner of the war and has felt its effect upon 
his private fortune. Cutts paid out $42,000 in taxes 
and in more or less voluntary contributions during 
the war and has only $75,000 a year left. Wood- 
bridge was active in organizing loan drives and other 
war work to the neglect of his business, which mean- 
while prospered as it never had before. The wife of 
Winston Carter made generous contributions to the 
Red Cross, which in return permitted her to become as 
prominent as she really wished in the local board, and 
thus to destroy it. Barrows, who is said to know 
more about leather than any one else on earth, gave 
the government expert aid in the solution of the 
puttee problem. Unlike the others, he is three-fourths 
a self-made man, the other fourth being the con- 
tribution of some Standard Oil in the family. He is 
a vestryman of St. James’s. 


Curts (entering after the other three mem- 
bers are seated, nods all around, and, after 
picking up a paper which has been left in the 
chair, sits down): Forty minutes getting up 
from Fulton Street. The chauffeur had to take 


By F. M. COLBY 


the side streets three times. Why can’t the 
police clear the avenues of these strike loafers ? 
Why don’t they use their clubs, I wonder? It’s 
an outrage. 

WooppriDGE: So it is, Cutts, but it would 
sound better, coming from you, if you weren’t 
waving that bloodshot anarchist sheet in your 
hand at this moment. Who'd have picked you 
for a reader of the New Word? 

Curts (looking at paper which he has been 
holding absent-mindedly): Who left that thing 
here? I found it in the chair. Here, boy. 
(Rings.) Take it away! Burn it! 

Barrows: He can’t do that, Cutts. The 
club subscribes for it. The club always sub- 
scribes for anything a decent person wants to 
burn. We’d subscribe for the Murderers’ Home 
Journal, if they got it out. Some one with 
liberal ideas would insist on it. He’d say that 
while he didn’t go quite so far as the editors 
in all respects, still there were some points 
about the murderers’ programme which you 
really ought to—and so forth. You know the 
talk. 

CarTER (who retains the academic habit of 
beginning sentences on a more elaborate scale 
than people can endure to the end—thought- 
fully): Grant that a subversive programme 
ought not to be entirely ignored by the persons 
whom it is intended to subvert, nevertheless it 
seems to me highly objectionable that the desig- 
nated victims of an incendiary propaganda 
should, by subscribing to its newspaper organ, 
subvention, as you might say, the consumma- 
tion of their own— 

Cutts: It’s senseless! There’s no need of 
reading those things to find out what they are. 
You don’t have to go into a madhouse to find 
out that it is a madhouse. You take sane peo- 
ple’s word for it that the people inside are 
insane. You don’t take the inmates’ word that 
all the outsiders are crazy. That’s the non- 
sense of saying you must read a lot of this 
radical claptrap to understand the point of 
view. Commonsense tells you all you ever need 
to know about the point of view. Reading a 
Bolshevist on Bolshevism is like reading a 
lunatic on lunacy. And it’s the same way with 
half-way Bolshevists, and beginning Bolshe- 
vists and all the rest of them. What do I 
care what a dirty labor leader thinks, or those 
so-called moderate socialists—as if any social- 
ist were moderate? I know what’s the matter 
with them better than they do. What’s the use 
of these fine shades—moderate socialists, mod- 








erate anarchists,—and moderate rattlesnakes ? 

Barrows: You're right. They’re all tarred 
with the same stick—trade unions, labor lead- 
ers, parlor socialists, soap-box socialists, gov- 
ernment ownership cranks, social hygienists, 
tax reformers, international law reformers, and 
Bolshevists. The only difference between a 
labor party programme and the what-you-call- 
it of the All-round Russian Soviet is that it 
wants to steal little by little instead of stealing 
everything at once. We're soft; that’s the 
trouble. Look at the fool labor laws, and the 
bosh about social justice, and the turning of 
the prisons into free hotels, and the letting off 
of socialist editors and the acquittal of social- 
ist school-teachers. That’s how Bolshevism 
gets in. I say, come down hard on lawlessness 
at the start. If a labor union encourages a 
spirit of uneasiness, break it up. Don’t wait 
till the men get to rioting. If a magazine ques- 
tions the principle of the private ownership of 
anything, jail the editor. Don’t wait till the 
pillaging begins. I don’t want privilege for 
my Class. I believe in equality before the law. 
But enforce the law. 

Cutts: I’m for freedom of opportunity, of 
course. Freedom of opportunity for a brick- 
layer, freedom of opportunity for me. I don’t 
object to the bricklayer’s running a bank, if he 
can. I say, let any man fit himself to run a 
bank, a railway, anything, even if he hasn’t 
a cent to his name. What’s the sense in these 
attacks on class? I don’t want to shut any one 
out of my class, if he’s fit to get into it. Let 
any man rise as fast as he can in society, no 
matter if he hasn’t a shirt to his back. But 
I don’t believe in pandering to poverty. 

WoopsrincE: That’s it. Give every one 
his chance. My father said to me when he 
made his will, ‘“Schem,” he said, “a lot of 
men with less than you'll have got to the top 
and a lot of men with more than you’ll have 
went to the bottom, and I guess you’ll have to 
take your chances with the rest.” You can’t 
abolish the inequalities of nature. Washing- 
ton, Hamilton, Jefferson—what great Ameri- 
can statesman ever said a word in favor of 
abolishing the inequalities of nature? 

Barrows: I give my share to charity, but 
for social meddling and social coddling, for 
social settlements, social welfare and that sort 
of thing—not one cent. People go into it out 
of morbid curiosity. They come out of it, half- 
Bolshevized, and raving about a minimum 
wage or something. (Continued on page 86) 
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Afternoons in Bohemia - 


Studio Teas Are Now the Favorite Form of Entertainment in New York 


spending an afternoon. There are many 

who insist that a euchre party is the 
ultimate horror; others say an eloquent mouth- 
ful on the subject of driving around the park 
in a leased victoria, while still others hold out 
for a stereopticon lecture on “The work of 
the National Geographic Society Among the 
Women of the Congo.” 

Yet all these pale into nothingness beside 
the terrors of a studio tea. People who have 
once been among those present at a studio tea 
—and once is usually the record for attendance 
—can never feel the same way about anything 
thereafter. They go about, from then on, with 
the look in their eyes of those who have Lived. 
They have plumbed the depths. 

A studio tea may be held in any sort of 
room; just so long as it has no system of ven- 
tilation and no means of admitting natural 
light, and is several sizes too small for the 
number of those invited, it comes under the 
head of a studio. Samples of unsuccessful 
batik, unframed and unsold sketches bearing 
underlined signatures of the artist, chipped 
plaster casts of standardized parts of the hu- 
man form, and double-page spreads from the 
Liberator must always adorn the walls. In- 
cense, in amateur hammered brass receptacles, 
must be placed everywhere. Clouds of incense, 
mingled with a dense fog of cigarette smoke, 
provide the true Bohemian atmosphere. There 
should be no chairs of the accepted sort; a few 
brilliantly painted seats, which some gifted 
non-professional has made from old boxes, and 
which you’d never guess had been made from 
anything but old boxes, are placed here and 
there, and large stacks of purple, orange, and 
green cushions thrown casually about are al- 
ways appropriate—they are so radical. It is 
pretty to see the guests adapting themselves to 
resting-places on these cushions. A stream- 
line model lady (the wife of a prominent as- 
phalt contractor) from the Palisade View 
Apartments, in West 127th Street, sinking 
upon a heap of cushions and wondering if she 
really does look like Scheherezade, is indeed a 
sight to pluck at the heart-strings. 


() srenting differ as to the worst way of 


NE who ventures into a studio tea for the 
first time is always a bit appalled at the 
sight of those present; for a blank moment, he 
feels as if he had misread the invitation—as 
if he should have worn fancy dress. Most of 
the ladies present seem to have come as cozy 
corners. Strange fabrics are draped about 
them, seemingly without beginning or end. 
Clanking chains hang from their elevations. 
They are bowed down under the weight of 
strings of curious beads. The men of the com- 
pany wear flowing hair and ties, and the more 
daring among them come without hats. In the 
dim light of the hand-painted candles, it is 
difficult to distinguish the men from the 
women, at first. After one’s eyes grow accus- 
tomed to the darkness, it becomes a little sim- 
pler. One can see that the men are the ones 
with the longer hair. Some cases, however, are 
never cleared up all during the afternoon. 
Studio teas are always lavishly patronized 
by celebrities. Their fame seems to be of a 
strictly local nature, to the unlettered guest, 


By HELEN WELLS 


for neither their names nor their achievements 
strike any chord in his memory. The hostess, 
in her introductions, does all she possibly can 
to help; she mentions each one’s occupation as 
she pronounces his name, so that you can’t pos- 
sibly go wrong. Her introduction formula al- 
ways begins, ‘“‘Oh, you must meet .’ There 
is perhaps just a shade too vivid a suggestion 
of compulsion about it. 

“Oh, you must meet Mrs. Carlotta Elkins 
Gilroy,” she exclaims. ‘She did that charm- 
ing book on ‘Eroticism in the Movies,’ that 
every one is talking about.” “Oh, you must 
meet Alfred Terhune MacKnight,” she coos. 
“Mr. MacKnight is the author of ‘Freudian 
Fantasies,’ you know.” “Oh, you must meet 
Alistair St. John Godfrey,” she insists. “He 
designed the costumes for Mrs. Althea Baker 
Parsons’ symbolic play, ‘The Puma-Woman,’ 
that was produced by the Paterson Drama 
League in 1913.” 





IHE innocent guest wonders, dazedly, where 

he has been all these years, that he has never 
heard those mighty names. Every one about 
him, it would seem, is a celebrity. The yearn- 
ing lady in lime-colored canvas, stenciled with 
tiger lilies—oh, he must also meet her, it ap- 
pears. She is Miss Harriette Worthing 
Hemans, the author of “I: An Introspection,” 
which was barred by the postal authorities for 
so long. The wistful young man, lurking be- 
hind amber-hued spectacles—it is imperative 
that his acquaintance be made, too. He is 
Rollo McVickers Golightly, the editor of ‘‘The 
Blot,” and one of the leading figures in the 
board of directors of the Kitchenette Players. 
The circular lady with her eye-glasses securely 
chained to her ear—oh, he never could go home 
and face his family if he neglected to meet her. 
She is Mrs. Arbutus Stevenson Higgins, who 
conceived and directed those delightful Morris 
dances that the public school children gave in 
Des Moines last Spring. 

The guest is always bewildered completely 
by this mass of introductions. It seems to 
him, after an hour or so of the thing, as if 
the hostess ought to go right on through with 
the idea. When he is leaving, she should ac- 
company him to the hall, and gushingly ex- 
claim, “Oh, you must meet Mr. Francis Xavier 
O’Connell—Mr. O’Connell runs this charming 
little elevator, you know.” 


VENTUALLY, however, the introductions 

come to an end, and the real entertainment 
of the day begins. It is extraordinary how tal- 
ented the guests at a studio tea always are. 
And they are so gracious, so ready to give 
pleasure to others—and to themselves—so 
lavish in their generosity with the gifts that 
Heaven gave them. There is none of this hang- 
ing back and waiting to be coaxed, none of 
this declaring that they haven’t brought their 
music, or they don’t know anything new, or 
they’re not in very good form. 

No, they step right forward, always ready 
and eager to oblige, even chafing a bit at hav- 
ing to await their turn. Some of them, in their 
pretty willingness to please, have brought along 
musical instruments or rolls of poetry—some, 
those ladies with a genius for interpretive 


dancing, have even gone to the trouble of bring- 
ing costumes. It is difficult for the unaccus- 
tomed onlooker to detect any difference between 
their costumes and their every-day attire. The 
way to tell is by glancing, as if casually, at 
their toes. If their feet are bare—they are 
performing. 

The local talent at a studio tea invariably 
includes at least one lady who has just re- 
turned from a visit to Burmah, where she was 
been studying the native songs and dances. 
This gives her a chance to figure twice in the 
afternoon’s programme, first in the Temple 
Dance of the Nautch Girl’s Vision, and later 
in a musical number, in which she sits on the 
floor striking a defenseless, cow-hide covered 
instrument and chanting some catchy native 
song. Each of her acts demands a few words 
of explanation before it; there is no guesswork 
for the spectators. She gives a short talk on 
the habits and characteristics of the Nautch 
girls, offers a synopsis of the story of the dance, 
and explains how she has altered it to suit 
occidental onlookers. 

The dancer will always have with her a little 
group of non-paying pupils, who will later give 
some of their class exercises. It is, perhaps, a 
bit awkward for the interpretive one to take 
her troupe around with her. Getting to the 
scene of the revelries is in itself no mean task. 
The disciples wear strange, flowing cloaks 
when dressed for the outdoor world; the band, 
thus attired, rather suggests a meeting of the 
Ku Klux Klan. Crowds of the populace are 
unpleasantly apt to form, and to follow the 
esthetic cavalcade. The general opinion of the 
canaille seems to be that the troupe is adver- 
tising something, and the more grasping of the 
mob come up and ask for samples. At the 
studio, too, there are apt to be a few hitches,— 
it is difficult to work the entire company into 
the dressing-room. But such trifles cannot cut 
in on Art, and the overflowing supernumeraries 
simply change their costumes, with easy in- 
formality, in the hall. 


HERE is sure to be another traveled lady 

present, to read a paper on her fortnight 
in the Andes. She has brought another paper 
—on her week in the Sahara—along with her, 
in case of a tie, and when last seen, at the 
conclusion of her afternoon’s ‘festivities, she 
will still be hanging wistfully about, waiting 
to work in a third paper covering the flora and 
fauna of Persia. Her turn will be followed by 
an uncommercialized poet, who will give a 
reading from his more passionate works. After 
this, there will be a brief hiatus, while some 
of the hostess’s oldest and most unmarried 
friends serve tea. During the ceremonies, the 
accompanist of the dancing lady will improvise 
dreamily, at the piano. Those who have par- 
ticipated in the dancing numbers of the open- 
ing part of the bill sit around during tea, re- 
taining their costumes and bare feet. 

After tea, there is always a fresh outburst 
of talent, but the ungifted guest can usually 
manage to sneak away and rush out into the 
night, when nobody is looking. He can quietly 
remove his hat from the deer’s antlers in the 
hall and slink softly back into the workaday 
world, thanking his middle-class gods. 
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juliet, in Shakespeare’s play, is supposed to be a 
young lady rapidly approaching her sixteenth birth- 
day. Miss Keane has, we are informed, already 
passed that important milestone in her career. 


The photo- 
graphs above 
are interest- 
ing as show- 
ing two of the 
Juliet gowns 
which Miss 
Keane had 
specially de- 
signed for her, 
in her notable 
production at 
the Lyric The- 
atre, London 


To the left a picture of Romeo and Ellen Terry, as the nurse. It is a 
Juliet, the Juliet being Miss Keane, matter worth remembering that Miss 
and the Romeo being no less a per- Terry’s first appearance in Shakespeare 
sonage than Basil Sydney, her husband was at the age of eight—63 years ago 


Doris Keane, in Romeo and Juliet 
Her Shakespearian Production Which Has Met with High Favor in London 


ISS KEANE, the American actress, not long ago broke every sort of ing here. Last Autumn, in London, she produced “Roxana,” which ran 
long-distance-run record in England, when she played “Romance,” the until the spring season, when she determined to try her luck with an impor- 
drama by Edward Sheldon, for a period of three years. Her success in the tant Shakespearian production. Her success in the réle of Juliet has been a 


same piece in America is a matter of too recent occurrence to need mention- genuine one. Ellen Terry has been appearing with her as the nurse. 
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The Pleasures of Saturday Golf 


Especially When the Proletariat Indulges in Its Weekly Foursomes 


about the rich man of humble origin and 

vulgar manners who settled down in a 
very exclusive Thames-side locality in England 
and was black-balled for the local golf-club. 

Did he despair? Not a bit of it. 

He bought the golf-club, turned it into a 
private links, and played by himself. 

This man not only had the right spirit, but 
did the only sensible thing for a millionaire 
who was able to afford it. He put himself in 
a position where Saturday was to him just the 
same as any other day in the week. No doubt, 
of a Saturday afternoon, as he wandered peace- 
fully round his private course, taking his time 
over his shots and sitting down to rest when 
he felt like it, his pleasure was enhanced by 
the thought that at about that moment every 
other course in the United Kingdom, and in 
America as well, was a seething nightmare of 
flustered incompetents, all getting in one an- 
other’s way and hanging up everybody else’s 
game. Such a reflection may well have soothed 
him even in the instant following the topping 
of a tee-shot. 


GS etout the was telling me the other day 


HE late Andrew Lang, in an essay on Golf, 

classed players of the game in various 
grades. At the top of the list came Professional 
Golf, closely followed by the best Amateur 
Golf. Then, in the order named, came En- 
thusiasts’ Golf, Golf, Beginners’ Golf, Ladies’ 
Golf, Infant Golf, Parlor Golf, the Golf of 


Scotch Professors, and — finally — Duffers’ 
Golf. Beyond the last-named his imagination 


could not pierce. 

Otherwise he would have placed, in a sepa- 
rate Hell of its own, Saturday Golfers’ Golf. 
This is the lowest species at present known to 
Science. Doubtless, so to speak, God could 
have made a worse golfer than the man who 
turns out on Saturdays only, but doubtless, 
also, God never did. 

The question that springs irresistibly to the 
mind of every thinking man, as he stands be- 
fore the clubhouse on a fine Saturday after- 
noon—I specify “fine,” for, as with other nox- 
ious creatures, it is the warm weather that 
brings them out—the question, I say (in case 
you have forgotten how this sentence began), 
that springs irresistibly to the mind of every 
thinking man is “Where do they get those 
guys?” It cannot be mere chance that brings 
together such a collection of golfing freaks. 

The second question that springs irresistibly 
to the what I said before is ““Why the deuce 
do they always play foursomes?” For, if 
there is one trait more firmly rooted than an- 
other in the Saturday golfer’s nature, it is his 
tendency to imitate birds of a feather and flock 
together. 

I am not an arrogant man. I am not one of 
those golfers who despise all humanity whose 
handicap is in double figures. If I ever find 
a worse player than myself—I have not done 
so yet-—I shall pity him, not despise him. But, 
whatever you may say against my style of 
play, however much you may animadvert against 
my stance, my grip, and the buoyant manner 
in which I toss my head in the air—like a 
lion of the desert scenting his prey——just be- 
fore my club descends on the ball, at least you 


By P. G., WODEHOUSE 


must admit this in my favor, that there are 
not four of me. 

I may be a rotten exponent of the Royal and 
Ancient; I will even concede a point by ad- 
mitting that I am a bally rotten exponent; but 
at any rate I play alone as a rule, and, playing 
alone, have no standing. If I overtake people, 
I wait; if they overtake me, I withdraw into 
the undergrowth until they have whizzed by. 
In other words, my bad play is my own affair 
and does nobody any harm. 


UT the Saturday foursome! Oh, Boy! 
Oh, Lady, Lady! Watch them on the first 
tee, as you are standing by waiting for them to 
start. Already the shadow of what is to come 
broods like a.pall on the neighborhood. (If 
shadows do not brood like palls, I can only 
apologize. One somehow feels that they ought 
to.) 

The man in the green sweater speaks: 

“How are we going to play? You know I 
haven’t had a club in my hands since last 
year. You ought to give me a stroke a hole.” 

“T haven’t touched a club for two years,” 
says the man in the brown golfing-vest. ‘You 
ought to give me a stroke on the third, seventh, 
and ninth, two bisques on the eleventh, and a 
couple of practise-drives on the eighth and 
ninth.” 

The man with the Irvin Cobb contour, and 
the small man with spectacles, start to life at 
the mention of the word bisque, and begin to 
wrangle hotly. Eventually, after a pleasant 
ten minutes’ argument, they decide to play level 
and chance it. And then they all drive off 
into the jungle. And then they all troop off 
to begin the search, accompanied by a sea of 
caddies, and looking like a mob of Bolsheviki 
advancing on the palace. And, till they are 





The Golfer’s Best Friend 
By Grantland Rice 
[ree that travel three hun- 


dred yards, 
Carrying hill and stream— 
And the long iron rap that clears the 
trap, 
Sound like a wonderful dream; 
But when I am hooked in a hard 
fought match, 
Deep in a bitter rut, 
When I need quick aid in defeat’s 
dark shade, 
Slip me the twenty foot putt. 


HE brassie clout that clears the 
hill 
May fill my soul with glee; 
And the cleek well played through 
the guarded glade 
Is a wonderful sight to see. 
But when I am caught in a match for 
blood, 
Facing defeat’s sharp cut, 
When I need quick help, you can 
hear me yelp, 
“Slip me the twenty foot putt”. 











well under way again, you cannot go through. 

I am not wholly opposed to foursomes. A 
foursome is the pleasantest form of golf. When 
I have been taking part in one, I have been 
annoyed by the ill-bred impatience of people 
behind me who cannot see that golf is a game 
which must be played with a certain leisurely 
care if the best results are to be obtained. But 
I insist that on Saturdays the foursome is a 
curse and an outrage. I could just tolerate 
one consisting of Braid, Taylor, Vardon, and 
Ouimet, but one that consists of Smith (who 
has taken up golf at the age of sixty by doctor’s 
orders), Brown (who can only see the ball with 
the aid of two pairs of spectacles), Jones (who 
hasn't played since the day of the feather ball), 
and Robinson (who has read up the hints in 
the golf-books and is now taking his first out- 
ing on the links)—such a foursome on a Satur- 
day afternoon should be firmly suppressed by 
the Greens Committee, or, if necessary, by the 
regular army of the United States. 

It is an appalling thought, when you are 
trailing behind a Saturday foursome, to realize 
that not only is the ordinary foozler’s chance of 
a bad shot multiplied by four, but that there 
are four people at each hole, each with a sepa- 
rate ball to lose. The other day, rounding the 
corner of our dog-leg hole, I came on a four- 
some, each member of which had lost his ball; 
and, like the Daughters of Israel,—was it the 
Daughters of IsraelP—I lay me down and 
wept. There they were, that gallant band of 
explorers, grovelling in the grass, beating the 
bushes, ransacking the ravines. And the whole 
world stopped still to watch them. 





AVE you ever watched a foursome putting, 

when you-were standing on the tee waiting 

to drive? Reason tells me that they cannot 

really each be taking twenty-seven putts to 

hole out; but there are moments when Reason 
is a broken reed to lean on. 

At its best, putting is a doddering business. 
The only man who really putts in a dashing 
and satisfactory way is the non-golfing friend 
who accompanies you round the course and 
airily holes out fifteen-foot putts with the han- 
dle of his umbrella, the while he chats about the 
League of Nations or the Baseball Prospects. 
Even an Open Champion looks like an octo- 
genarian whose knee-joints have gone back on 
him when he is on the green. The spectacle 
of the Saturday foursome, therefore, is so 
poignant that many a strong man, watching 
them, has picked up his clubs and gone home. 

One frequently hears complaints that So- 
and-So, while a whale on destructive criticism, 
never has anything of a constructive nature to 
suggest. That shall never be said of me. I 
have my cure for Saturday foursomes all 
mapped out, and all that is needed to put it into 
practical operation is a little capital. Briefly, 
I would advocate that we clubbed together and 
bought these lads private links of their own. 
They are entitled to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness and golf-balls, so by all 
means let them have it. But let them have it 
where they won’t be in anybody’s way. 

But where, I hear you say, could you buy 
land for these creatures near New York? 
Well, what’s wrong with the Mojave Desert? 
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What Shall We Do With Our Churches? 


An After-Dinner Symposium Among Big Business Men 


nie ag’ - N | O,” said my friend 
- \ and host, Mr. 
ie Spugg, as he held 
one hand on the stem of 
his port wine glass, and 
kept his second after-din- 
ner cigar in the fingers of 
the other, “no, sir, I never 
studied any Latin and I’ve 
never felt the need of it.” 
He looked round the 
table with a sort of pride. 
All the other men, except 
myself, grunted assent. 
“And what’s more,” 
added Mr. Spugg, “‘I don’t 
believe that it’s any asset 
in business to-day.” 
There was a chorus of 
approval. Spugg, of 
course, is a big man, one 
of the biggest men in rub- 
ber, so they tell me, on the Continent. There 
were other big men present at the dinner, too. 
There was a big spirit man, and a big fruit 
man, and a man at the end of the table that I 
had heard referred to as the Napoleon of frozen 
meat. In fact, there were, according to the 
conversation that I had been listening to, sev- 
eral Napoleons present—men who were spoken 
of as “regular Napoleons,” “perfect Na- 
poleons” and so on. I don’t know just how 
their classes run, but those are the terms. There 
seemed to be some revolutionists present also; 
one man was pointed out to me as having revo- 
lutionized the dried apple business; another 
had revolutionized the sale of weather-proof 
paint, and a third was “working up a revolu- 
tion” in eggs. In short, they were a typical 
group of what are now called “big’? men— 
men who do “big” things. They were not 
“thinkers.”” They were men who don’t need 
to think. 





“Spugg, of course, is 
a big man, one of the 
biggest men in rub- 
ber, so they tell me, 


on the Continent. 
There were several 
other big men present 


O it was naturally most impressive to hear 
these men say that they had never studied 
latin in their lives. If big men like these have 
no use for Latin, what earthly good is Latin 
anyway ? 

But what interested me most was to hear 
the “big men” talk of the side-lines that they 
carried on as an appendage to pulp, paper 
and scrap. 

‘“How’s that University of yours getting on, 
Spugg?” asked the big pulp man. 

“Better,” said Spugg, “‘we’ve got a business 
man at the head of it at last, and he’s putting 
it on business lines. We expect that our next 
balance sheet will make a pretty good showing.” 

“That’s good,” said the other. Then they 
both fell silent to listen to the Napoleon of 
frozen meat who was talking, so I gathered 
presently, about the church that he ‘“con- 
irolled’’, 

“Yes,” he said, “we had a fossilized minis- 
ter tied up on a sort of loose verbal contract. 
I found, when I took over the church, that we 
Were saddled with him. He was one of those 
old-fashioned clergymen. He believed in dis- 
trict visiting, mothers’ meetings, evening pray- 
ers and all that sort of old stuff. I saw, at 
once, that he was a back number and that he 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK 


would do us harm. We owed, at the beginning 
of my management, $110,000. Well, I had a 
very frank talk with him at my office: ‘Dr. 
Wemple,’ I said, ‘We have got to advertise— 
advertise in the newspapers; advertise in a big, 
telling way.’ But I could see, at once, that I 
left him cold. He said that he didn’t believe 
in newspaper advertising. Think of it! He 
didn’t believe in advertising of any sort! Well, 
I knew then that we—the church, I mean— 
were up against it. I saw that he had no 
pep, no punch. Sunday after Sunday it was 
the same thing—every sermon, you know, just 
so much straight theology. Well, you see, a 
congregation won’t stand for theology to-day. 
They want something up-to-date. Two or 
three times I got hold of the old fellow and I 
said to him, ‘Can’t you take up something that 
will let the people get away a little further 
from religion?’ But he couldn’t. It wasn’t 
in him.” 





« ¢ POOK here,’ I said to him, ‘how about 

getting a little ginger into the music? 
What about letting out these tired looking old 
ladies who sing for you every Sunday? Why 
not get in a lot of young girls—you know what 
I mean, pretty ones. Girls with up-to-date de- 
signs in white robes—nice caps, nice hair, nice 
complexions. Why not get in a harp, or a 
piano, or a couple of violins?’ But he couldn’t 
see it; it was all over his head.” 

“Couldn't you retire him?” asked one of the 
listeners. 

‘Not so very easily. We had no written 
contract, you know, just the old-fashioned ap- 
pointment by letter (it was forty years ago 
when they put him in) and all the original 
letter said was, ‘as long as it shall please 
God to bless his ministration’—well, I mean 
to say, what can you do with him? Our 
lawyers admitted that they couldn't make 
sense of it. 

“Then there was all the trouble about the 
churchyard,” went on the big man, pausing to 
light a new cigar. ‘You remember the church- 
yard that there was all round our church with 
the willow trees and the grave-stones and the 
old slabs laid flat right in the grass?” 

Several men nodded. 

‘Well, you know, that sort of thing is a 
pretty poor ad. for a church. The stones were 
ald, half crumbling and there wasn’t a willow 
tree in the lot in decent shape. Of course, we 
wanted to level it all out, clean out the old 
monuments, cut out the trees and turf it neatly, 
and put a good gravel motor drive in a crescent 
right through it. Well, the old fellow stood 
out against it, and without his consent, so our 
lawyers said, we ran a certain risk in removing 
the dead. There’s some old state law it seems 
against ‘breaking the repose of the dead.’ It 
has no application, I understand, to an up-to- 
date cemetery. But it applied here. So we 
were stuck. Meantime the churchyard was 
doing us harm; a congregation don’t want to 
drive their cars among graves and over grass. 
The broken stone will blow a tire as quick as 
anything.” 

“Well, what did you do?” asked Spugg. 

“Oh, we got him out all right,” the big man 
went on. “We managed to get him in a cor- 





ner on the pension question and he let us have 
his resignation.” 

“And who have you got now?” 

“We've got an A-1 man all right. He was 
with the Presbyterians (though I think he’d 
been an Anglican for a while before that) but 
we went straight after him, met him at his own 
figure and signed him.” 

“What are you giving him?” asked Spugg. 

“Ten thousand,” said the Napoleon, puffing 
at his cigar. “You can’t get them for less, or 
not good ones. They simply won’t come: they 
know what they’re worth. There’s an insur- 
ance company that would take our man at ten 
thousand to-morrow.” 

‘“‘He’s pretty good, is he?” asked one of the 

men. 
‘Absolutely first class. He’s the best pub- 
licity man I ever saw in a pulpit. You've seen 
that big sign he’s put up, with great gilt let- 
ters—just where the old willow with the sun 
dial under it used to be. Every week there’s 
the topic of the discourse in big lettering so 
that people can read it from their cars: and 
those are the people, mind you, that we’re going 
after. Under the old fellow we had, I sup- 
pose, the poorest congregation in the city. A 
church can’t get very far with them.” 

There was a general growl of agreement. 


‘¢ A ND every Sunday he has some new up-to- 

date subject, not theology you know, but 
something that will hold and interest the peo- 
ple. Last Sunday, for example, he preached 
on the Holy Land (he was there for the Stand- 
ard Oil people six or seven years ago) and he 
showed it all so vividly (we’ve fixed him a 
moving-picture machine where the font used 
to be), with the borings that they’re making 
for oil near Damascus, and the new derricks 
at the Sea of Galilee. It was wonderful.” 

“But that’s a pretty big sum to pay him,” 
one of the guests said. ‘I don’t see how your 
funds can meet that.” 

“Just the other way,” said the big man, ‘“‘we 
make on it. With a live man like that you 
get it all back. Last Sabbath day our offertory 
alone broken even with the week’s expenses: 
that will show you the class of people that 
we're attracting.” 

“That’s certainly pretty good,” assented sev- 
eral of the men. 


<e ES, and more than that. Take the over- 
head. Now, in the old-fashioned church 
the Overhead was everything. Light and power 
alone were among the biggest items that they 
thought about. Well, we’ve changed all that. 
You can’t exactly cut out the Overhead alto- 
gether in running a church, but you can reduce 
it to a point where it doesn’t matter. And 
what we find is that with plenty of current 
receipts from social entertainments—concerts 
and lotteries and dances and so on—we don’t 
have to worry about the question of light and 
power at all. In fact, we never think of it.” 
The speaker paused. And the host took oc- 
casion of the pause to start the port wine mov- 
ing round and to beckon to the butler for more 
cigars. Whereupon the general talk broke 
out again and the purely spiritual tone of the 
conversation was lost. 
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Mahlon Pitney, Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, is not averse to 
doffing his robes in favor of knickerbock- 
ers. He would vather argue about a missed 
putt than about a knotty point of law 











MAURICE GOLDBERG 


Out of Office Hours: Our Parking Space for Pet Hobby Horses 


Alma Gluck—while out of cffice hours on 
the concert stage or before the incoming 
phonographic horn—makes a pretty steady 
hobby of cultivating the scciety of Miss 
Maria Zimbalist, a young lady who is 
possessed of a practically unlimited sup- 
ply of smileage, and who, by a happy 
coincidence, happens to be her daughte: 





Elsie de Wolfe spent many years, before 
the war, showing the world the fact that 
she was an adept in reconstructing houses 
in America. Then came the war, and, for 
four long years, what a splendid service 
of nursing she rendered. And now she 
is dedicating herself to a new hobby—the 
work of reconstructing houses in France 


William G. McAdoo rides several hobby 
horses! We show him astride one of the 
fieriest of them all. Our late, and very 
popular Secretary now divides his time 
between the pursuit of the law and the 
pursuit of health in the far West, where 
he is known as one of the youngest spir- 
ited of all the noble army of Boy Scouts 


Revealing the Less Familiar Aspects of Some of Our Most Familiar Figures 
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Social Training for the Recently Rich 


A New School for Making Millionaires Not Only Presentable but Welcome 


ruption—apd all because of the armis- 

tice. This doubtless sounds like the cry 
of an alarmist but, believe me, Reader, it is 
not. I will state the case briefly and prove it 
afterwards. 

During the Great War a tremendous shift- 
ing of capital took place. Weak and nerveless 
hands, which had previously found their sole 
occupation in cutting coupons, proved utterly 
inadequate before the forceful competition of 
a new element: the captains of industry who 
have been brought-to the surface by a sudden 
boiling-over of the melting-pot. ‘The figures 
are at hand to back me up. Bradstreet’s for 
1919 shows over two hundred new millionaires 
in Bridgeport alone, the by-product of our 
war-industries. Think also of Buffalo, New 
Haven, Chicago, Washington and a hundred 
or more towns and cities. Think what all this 
means to the country at large, and think fur- 
ther what it means to New York society. 

Is it not obvious that the world of manners 
is tottering on its base? These men, these 
fledgling capitalists, are of the dreadnaught 
type. Theirs is the strong will, the dominant 
brain, the crushing brawn. But when one con- 
siders their social acquirements one shudders. 


N*« YORK society is menaced with dis- 


HEN this thought first struck me I was 
almost overcome. I seemed to see, in a 
flash of imagination, the Ritz tea-room on a 
crowded afternoon, when a flock of these stal- 
wart plutocrats were, perchance, told that all 
the tables were reserved. I drew back in 
horror at the mental picture of carnage and 
destruction. “And such,” I thought, “such 
is the fate of the charming, polite society in 
which we have lived, to which we have looked 
forward during the strenuous years of conflict, 
unless unless!” And then came the 
Great Inspiration. 
“The Chappell School of Social Science!” 
"Yes, there it is, Reader, in all its beautiful 
simplicity; no mere correspondence-deportment 
course, but a living vital organization, with a 
hand-picked faculty, prepared to seize upon 
these wonderful five-star, last edition Crce- 
suses and train them from the ground up! To 
teach them the deft handling of the asparagus- 
stalk, as well as the bandying of social ameni- 
ties. To give them field and laboratory-work 
in holding a napkin, cup-and-saucer, and 
lettuce-sandwich in one hand while shaking 
hands with the other. To break them of say- 
ing “Shake hands with Mr. McTagg” by way 
of introduction, and to observe the other little 
rituals and repressions which mean so much 
in social progress. 

Isn’t it a magnificent thought? For we must 
receive them, you know. The golden key will 
unlock doors on the East Side as well as the 
West. And so why not do it gracefully? I, 
for one, welcome them. They are as refreshing 
as a Long Beach breeze in mid-August. But 
they must be trained. 

And thus the Chappell School of Social 
Science—the S. S. S. as our college cry goes— 
came into being. 

We are already installed in magnificent sur- 
roundings, occupying the entire twentieth floor 
of New York’s newest and largest hotel, for 
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scientific observation showed that whenever a 
group of fresh-laid millionaires reached our 


fair city they invariably gravitated toward the. 


most modern hostelry in sight. If, therefore, 
a newer and larger hotel is completed before 
this article reaches the public, I shall move 
my S. S. S. to it forthwith. 


YO show you what I have already accom- 

plished let me give you a brief outline of 
our surroundings and curriculum. But first 
consider, for a moment, the extraordinary char- 
acter of my protégés, men and women whose 
days have hitherto been devoted to ceaseless 
manual labor, time-cards, blue shirts, dinner- 
pails ‘and all the impedimenta of honest toil. 
Suddenly, they are snatched from shovels and 
hovels to the pinnacles of prosperity. One 
day a puddler, the next a Prince. Is it not 
plain that these worthy citizens must receive the 
most rudimentary instruction in the art of ab- 
staining from labor? The problem is the proper 
non-employment of our previously employed. 

As I have stated, I have leased space far 
above the distracting noises of the city for, 
curiously enough, I find that my pupils are 
extremely sensitive to sound in most unex- 
pected ways. For instance, the immensely 
wealthy Mr. D. McGinnis, who came to me 
dennison-tagged with the inscription, “If not 
delivered within ten days, return to the Union 
Metallic Cartridge Co., Bridgeport, Ct.” Mr. 
McGinnis, I say, while apparently deaf to the 
crash of a 40-ton girder dropped from the 
Forty-second Street viaduct, was at the same 
time made painfully nervous by the slamming 
of motor-doors, while the sound of the Hun- 
garian Orchestra heard through the windows 
of the Biltmore caused him to throw back his 
head and howl like a dog. 

I have also taken a greater amount of floor- 
space than is usual for class-room work, as it 
will readily be seen that the number of square 
feet per head must increase in proportion to 
the number of ‘“‘square heads” per foot, of 
which I have an incredible number. One can 
realize, for example, that Mr. Ole Peterson, 
late of the Electric Boat Company, demands 
greater cubage in which to perform the noon 
exercises of the cocktail-mixing group than 
would be required by the instructor, Mr. Percy 
Wagstaff, a graduate of the Racquet Club 
(with a degree of D. T. in Advanced Alco- 
holics). Mr. Peterson gives the shaker a 
giant-swing under the apparent obsession that 
he is still wielding the sledge hammer of his 
salad days. 


O much for the material equipment. Far 

more important than this is the mental 
training which must precede the granting of 
an S. S. S. diploma! Just previous to the 
opening of the school I concluded a series of 
exhaustive and exhausting experiments on 
various skull formations graded technically in 
four main groups, known to phrenologists as 
the ivory, bone, lime-stone and granite di- 
visions. Imagine my surprise, not to say 
dismay, when I realized that none of the acids, 
surgical instruments or blasting powders used 
in my research work made the slightest impres- 
sion on the cranial formations worn by my 


pupils. At once 1 realized that I must blaze 
a new path, which I found to be the apparently 
simple method of imitation. 

To this end every course consists of a daily 
demonstration by experts which the class has 
only to watch to absorb. Naturally the first 
steps are simple. For instance, in the primary 
department half-hour exercises in walking on 
strange surfaces such as polished wood, marble, 
ctc., are conducted, during which the students 
are allowed to retain their native hob-nails, 
which are gradually filed off before they are 
permitted to leave. 

All this is preliminary to social ambulation. 
Later in the course diagrammatic plans of pub- 
lic places such as the Ritz,a box at the opera, or 
Mr. Ziegfeld’s Follies are thrown on a moving 
picture screen while the instructor (Rex Van 
Scoop, Harvard, naughty-one) goes through 
the motions of entering, occupying and leaving 
the particular endroit. 

But a mere mention of a few of the other 
courses must suffice plucked at random from 
the 1919 catalogue. 

Course 23. Tableware and its uses. 

This course is equipped with rubber-shod 
forks and safety-blade cutlery. Instructor— 
Prof. Gillette. 

Course 31. Stress and Strain. The study of 
studs and how to use them; tensile strength of 
evening ties; how to break off the dickey habit. 
Instructor— Prof. Kaskell. 

Course 47. Conversational Poise. The study 
of vocabularies suited to art, literature, music, 
sports, the stage, poetry, new thought and 
eurythmic dancing. Instructress, Mrs. Stuyve- 
sant French. 


HE above merely suggests the scope of my 

work. The last named course 47, in itself, 
covers a tremendous field. Under Mrs. French 
is a little faculty within a faculty—wheels 
within wheels, if I may so put it—composed 
entirely of ladies who, in the art of conversa- 
tion far excel the average man. Each topic has 
its expert instructress recruited from the very 
top of her profession. Nothing is mure touch- 
ing than to see the dumb, almost bovine delight 
which greets charming little Miss Mae Zuic (of 
The Tumble-in Company) in her brilliant lec- 
ture (with illustrations), on the newer forms of 
dancing, which as Miss Zuic says in her vital 
way “are so convenient because they. can be 
done in a telephone booth!” 

In connection with this course occurred my 
only embarrassment when, at the recent Rain- 
bow Ball at Sherry’s one of my graduates, Mrs. 
Michael O’Rourke (of the Waterbury Brass 
Company O’Rourkes) reverted to type at the 
sound of a jazz-orchestra and performed a 
nervous break-down which loosened the chan- 
delier in the main dining-room. Fortunately it 
was a great success and I understand she has 
repeated it several times for charity—in private. 

From every side come offers of assistance in 
most encouraging volume. It only remains for 
those of us who are still true to the old tradi- 
tions of “politesse” to extend a welcoming hand 
to this great solvent body of social aspirants 
who are gradually emerging from the dark 
background of the roller-towel and the occa- 
sional tooth-brush. 
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Gulliver's Travels in New York 
An Account of the Explorer’s Visit to Rufegardenia 


REACHED New York without incident, 
I and was conveyed to the land of the Follies, 

a race of lovely girls who rule men, as the 
Amazons did, but with a far subtler power than 
the rule of might. From that happy bourne, I 
journeyed up to the land of Rufegardenia, 
which is a small province in the larger country 
of Cabarabia, the principal cities of which are 
Midnight-Frolicia and Centurygrovia. 

Like certain fur-bearing mammals, the Rufe- 
gardenians disappear during the cold winter 
months, and can only be said to live comfort- 
ably when the thermometer is above eighty. 

Even during the summer, they are scarcely 
in evidence in the daytime—for, although the 
heat seems necessary to their existence, the 
direct rays of the sun render them incapable 
of anything more active than business. 

At night, however, they congregate in vast 
hordes on the tops of houses where is their 
natural habitat. The Rufegardenians are not 
unlike men in appearance. The outer cover- 
ing, or skin, of the males is called, in their 
tongue, ““Pahmbeechsoot.”” It is almost white 
in the purest breeds, although many fine speci- 
mens can be found that are buff and cream- 
colored, and there are even a few of darker 
and more variegated hues. The snout or face 
of the male is universally crimson, and in the 
more robust specimens attains a shade of rare 
and lurid beauty. 

The female is an exceedingly curious crea- 
ture. Despite the intense heat, she frequently 
does not shed her winter fur, which grows in 
great abundance around her neck in the man- 
ner of an Elizabethan ruff. Her ears are in- 
visible, being covered with a hairy mat which 
grows Close to the head until it reaches the tips 
of the ear where it fluffs out wildly, doubtless 
as a protection from the extraordinary sounds 
that are shouted by her male companions. 


CURIOUS feature in the lives of these 

creatures was explained to me by my 
guide. With only a few exceptions, the male 
and female Rufegardenians are not mated— 
to each other. For the most 
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are thundered at. They cannot even make love, 
unless some tireless and perspiring hireling is 
howling strange sounds, or a company of his 
companions are blasting the ether with the 
terrifying vibrations of their brazen and bar- 
baric music. 

When I made my appearance on one of their 
house-tops, dressed in my simple costume 
which is so well known to children the world 
over, one of the ¢reatures turned and saw me. 
I prepared to defend myself, but the Rufe- 
gardenian merely moved closer to his com- 
panion and shouted what I shall represent 
phonetically as, ““Heezadvatizingsuthin!” As 
no one else seemed to notice me, I sat down. 
The air on the house-top was much warmer 
than on the street whence we had ascended in 
a small movable room called an “Elevator”. 

Apparently the Rufegardenians crave most 
ardently the warmth or “‘hotstuff” as they term 
it, for they smoke incessantly, and, in order to 
prevent the warm vapor from escaping, fans 
blow it back into their faces. 


T one end of the house-top, a platform or 
stage had been erected. At the base of 
this stage were musicians who continued to 
produce the strange music which I have already 
mentioned. In connection with this uproar, 
various performers appeared for our entertain- 
ment, although the Rufegardenians seemed 
quite oblivious to their noisiest efforts, for they 
ate and drank without paying the slightest at- 
tention to them. I must confess that I was 
not entirely out of sympathy with this attitude, 
for the entertainment was the strangest I have 
ever witnessed. 

A series of dancers and barbaric musi- 
cians followed each other rapidly—whirl- 
ing madly upon the stage and leaping madly 
off it again in a few seconds until my head was 
spinning. As each performer finished, the 
Rufegardenians, who had as usual paid no 
heed to their efforts, nevertheless burst into 
prolonged applause, and the performers leaped 
about the stage more rapidly than ever. 


By the time an hour or two of the perform- 
ance had passed and my head was splitting 
with the smoke and all the strange noises, there 
was a sudden flurry on the stage, and eight girl 
creatures, beautiful beyond the dreams of the 
poets, dashed upon the platform. 

Like the men-things who had begun the en- 
tertainment, these angelic creatures were also 
identical in movement, voice and _ gesture. 
They were clothed for the most part in bits 
of string to which were attached parti-colored 
balloons. When I mentioned to my neighbor 
that they were parti-colored, he laughed up- 
roariously and shouted in my ear, “You said 
it!” I admitted that it was indeed I and none 
other who had made the remark, but could get 
no further response beyond another laugh. I 
turned to my angels. They were singing. It 
was not entirely beautiful. But let us not 
speak of that. They were sufficient unto the 
night that had begotten them. For a moment 
they swayed and pirouetted, then—oh, wonder- 
ful—they dashed from the platform and came 
among us. Their leader neared my table. My 
guide was smoking—not as in our country, 
from a pipe—but with his tobacco wrapped in 
a white paper—a cigarette he cailed it. Imag- 
ine my horror when, as the vision approached, 
I saw my guide touch this burning thing to her 
balloon. I sprang to my feet to warn her. It 
was too late. There was a frightful explosion. 
With a cry, the entire choir of angels rushed for 
us. I leaped over the table and fled. A door 
appeared before me. I rushed on and closed it 
behind me. One of the angels was shouting at 
me. I looked about the room for another egress. 
There was none. At one side of the room, 
which was quite small, a rope ran from the 
ceiling to the floor. Aha, I thought, a bell 
cord. I pulled it. Nothing happened. Then 
I noticed that it ran through a hole in the floor. 
Apparently in this mad land, everything was 
topsy-turvy. To ring for help, I must pull up. 
I did so. Horrible! The room began to drop 
rapidly downwards. I was in what was called 
the elevator. In another moment I reached the 

depths and sprang to my feet, 





part the females and offspring 
are turned loose to forage in 
farmlands during the warm 
season, and are visited by the 
males only at infrequent in- 
tervals. I have seen exiled 
male Rufegardenians, who had 
been forced to live in another 
land called Suburbia, return 
to the country of their birth 
after a long absence. As they 
light gracefully on the roofs, 
they utter a strange and plain- 
tive cry in a minor key, which 
as nearly as it can be repre- 
sented in English characters, 
sounds like, ‘““Obe oi, Obe oi!” 

As fish* cannot live without 
water, as man cannot live with- 
out gin, so the people of Rufe- 
gardenia cannot exist without 
noise. Their food will not 
digest properly unless bedlam 














stunned, but unhurt, and 
rushed into the semi-darkness 
of the underground passage be- 
yond. A ray of light caught my 
eye. Adoor! I groped my way 
toward it and flung it open. I 
was in a grand ball-room, bril- 
liantly lighted—with tables— 
and at the other end, a stage! 
Suddenly I saw eight beautiful 
angels dressed in bits of string 
and balloons—Great Heavens! 
Impossible! No, it was they 
—or their sisters, or women 
like unto them. I fell faint- 
ing into the arms of the leader 


me. Then I was told that 
while I was still in the land 
of Cabarabia, I was in a 
small province of it known 
as Rathskellerania. ‘Merci- 
ful Heavens!’ I cried, ‘‘do 
they keep them even in the 








assails their ears. They can- 
not be entertained unless they 


“With only a few exceptions the male and 


female Rufegardenians are not mated” 


cellars?” 





of them as she rushed toward | 
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Anna, Chief of the Isadora Duncan Dancers 


Anna, the oldest of the six Isadora Duncan Dancers, was born in Switzerland, and joined 
Isadora’s school fourteen years ago, while she was still a child. Since Isadora’s departure 
for Europe, a year ago, she has assumed the leadership of the girls. She has arranged 
the programs for the performances which they have given here at Carnegie Hall, in Phila- 
delphia, Detroit and other cities, and co-operates with the manager in laying out their 
tours. The girls. though foreigners. have decided to make America their bermanent home. 
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Having your portrait painted, 
in the good old days, used to 
be a comparatively simple 
matter. It was as much a 
part of a woman’s social duties 
as going to the opera, or hav- 
ing her hair marcelled, and it 
caused just about as much ex- 
citement in her life. All you 
needed for the event was a 
black evening gown, a pet 
limousine-hound, a cheque for 
$10,000, and a date with John 
Sargent. The finished picture 
would be called “Portrait of 
Mme. X,” and exhibited at the 
Academy, and there you were 















































The Ultimate 
You Can’t Be Modern Without the Aid of a Modernist Sculptor 
Sketches by FISH 
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It used to be considered 

awfully radical and just 

the least bit Bohemian, if 

you know what we mean, 

to have your portrait done 

by a bearded foreigner like 
Monsieur Chartran,—local 
talent was simply nowhere. 
It was always obligatory, 
while posing for the por- 
trait, to bring along a 
trained aunt, to keep off 
draughts and _ gentlemen 
callers. The picture was 
named something like “‘An- 
nabelle—a Portrait Study,” 
and you could almost al- 
ways tell, in three guesses, 
who it was intended to be 
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But having one’s portrait merely painted isn’t being done any more— 
it is what is known, in proletariat circles, as Old Stuff. The thing to 
do now is to lease a sculptor, and have him do a simple little portrait 
in marble, and cal! it ‘““Mrs. ***—a Mood.” Prospective sitters for 
modernist busts of themselves should always remember never to show 
any surprise at the finished product. Never behave like the lady in 
the sketch; remember that only novices faint at the first glimpse of 
the completed masterpiece. The thing to do, to show one’s deep 
appreciation of Art, is to clasp the hands, gaze yearningly at the 
ceiling and murmur in passionate undertones, “It is wonderful—but 
wonderful! The feeling, the soul, the ego—how could you know?” 







































If you want to go that far, you can have your por- 
trait done by one of the cubist sculptors, who are 
causing such a furore—among themselves. Just go 
down to any street below Fourteenth and ask the 
first man you see if he won’t do a bust of you; he is 
sure to be a cubist sculptor. Any one of this little 
group of lads will be only too glad to oblige with a 
charming trifle, looking rather like an egg after a 
hard Easter, and to name it “Arrangement: Mrs. B.” 


But the sculpture of the young Roumanian refugee 
artiste, now in our midst, is the very farthest one 
can get in modern portraiture. Her art is so modern 
that it hasn’t even been given a name as yet; she 
makes the most advanced work of the cubist sculp- 
tors look like Rogers groups. The gifted sculptress 
specializes in soul-expression portraits,—naturally, 
every woman would just love to have a little statue 
of her soul, somewhere around the house. The com- 
pleted statue, always in the nude, bears the sug- 
gestive title “My Soul, in passing: Nocturne” 
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In case you haven’t decided just which school you want to employ in Hotel Brevoort. The noble spirit, at the extreme right is Henri 
creating your portrait, here is a cross-section of Greenwich Village’s Pryzmytioff, the Post-Futurist Sculptor delivering an impassioned 
be 0 most representative group of sculptors at their recent dinner at the talk on “The Sculpture of Day After To-morrow, and Why” 
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CHARLOTTE FAIRCH:LD 
Irene Fenwick is now cn tour in a 
new play, mystically entitled, 
“Those Who Walk in Darkness.” 
which is scheduled to arrive in 
New York some time in August 











DARON DE MEYER ALFRED CHENEY JOHNSTON 


Evelyn Gosnell adds much to the 

general scenic beauty, as well as the a 
general complications of the plot, of E 
“Up in Mabel’s Room,” which plans 
spending the Summer in New York lit 
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Ann Andrews, after a brief appearance 
in New York in Zoe Akins’ short- 
lived comedy, “Papa,” will appear 
soon on Broadway in “Dark Horses,” 
a new play by Samuel Shipman 


Peggy Wood is now in a state of Wl 
hard-earned rest, after a year or more 
in “‘Maytime,” both in New York and 
on tour. She is the half-author of a as 
play, which is to be produced in New 
York some time in the coming Fall 
VICTOR GEORG he 
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The Close of a Perfect Season 


Reviews of Four Comedies—Two of Them With Music, Two of Them Without 


Irish question, I can’t help being 

appalled at the thought of what a 
rough day it will be for the drama when 
Ireland is freed. What are the play- 
wrights ever going to do about it? How 
could an Irish drama make a hit without 
references to the oppressed Emerald Isle, 
spoken with a sob in the voice, to bring 
storms of emotion from the shrieking 
Sinn Feiners in the gallery ? 

How will they ever hang the S.R.O. 
sign out unless the play contains quota- 
tions from Robert Emmet, to drive wild 
the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick in the 
balcony? How can Chauncey Olcott and 
Fiske O’Hara and Andrew Mack ever 
make a living without the wrongs of the 
Old Country to break into song about? 
When Ireland at length emerges from the 
bush league and joins the League of Na- 
tions, what will there be left for the Irish 
to get themselves all worked up about? 
Home Rule may be a perfectly corking 
thing—but when it comes in, the Irish 
drama will immediately cease to make 
any more money. The most ardent Home 
Rule enthusiasts must face that fact. 

Mr. David Belasco, the producer of 
“Dark Rosaleen,” and the Messrs. Whit- 
ford Kane and W. D. Hepenstall, its 
authors, ought to get together at least once 
a day and give three rousing cheers for 
England. If Ireland were on its own, their 
little Sinn Fein drama wouldn’t be doing any- 
where near so well. It would be just a mild 
and soothing musical comedy without music,— 
with the usual picturesque peasantry, the cruel 
mortgage-holder, the blind fiddler, the trio of 
comedians, the old apple-woman, and the con- 
versation about the moonlight. 

As it is, the house is jammed to the roof, 
nightly, with Home Rule rooters. The Belasco 
Theatre rocks with wild, free, Gaelic shouts of 
appreciation at every broken utterance about 
the sufferings of Erin. A picture of Robert 
Emmet causes the entire audience to break 
down utterly and sob on one another’s shoul- 
ders; and when Eileen Huban waves the green, 
white, and orange of the Irish Republic, there 
is grave apprehension that the pillars which 
support the balcony will not bear up under 
the terrific strain. 


(i to reason though I am on the 


HE action of the drama is stopped every 

few moments by the hysterical appreciation 
of the audience; after each patriotic sentiment 
is uttered, at least ten minutes has to be allowed 
for the shouting to die away. And, as there is 
a patriotic sentiment about every eight lines, 
every evening, in the Belasco Theatre, sounds 
like Peace Night. There are times, in fact, 
When the orgy of patriotism grows a bit weari- 
some to undemonstrative souls in the audience; 
as the evening advances, one seems to care less 
and less about whether or not Ireland ever gets 
her wish; and, at the final curtain, one leaves 
the theatre appreciatively humming “God Save 
the King.” 

But that, of course, is neither here nor there. 
“Dark Rosaleen’”? was neither written nor 
produced for undemonstrative souls. Its pro- 


By DOROTHY PARKER 





Diantha Pattison is appearing in William Le Baron’s 
farce, “I Love You,” which conclusively proves that a 
farce can be a success even though there is no bed in it 


duction was based, one can’t help thinking, on 
the great truth that nothing crowds the box- 
office like patriotism. And there you are. Mr. 
Belasco, Mr. Hepenstall, and Mr. Kane won’t 
have to worry about their garage bills as long 
as the Irish population in our city holds out. 

Aside from the heart-throbs about the ver- 
dant isle, ‘Dark Rosaleen” concerns itself with 
the story of a horse race. It is the same horse 
race that has provided the plot to so many 
dramas—at the last moment, the jockey who 
was to ride the heroine’s entry, defaults; so the 
hero rides the little mare to victory, thus win- 
ning the money to lift the mortgage. There 
are three radical innovations in the plot of 
“Dark Rosaleen,” however; the jockey is not 
drugged, but is bought over by the rival horse 
owner; the mortgage is not on the old farm, but 
on a public house; and the odds on the little 
mare are only twenty to one. This is the first 
known drama based on a horse race in which 
the winner was not at least a hundred to one 
shot. However, the little mare wins by the 
conventional ten lengths, so the plot is not too 
daring to distress the more conservative among 
the audience. 

The production of the play is, of course, a 
perfect one, with brilliant splashes of local 
color, and there are many bright spots of com- 
edy between the dense masses of patriotism. 
Also, there are some exceptionally clever per- 
formances—notably those of Eileen Huban and 
Beryl Mercer. Henry Duffey, who plays the 
hero, seems a bit to overdo the dreaminess of 
the Irish lad; he rather gives the impression of 
playing the rdle in his sleep. 

It is restful, after an evening at ‘“‘Dark Rosa- 
leen,” to venture into a theatre and listen to 
brogueless English; it is quieting to the nerves 


CHARLOTTE FAIRCHILD 


not to hear the actors ejaculating “arrah” 
and telling one other to “whist, now!” 
It is pleasant, too, to see the audience 
keeping its seats and abstaining from 
hysterics. Therefore, “I Love You,” 
William Le Baron’s farce at the Booth, 
proved a delightfully soothing two hours 
and a half. It isn’t exactly a thing to get 
up and cheer about, but, worn and weak 
from the excitement of the Belasco pyro- 
technical display, one is only too grateful 
that it isn’t. Mr. Le Baron has achieved 
what has seemed, so far in the season, to 
be an impossibility; he has written a 
successful farce without a bed, a pair of 
pajamas, a newly married couple, or a 
line in it that you couldn’t repeat to your 
own mother. It is about the only farce 
running in the Borough of Manhattan to 
which an honorable young man can take 
an innocent young girl without feeling 
that he has to marry her afterwards. 

“T Love You” is not extraordinary for 
its killing lines nor its screaming situa- 
tions, but there is a good-humored ease 
about it that is decidedly grateful. There 
are moments, it must be admitted, when 
one rather wishes one had brought the 
Ouiga-board along, to while the time 
away, but the rather dull stretches are not 
of gréat length nor frequency. The farce 
is extremely well done, particularly by 
Gilbert Douglas and Richard Dix, with 

John Westley in one of his accepted rdles, and 
Diantha Pattison in the leading feminine part. 


HE musical comedies of the month are 

“She’s a Good Fellow” and “The Lady in 
Red,” both of which owe their book and lyrics 
to Anne Caldwell—evidently a native of New 
York, judging by the casualness with which 
she rhymes “teacher” and “reach a.” “She’s a 
Good Fellow” will keep the Globe Theatre 
crowded to the exits all through the Summer. 
Its plot is a pitiful little thing-about the young 
man who, in feminine clothes, gets into the 
girls’ school—you know the style of thing. 
But what’s a plot to a musical comedy? ‘“She’s 
a Good Fellow” relies principally on a series 
of specialties—really, it’s an extremely good 
vaudeville show, which is perhaps the best 
thing for a Summer show to be. Plots mean 
nothing in the lives of the visiting buyers. 
The show has enormous assets in the persons of 
Olin Howland, Ann Orr, the Duncan Sisters, 
Ivy Sawyer, and Joseph Santley—who can 
dress up in woman’s clothes without making 
you yearn to scale your programme at him— 
and an extraordinarily pretty chorus. And 
then it has Jerome Kern’s music. 

But “The Lady in Red,” at the Lyric—oh, 
that’s a sad blow. Except for the always en- 
tertaining Adele Rowland, one or two of Rob- 
ert Winterberg’s tunes, and an _ occasional 
dance, it all but drives you out to the movies. 
One must say for it that the last two acts are 
better than the first; they had to be—no one 
could keep up that average. But it’s a musical 
comedy, and you know how people are, at this 
time of year. They will go to anything, just 
so long as it’s a musical comedy. “The Lady 
in Red” will doubtless be with us for months. 











BARON DE MEYER 
Gertrude Hoffman has en- 
joyed an _ extraordinarily 
successful season in vaude- 
ville. She is, we venture 
to say, in costuming, light- 
ing, arrangement of her 
programs, and dancing an 
artist who stands alone 


GOLDBERG 


Desiré Lubowska has, we must 
admit, been a favorite dancer 
of ours ever since she gave 
her nightly “Vanity Fair” 
dances in the grill of the Hotel 
Knickerbocker. Her dancing, 
at the Hippodrome, during the 
past few months has naturally 
made her a host of new friends 


New York—the World’s Dancing Mecca 


VANITY FAIR 















BRUGUIERE 


Roshanara has made In- 
dian dancing popular in 
New York. Lately she has 
added a Ceylonese number 
to her programs and, only 
the other day, we saw her 
in a suite of French dances: 
period of Louis XIV 


Quite the most remarkable 
Russian dancers who have 
come to New York during 
the year are the famous 
Pavley company which, in 
a series of notable panto- 
mimic ballets, has been 
appearing here with the 
Chicago Opera Company 


The City Is Still Loyal to Its Favorite Dancers—Whether Oriental or Russian 
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SARAROFF, MOSCOW 

, Olga Leonardovna Knipper, leading actress 
of the Moscow Art Theatre Company and 
widow of the playwright Anton Tchehoff 





SAHAROFF,.MOSCOW 


Ivan Mihailovitch Mosk- 
vin, of 





ELIZABETH, MOSCOW 


Vassili Ivanovitch Katchaloff, versatile leading actor, 
after Stanislavsky, in the Moscow Art Theatre Company 


Viadimir 
the Moscow Art 


Ivanovitch Ny- 
emirovitch-Dantchenko, 


Theatre Company, and lead- 
ing high comedian of Rus- 
sia, some say of the world 


President of the Direction 
and first financial backer 
of the Moscow Art Theatre 
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HORNSTEIN, MOSCOW 
Constantin Sergeievitch Stanislavsky, Pres- 
ident of the Council and First Artist of 
the Moscow Art Theatre, also its founder 
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The Old Guard at the Art Theatre 


Moscow’s Revolutionists of Yesterday Are the Conservatives of To-day 


F you stand still long enough in these days 

of frantic flux, you may experience the sen- 

sation of movement without budging from 
your post. Like the train on the next track, 
the world sweeps by so relentlessly that you are 
sure your own Pullman is backing up into the 
past. To use the political terminology of the 
times, yesterday’s Left becomes to-day’s Right, 
and a new Left springs up out of the void. 

At least, that is what has happened to the 
Old Guard at the Moscow Art Theatre, fore- 
most of the institutional homes of the drama of 
our time. Twenty years ago, when Stanislav- 
sky, actor, and Nyemirovitch-Dantchenko, 
wealthy connoisseur, decreed the birth of the 
Art Theatre, the new group included all the 
revolutionary artists of the Russian stage. It 
stood at the extreme Left and had to fight the 
battles which innovators in the arts invariably 
encounter. To-day, after a surprisingly small 
depletion of its original ranks through death 
or secession, the Moscow Art Theatre is as 
conservative as a Pre-Raphaelite, holding the 


By OLIVER M. SAYLER 


extreme Right of the Russian stage against the 
determined inroads of the futurists and the 
cubists and the suprematists. 

The influence of the Moscow Art Theatre is 
evident throughout the Russian stage to-day. 
Sometimes that influence takes the form of 
emulation, as at the Small State Theatre in 
Moscow, endowed home of the classic drama, 
where Prince Sumbatoff, its director, freely 
admits the inspiration and new life his own 
institution received from Stanislavsky. Some- 
times it assumes the guise of opposition—as 
With Meyerhold and his intensely theatrical, 
unrealistic methods at the Alexandrinsky 
Theatre in Petrograd; or the Kamerny Theatre 
in Moscow, with its highly emotionalized man- 
ner; or Yevrenoff and his new way of thinking 
in the theatre, monodrama. 

You cannot be an artist in the theatre in 
Russia and remain neutral on the subject of 
the Moscow Art Theatre. Either you are for 
it or you are against it, and if you are against 
it, the sincerity of vour belief is tested by the 


intensity of your ‘‘againstness.” Hard is the 
task of the critic in Russia who tries to find 
a place in his view of the theatre not only for 
Stanislavsky but also for his half dozen op- 
ponents—who, by the way, have nothing in 
common but their antagonism to the realism 
of the Art Theatre! I shall never forget the 
youthful eagerness with which they all solicited 
my confession of faith in their particular artis- 
tic gospel! 


oe the Moscow Art Theatre 
goes quietly on its way, perpetuating the 
tradition it has founded and creating new 
beauty in the métier it has brought to perfec- 
tion. The Old Guard, self-assured after years 
of experiment, is heedless of those who batter 
and storm in press and pamphlet, in polemic 
and production, against the principles of its 
faith. It is content in the homage paid to it by 
the Moscow public, who stand in line for hours 
to obtain by lottery the right to purchase its 
coveted seat coupons. (Continued on page 72) 











Estelle Winwood 


An English Star, Shining Brightly in Our Dramatic Heavens 
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Actors: A Hate Song, by DOROTHY PARKER 


I hate Actors; 
They ruin my evenings. 


HERE are the Juveniles; 
[tie Male Ingenues. 

They always interpret the réles of wealthy young sportsmen, 
So that they can come running on in white flannels, 
Carrying tennis racquets, and wearing spiked shoes. 
Whenever the lights go up 
They are discovered with their arms around some girl. 
They wear their watches and handkerchiefs on their arms, 
And they simply couldn’t play a scene without their cigarette 

cases. 

They think that the three Greatest Names in American History 
Are Hart, Schaffner, and Marx. 
They are constantly giving interviews to the Sunday papers 
Complaining about the car-loads of mash notes they receive. 
They know they have it in them to do something Really Big; 


4 there are the Tragedians; 

The Ones Who Made Shakespeare famous. 

They are always telling what they used to say to Booth. 

And they talk about the old traditions 

As if they had collaborated on them. 

They make their positively last appearance, semi-annually, 

And they are just about to go on farewell tour No. 118397, 
Series H. 

They never appear in any réle 

In which they have to wear long trousers. 

If they stooped to play in any drama written after 1700, 

They know that Art could never be the same. 

They are forever striding around the stage in trick tempests, 

Wearing aluminum armor, and waving property swords, 

And shrieking at Heaven to do its worst,— 

I wish Heaven would kindly oblige. 


ND there are the Drawing-Room Stars; 





I wish they were on their way! 


fogs are the Movie Heroes; 


They sue the company. 
They wear their hair bobbed, 


They were never known to lose a fight; 


them. 





They relate how Belasco told them that they would go far— 


The Boys Who Drove the Wild West Wild. 
They are forever fading out into the sunset, 
And if they can’t pose for a close-up every few feet 


And always look as if they dressed by mail. 
The whole troupe of supernumeraries hasn’t a chance against 


They are just bubbling over with animal spiritsa— 
They are continually walking up the side of houses, 

Or springing from one galloping horse to another, 

Or leaping out of balloons, without parachutes. 

And they love to be photographed balancing on one foot 
On the extreme edge of the Grand Canyon,— 

Oh, that I might get behind them, just once! 


If it only would! 


I hate Actors; 


The Ones That Swing a Mean Tea-Cup. 
They always appear in those dramas 
In which the Big Line is “No cream, please—lemon.” 
They interpret every emotion 
By tapping the left thumb-nail with the cork-tipped cigarette. 
They are invariably the best-dressed men on our stage,— 
Their press-agent says so himself. 
They are always standing in the center of the stage 
Saying cutting things about marriage; 
And they hang around in property moonlight, 
Making middle-aged love. 
They cherish secret ambitions 
To take off their cutaways and play Hamlet; 
They know they could be great 
If the public would only give thém their just due— 


They ruin my evenings. 








The House of a Poet 


The Villa of Gabriele d’Annunzio at Settignano 


we set out to visit the house of Gabriele 

d’Annunzio at Settignano, near Flor- 
ence. The rumor went that Italy’s greatest 
living man of letters was bankrupt. At any 
rate, the villa in which so much of his work 
had been done was thrown open to the curious 
public for a few days before the date on which 
the whole estate, including the valuable fur- 
niture and the art collection, was to be put up 
at auction. 

All Florence flew to Settignano; countesses 
—friends, perhaps, of the poet—elbowed rich 
bourgeois; and, easily recognizable by their 
businesslike air and their notebooks, dealers 
hovered about the premises like so many birds 
of prey. The villa, a low gray building, cov- 
ered with creepers and half hidden by shrub- 
bery, faced toward Florence, which lay in the 
valley below. Near the house were the stables 
where (these, too, for sale) were kept d’An- 
nunzio’s forty dogs and the famous white horse 
upon which he roamed the Tuscan lanes. 

While the crowd gradually melted away, it 
was pleasant to explore the garden, so green 
and still in the warm sunlight, and sending up 
a heady smell of lemon blossoms and the deep, 


O* a spring afternoon some ten years ago 





dusty tang of box. Presently, when the last 
limousine had honked its way down the high- 
walled road toward the Arno, one ventured 
into the deserted house. Immediately the 
sparkling afternoon was blotted out. The 
narrow entrance-hall was semi-dark; faintly, 
with the chill reminiscence of stone churches 
in its fragrance, a suggestion of incense hung 
in the air. 

There were endless small rooms on the lower 
floor, literally crowded with what the catalogue 
of the sale correctly called ‘objects of art.” 
Oak tables, Majolica vases, bronzes, ivories, 
bits of old silk, high-back Renaissance chairs, 
tapestries hidden behind wooden madonnas, 
early Umbrian crucifixions in bright greens 
and reds, and casts from the antique were 
heaped pell-mell. The villa seemed half a 
church, half a museum. The windows were 
diamond-paned, and made of an opaque glass 
which shut out the smiling spring and let in 
an unearthly glow. In the center of each case- 
ment showed the poet’s device, worked in a 
colored medallion:—A laurel wreath with a 
scroll beneath, on which one made out the 
legend, “Per non dormire’—*“‘So as not to 
sleep.” 


ERE, one felt, was a key to the man:— 

exhibiting as it did a consciousness of 
achievement, somewhat blatant and ridiculous 
to one’s well-bred Anglo-Saxon mind, but a 
consciousness tempered by a sense of noblesse 
oblige, a yearning toward further accomplish- 
ment, which proved itself to be real, and found 
fine expression during the war. D’Annunzio’s 
share in rallying Italy to the side of the Allies 
was no insignificant one, and in his daring 
flights over Austrian territory he has given sub- 
stantial proof of the courage and devotion that 
breathed through his fiery speeches. 

Like the other apartments, the poet’s bed- 
room, which was also on the ground floor, dis- 
played a bewildering medley of furnishings. 
A singular, circular “‘prie-Dieu” stood before 
the window; the walls were made up of odd 
panels carved in disparate designs which were 
almost indistinguishable in the half-light. At 
the bottom of the canopied bed, facing toward 
the pillow, stood a gigantic shape, grotesque 
and terrifyingly still. Its head almost touched 
the low ceiling. In the bronze face were set 
white eyeballs with inky pupils; one arm, 
crooked at the elbow, stretched forward in 
an unexplainable (Continued on page 94) 
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Something in the French Incroyable period 
for beach patrol-work. The lady is, of 
course, on the look-out for suffering aviaters 


thing. 








But the best costume of them all, after all, 
is something native, characteristic, American! 





The renovated Turkish Em- 
Pire can still furnish a few 
suggestions for this sort of 


elaborate Turkish towelling 


VANITY FAIR 
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Evidently (judging by the costume) a 
Persian Gulf fishing-girl. The net goes 
with the costume. In fact, it is the costume 


also, the 


Why not Egyptian deities—right on our bathing 
beaches—Newport, Southampton, Bar Harbor? 


The “New Freedom” in Bathing Suits 


Sketches by Helen Jameson 


ROGRESS seems to have become fashionable everywhere except at the sea- 
shore. While we are acting the gallant mandatory to the Dobrudja and ac- 
cepting Dalmatian problems as our own, there still exists the old provincialism in 
our manner of dressing for bathing, the old reluctance to break away from the 
designs of our native modistes and the taffeta creations of the local shops. Miss 
Jameson (our youngest contributor, by the way, being exactly sixteen) has 


conceived and executed the above designs in the hope of bringing to our sea 
bathers a few new ideas to follow out during the coming summer. The designs 
are all built along foreign lines. Certainly something in this field of interna- 
tional relations would do more to give us a better understanding of our 
friends across the water than any number of covenants or League secretariats. 
What we need is the personal touch in foreign affairs and an interchange of ideas. 
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What a Young Girl Should Know 


Especially If She Wants to Be a Popular Figure in New York Society 


another, a débutante certainly 
has a rough time of it in New 

York society. Problems of the most 
intricate nature are always coming 
into her young life. She is forever 
being confronted by dilemmas of the 
most serious description. And a sin- 
gle wrong decision, even a single mo- 
ment of wavering, may cost her her 
social position. It is almost too har- 
rowing to think about. 

Just to give you some idea of what 
a débutante is up against, in this hard, 
cruel New York world, here are four 
dark problems that one girl had to 
solve. It is a terrible thing, to think 
of a poor innocent girl having these 
four bitter experiences, but it just goes 
to show how much a débutante can 
work into her life if she only keeps at it. 

We are leaving the thing to you. 

If you were a poor, struggling little 
debutante striving to make your way 
in a great city, just how would you 
face these vital crises? What would 
be your solution of these problems of 
a young girl—who is but one of a 
large group of similar sinned-against 
damsels ? 


[T'snosher, one consideration with 


Problem A 


ISS E , the heroine of these tragic 

episodes, is a girl of irreproachable fam- 
ily, impeccable social position, great popu- 
larity, much charm, and, unfortunately, small 
income—almost invisible, in fact. She is an 
orphan, living with an impressive but absent- 
minded aunt. She must settle her problems 
for herself. 

She has recently met a man who has come 
on to New York from the mysterious regions 
broadly known as the West. He is one of 
those who have so happily been called Nature’s 





noblemen; he has a heart of gold, an over- 


whelming kindliness, and a desire—which is 
almost pathetic in its intensity—to give pleas- 
ure to those he likes. And, like most of these 
elderly Lochinvars that come out of the West, 
he has an almost indecent amount of money. 
But he has the true Western naiveté; the little 
subtleties of social convention go completely 
over his head—he just doesn’t know a single 
thing about them. 

Out of the sheer goodness of his heart, think- 
ing it would give her pleasure to own them— 
which it undoubtedly would—he has sent some 
charming and expensive gifts to the debutante, 
in whom he has taken a deep, almost a father- 
ly, interest. ‘The Westerner has never had an 
evil intention in all his life; he has sent our 
heroine a diamond wrist watch and a gold 
vanity case in the sweet innocence of his vast, 
Western generosity. 

And this is where you come into the plot. 
Just what would you do, if you were that 
debutante? Remember that you are a young 
girl, far from rich, and you naturally would 
love to own those charming little objets d’art. 
Also remember the sterling character and the 
blissful ignorance of the giver. It is these 
things which make the problem so intricate; 
bearing all of them in mind—would you keep 
those gifts, or would you return them? 





“She had taken a great fancy to the débutante, 
and, through our heroine, she thought she saw a 
way to the attainment of the desire of her kindly 


old heart. In the strictest confidence, she sub- 
mitted this very dark plan to the débutante” 


Problem B 


HE next event in our heroine’s adventurous 

career is her acquaintance with a certain 
dowager, a lady absurdly rich, extremely amia- 
ble, ineradicably middle-class, and—oh, well, 
if you must know it, just the least shade vulgar. 
This kindly soul longed beyond all things to 
be in society. She had brooded over it, in her 
helpless way, for a long, long time. She has 
taken a great fancy to the débutante, and, 
through our heroine, she thought she saw a 
way to the attainment of the desire of her 
kindly old heart. She came to the débutante 
and, in the strictest confidence, submitted this 
dark plan. She—the dowager, you know— 
would pay the débutante a very nice little year- 
ly wage of $10,000, if the débutante would 
introduce her to the right people, would take 
her about now and then, would speak an en- 
thusiastic word for her at the right moments, 
—in short, would push her, gently but firmly, 
into society. It was all, of course, to be a 
profound secret. No one save the débutante 
and the dowager would ever know. It was 
not to be over-done, nor to be done obviously. 
Just tactfully, quietly, and gradually the dowa- 
ger would be worked into the elect. 

So there you are. Should the débutante 
accept the offer? 


Problem C 


ND here enters the villain. Our heroine’s 

charms have proved strongly attractive to 

a well-known man-about-town, somewhere 

along about twice her age. He is a broker, 

very rich and very popular, but a permanent 
and unmistakable bachelor. 

He casually informs the débutante that, 





The answers to the etiquette puzzles published 
in the May issue of Vanity Fair, and the award 
of the prize for the best answer in the May 
etiquette contest, will be found on page 76 











while buying some stock for himself, 
he bought a few extra shares, just as 
a little present for her. The stock 
has accommodatingly gone up, and he 
tells her that he will send her a cheque 
for her share of the profits. Of course, 
our heroine, in her well-brought-up 
way, protests, and says she cannot 
accept the cheque. That, the broker 
says, is all nonsense—he _ simply 
bought a few extra shares of stock, 
and the thing went up. He had noth- 
ing to do with it—it was just luck 
that it didn’t go down. Why, it isn’t 
at all as if he were giving her money. 

Please help the suffering débutante! 
Tell her whether or not she should ac- 
cept that cheque. 


Problem D 


T last, we have come to the heart 
interest. This is where the love 
motif is brought into our heroine’s 
strenuous life. She has become en- 
gaged to a youth of good family but 
small fortune, shortly before his de- 
parture for France, with the A. E. F. 
There has been no formal announce- 
ment; the engagement is a secret one. 
It has been eighteen months since she 
has seen her fiancé, but her affections have 
never wavered—that is, until just recently. 
And just recently she has met a man with 
good looks, charm, breeding, position, and 
money—in short, all the modern conveniences 
—and she has come to realize that he is the 
only man with whom she can ever be happy. 
But there is her unsuspecting fiancé, still in 
France with his regiment. What is the fair 
thing for her to do about him? Shall she 
let him know of her change of heart, immedi- 
ately, while he is far away from home, in a 
dreary French village? Or shall she let him 
have a few more good months, and then, when 
he comes home, break the news and the en- 
gagement simultaneously? 


The May Contest 


HESE little monthly etiquette festivals of 

Vanity Fair’s certainly do much to make 
Mr. Burleson’s life even less worth living than 
it was before they started. Every month, ava- 
lanches of letters descend upon the poor, weak 
little mail service, crushing it completely. 
Puzzle-hounds from every nook and corner of 
our grand and glorious Union rise up in answer 
to the call of the etiquette problems, and send 
in their solutions in envelopes bearing such 
quaint postmarks as Vicksburgh, Mississippi, 
and Brooklyn, New York. The May problems. 
brought even more ardent response than the 
April ones; it is truly gratifying to learn that 
there is such wide and palpitating interest in 
this clean and wholesome sport. 

The answers to the May problems, though 
interesting, again show in some cases a deplor- 
able lack of seriousness. It cuts Vanity Fair to 
the core that such vital issues should so often 
be treated with such unseemly levity. Is there 
no reverence in this generation? Some ill-timed 
jesters advocated such courses as inviting the 
laundress’ daughter to make a fourteenth at 
dinner, or calling in Mr. Martin’s ex-wife to 
make a complete four- (Continued on page 76) 
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LAURETTE TAYLOR 


Because she has ever been a beneficent influence on the American 
stage; because she is the wife of Hartley Manners, a gifted and suc- 
cessful playwright; because she has refused to go into the movies; 
because she has written an excellent book; because she gave us some 
notable performances of Shakespeare: but chiefly because, with fine 


the Hall of Fame: 





GEORGE M. COHAN 


Because, though only forty years of age, he is to-day one of the super- 
men of our stage; because he wrote the best of all the American war 
songs; because he knew that the American flag was all right long 
before the public at large became aware of it; because he is a dis- 
tinguished actor, manager, composer and playwright; but chiefly be- 
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WHITE 





fervor, she headed the greatest theatrical benefit tour of the war 





GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO 


Because he has always cared more for form and beauty in art than 
for unregulated power; because he is the best French scholar in Italy; 
because he is one of the noblest of living poets; because during the 
war he was the heart and soul of Italy’s superb effort in the air, and 
risked flights and bombing adventures that staggered regular aviators 
in the Italian service; but chiefly because he has demonstrated—along 
with Ignace Paderewsky—that an artist frequently possesses the qualities 
that go to make up a stimulating, wise and efficient leader of a nation 





cause he does not produce, or act in, anything but clean, wholesome plays 





BACHRACH 


DR. JOSEPH A. BLAKE 


Because he was for years a commanding figure in American surgery 
and head of several of the most famous hospitals in the country; 
because he is as modest as he is able; because he wears the ribbon 
of the Legion of Honor; because his career in the great war was 
second to that of no other living doctor; because at Neuilly, at Paris, 
and at Ris Orangis he made America a synonym for science, 
kindliness, charity, and skill; and, finally, because he has at last returned 
to America to resume his studies and expositions, in the higher surgery 
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“Le Grog du Colonel.” A 
swift and sure little sketch 
by Forain. The drawings on 
this page are reproduced 
with the permission of A. E. 
Gallatin, their present owner 


The Art of Jean Louis Forain 


The Veteran Who Is Still a Master, as Well as a Popular Idol, in France 


EAN LOUIS FORAIN is, in some re- 
spects, the most picturesque figure in 
French art to-day. Although sixty-seven 

years of age, he was, throughout the war, in 
charge of the French camouflage corps. He 
and Steinlen rendered an incredibly important 
service to France. Forain’s war lithographs 
and military drawings were all of them ad- 
mirable, but, if one wishes to see him at his 
best one must turn back to his pre-war period 
when he was interested in other things than 
war and warlike themes. Let us consider, a 
little, the art of Forain in the earlier days. 

It is an art, derived first,—and slightly— 
from Carpeaux; then directly from Manet and 
Degas. Yet, in spite of those influences, his 
work is always original. Whether he draws 
or paints, in oils, in water-colors, or in other 
mediums, he is always startling to one’s senses, 
astonishing to one’s sensations. Take, for in- 
stance, the captious corruption of a drawing- 
room in a theatre, the tones of lights and 
shadows, the spices of the flesh, in one of his 
Pastels: and notice the extraordinary difference 
between this and a painting of a similar in- 
terior where the actress sits before her mirror: 
we see her begin her make-up; 
she tilts her head backward to 
see the effect of her hair. 

Then imagine another, rather 
in the manner of Degas, where, 
in the wings a tall woman comes 
forward leaning on a man’s 
arm; she wears a gorgeous dress 
and the other men, in evening- 
dress, move out of her way: all 
obviously enough aware of her 
professional smile. And_ the 
whole canvas lives, with disor- 
dered life; one feels it and one 
sees it. 





EGAS has painted the fas- 

cination of women’s flesh, 
supremely. Forain, before the 
war, painted the Folies-Bergere, 
translated the whole horror and 
atrocity of the thing into a kind 
of carnival; showed the scene, 
the audience, the bars, the men 
and women, the sense of move- 
ment, of the heated atmosphere, 
of the very smoke of cigarettes. 
And, again in a café, in a court, 


By ARTHUR SYMONS 





in a theatre—in the wings! The little painted 
dancers on tip-toe as they talk to a Balzacian 
Hulot who grimaces at them; one seizes 
snatches of their conversation, catches their 
gestures; one sees others gazing on them with 
envious eyes, or half-seen turning to one laugh- 
ing faces. He can be cruel to them, satirize 
them, after the fashion of a splendid draughts- 
man who might once have been an 18th cen- 
tury Abbé. 

Baudelaire was. more learned, more perverse, 
more deliberate in his visualising the Vices 
than Forain. His technique is complicated. 
He has made extraordinary water-colors height- 
ened with touches of oil, scenes in cafés, and 
in brothels and in the bars of music-halls. He 
gives one the sharp savourous scene of colors 
studiously spiced, and obtains, as he unites 
unimaginable effects, shades of a curious ex- 
actness, by the absolute science of an imagina- 
tive Alchemist. 

So he paints women as women: this one with 
alluring eyes, with her cold and ambiguous 
smile, the glorious masses of her hair soaked 
in strange mixtures; with some of Lautrec’s 
effects where some tinge of green finds its way 

| 








“Au café.” 


A fine example of Forain’s realism, of his 
simple method, and of the economy of his artistic means 


invariably into flesh-color; where one sees 
something green in rouged cheeks, in peroxide- 
of-hydrogen hair. But he never uses an ani- 
line dye, poisoning nature, as Lautrec did; 
who, being tempted by tenebrous spirits, set 
himself to paint a green shadow on faces, on 
those of the people who sit night after night 
outside the cafés in Montmartre. 

I have before me one of his finest etchings: 
Le quart d’heure de Rabelais. It represents a 
private room in a restaurant, seen just before 
the man and woman are preparing to leave. 
In the red-papered room one sees a divan; the 
man—a big, fat, ugly creature—is being helped 
into his overcoat by an uglier waiter, while the 
woman puts on her bonnet before the glass, 
scribbled over with names; exactly as in Ros- 
setti’s bit, when the man sees the woman’s 
reflection— 





‘Where teems, with first foreshadowings, 

Your pier-glass scratched with diamond rings.” 

And one sees, in the sordid aspect of this par- 

ticular place, how the hired woman carelessly 

arranges her hair, as if she had totally forgot- 
ten the existence of the man who 
never looks at her; he, apparent- 
ly stifled by the heat, looks at 
nothing, as he is tortured by the 
pulls of the—as one says in Ar- 
got—larbin. 





ORAIN alone gives one the 

concentrated quintessence of 
all that passes on the boulevards 
in Paris and of the interiors of 
cafés and of private rooms. Has 
not everyone noticed, in daylight, 
the banality of these rooms 
where one lives only at night, 
when all that is faded takes the 
peculiar tones of lights and 
shadows, with all the luxury and 
intoxication that one finds in 
Paris and in Paris only? 

Le Café de la Nouvelle 
Athénes—by Forain—is superb 
—a vision of reality caught by, 
I know not what, inspiration. 
There is the angle, the tables, 
the glasses, the bottles, the 
match-boxes; there sit two men 
in top- (Continued on page 81) 
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VANITY FAIR 


Grapeshot and Shrapnel — 


Aimed at Some of Life’s Minor Engagements and Surprises 


E wore a blue soft shirt with a turndown collar 
within a roomy blue serge suit, and that and 
something about his large, loose black tie sug- 

gested scholarship and refinement.—H. G. WELLs. 


We are not sure that we quite get the sugges- 
tion of refinement that the clothing is intended 
to convey. And yet when we come to think of 
it, there is a certain je ne sais quot about a blue 
soft shirt worn within a roomy suit, that is al- 
ways lacking when it is worn outside. 


PEAKING of roomy clothes, perhaps the 

roomiest recently reported were those men- 
tioned by the New York Independent as worn 
by the policeman who on a certain occasion 
seems to have carried Lloyd George away from 
danger: 


During the Boer war Lloyd George made pacifist 
speeches and at one of his meetings narrowly escaped 
an angry mob by slipping away in the clothes of a 
policeman. 


UCCESS seems almost sure to attend the 

efforts of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones and 
other distinguished British playwrights and 
writers, who, seconded ably by the London 
Times, have been arguing for many months 
past against the German contention that Shake- 
speare was after all a Prussian bard. It is ex- 
pected that as soon as this is off their hands 
they will give their attention to the claim (prob- 
ably without foundation) advanced in certain 
literary circles of Uganda that John Milton 
was a colored man. 


By OLIVER WAKEFIELD 


the violent conditions apparently necessary to 
the normal functioning of his intelligence— 
that, say the experts in pedagogical reconstruc- 
tion, is the gravest question before them at this 
time. Fear is expressed that, the danger of ex- 
plosion once removed, the mobility of the aca- 
demic mind may not continue. 


Unofficial reports from Paris have earned no right 
to ready credence—New York Globe. 


HE janitors who informed the chauffeurs 

who informed the American correspondents 
at Paris as to what was really going on, some- 
times made mistakes just like other people. 


r regard to the future of Palestine: It isa 
pleasant forecast of a friend of Zion that the 
day is approaching when as you gaze eastward 
from the Jordan between the Arnon and the 
Jabbok, where the Reubenites and the Godites 
used formerly to play about, you will be able 
almost to fancy yourself back again on some 
business-like portion of Broadway, say at the 
corner of Bleecker Street. 


N addition to such measures against Bolshe- 

vism in the schools as forbidding any teach- 
er ever to mention the word again, it has been 
suggested that the boards of education should 
take the bull by the horns and omit Russia 
from the school books on geography. Keep the 
child’s mind from contact with ethnic impro- 
priety, they say. When the mental habits are 


once formed, as in the case, say, of Colonel 
George Harvey or Mr. Elihu Root, the study 
of Russia may be admitted. Till then, it is 
argued, the subject had better not be intro- 
duced. We understand that this view of the 
matter is likely to prevail with our more sober 
sort of school authorities. 


[F reviewers could only remember that in some 
respects and through no fault of ours they 
have the advantage of us, if they could only re- 
member that most of us have not read the au- 
thor’s latest story, or even the one before, they 
would be moved by simple human kindness to 
give us some sort of a clue. They would not 
so coldly exclude us as they always do from 
those intimate téte-d-téte reviews of which the 
following is a familiar example: 


While there are points of resemblance between 
Mary’s temperament and that of Janet in The 
Flame, Mary would never have behaved as Janet did 
when she received the letter from William. Mary 
would have opened the letter then and there and had 
it out with old Cadbury. Mary’s nature was the 
richer, franker of the two. We must say, however, 
that we were a little disappointed in her at the scene 
at the station, for it certainly would have seemed 
more like her to have taken the train. To be sure 
she hated John, and she had good reason to hate 
him. But even so, she should have taken the train, 
for as Mark Haxton tersely said, “A Willoughby is 
first and last a Willoughby.” The “dream girl” and 
the “little boy from nowhere,” who are brought in 
again in the fourth chapter, are of course delightful 
as iovers of Miss Barton’s previous work will readily 
imagine. 

The Bolsheviki are selling the very cloth- 
ing off the women’s backs.—Copenhagen. 





| 


E admit that the persons who, as_ | 

Lloyd George said, screamed | 
through the keyhole of the Peace Con- | 
ference could hardly be considered | 
well-bred, but this did not excuse the 
negligence of delegates in not safe- 
guarding the privacy of their personal 
affairs. There should never be an 
open keyhole at a Peace Conference. 


It is a pity that, before being discharged 


The Credo of Bellevue Avenue 


Written in Weariness by a Bachelor at Newport 


By "RICKSHAW 


O have feelings that are very simple, 
But actions that are very complex. 


Never to make or listen to explanations; 


HO got the money for all that 
clothing the women here used to 
wear on their backs? 


Some time ago I noted here that potter- 
ing about with the League of Nations, be- 
fore we had even finished the War of Na- 
tions, was a silly business.—Mr. G. K. Ches- 
terton. 


So he did, and made no bones of it. 
It may seem absurd that he should 


yu 


Always to make or listen to excuses. 


! : : have to speak to her again about the 
Never to be conscious of the dull, obvious or neces- 


thing, but continents are always for- 


(from the army), the Association of Uni- 
versity Professors cannot march down Fifth 





Avenue in full battle array, headed by its | sary retful. The t i i 
di 4 sary, ‘ ; one, though still kindly 
m band, protected by its own airplanes nese ake A ae ee c a 5 oe E a wat A 
alee wh nook & tigi aikey | Always - ve aware of the clever, subtle, and su- suggests that patience is getting a little 
and tanks.—Atlantic Monthly. perfiuous. worn, and when he addresses Europe 


HE war seems to have made quite 

a man of the college professor and 
it is natural that the people in the 
magazines should not yet have recov- 
ered from their astonishment. But in 
pointing to this new and remarkably 
manlike quality of the college profes- 
sor they seem to forget what an ex- 
traordinary and protracted convulsion 
of the world was required to produce 
it. And just here, we understand, is 
the serious problem that is engaging 
the minds of educators to-day: Is the 
hitherto unsuspected vivacity of col- 
lege professors of a kind that only 
huge destructive world cataclysms can 
engender, or may some more benign | 
incentive to their activity be devised? | 
How to prevent the relapse of the col- 
lege professor upon the withdrawal of 





To believe that the bath salts are more essential than 


the bath, 


To seek fiction rather than truth 


And happiness rather than contentment. 


Never to care what things are done, 
Always to care how things are done. 


And the moth more interesting than the star. 


To admire fineness rather than goodness, 


To be nonchalant rather than unmoved. 
Never to remember facts or events, 
Always to treasure feelings and theories. 
Always to have good manners, 

Never to be polite. 


To be a poor judge of stocks and bonds, priests and 


professors, 


To be a good judge of books and horses, men and 


women, wine and music. 


And, finally, to rely upon inspiration rather than in- 
formation, sport rather than exercise, and wit 


rather than fun. 


now one seems to hear as one seems to 
hear when H. G. Wells remonstrates 
with the universe: ‘My dear, don’t 
make poor, tired mother speak to you 
a second time!” 


HAT was a moving scene in the 

old club house when the colonels 
of bacteriology and the captains of 
vegetable physiology and the major- 
generals of publicity came streaming 
back to civil life. 

Canada will be annexed to the United 
States within the next ten years.—Voice 
from the United States Senate. 

Even now the Eskimo are said to be 
ripe for some of our political ideas 
and there are tracts in the neighbor- 
hood of Hudson Bay where some of 
the freshest Senatorial contributions to 
thought would be really appreciated. 
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STRELECK! 


Olga Petrova;—Our Dazzling Pole Star 


Has Recently Inaugurated a Successful Season in Vaudeville 
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“The Source,” a notable monotype by Paul Dougherty, in which his marked decorative qual- 
ity will surprise no one who has thoughtfully considered his painted landscapes and marines 


Paul Dougherty’s Monotypes 


Exhibiting His Constant Solicitude for Rhythmical Design 


OST painters sooner or Jater try them- 
selves in etching or lithography, and 
painters of experimental mood and 

robust style are as naturally attracted to 
monotype. A thoughtful and versatile artist 
like Paul Dougherty was predestined to give 
himself this recreation. The results of his 
new adventure, as shown at the Kingore Gal- 
leries, reveal his vigorous talent favorably 
and in novel guise. The new technique has 
given him notrouble. His bold handling has 
readily adapted itself to the new task. 

A monotype is the single impression, or 
transfer, made by the etcher’s press from any 
smooth plate bearing a freshly made sketch. 
A copper plate is generally used, and the or- 
dinary oil colors. The sketch is laid on bold- 
ly, the paint is blended about with the fingers, 
a rag, or the palette knife; lights may be 
picked out by ploughing down to the clean 
metal with the brush-handle. The work is 
properly executed with a single vehicle and 
must be quickly done so that the surface as 
it goes through the press may be of even fresh- 
ness. The press simply squeezes the fresh 
paint upon a prepared sheet of paper. When 
the paper is pulled off the plate, most of the 
paint comes away with the print, or mono- 
type, the design now appearing in reverse. 

Why use the press at all, since there is 
only one print for vour trouble? Why not 
do the first sketch on paper and save print- 


By FRANK JEWETT MATHER, Jr. 





“Dryads, in the Days of Old,” a fine impres- 
sion in sepia, recently exhibited in New York 


ing? Because, in the printing, certain beau- 
ties are developed which can hardly be got 
otherwise, for an equal amount of work. In 
the press there is a mechanical blending of 
all heavily loaded colors, some slight shifting 
and fusion of contours, while a fine consistent 
texture is attained which was not in the 
painted preparation. What you see in the 
monotype is not the surface of the sketch as 
the artist left it, but the bottom of his painted 
surface as affected by pressure and by strip- 
ping the paper from the plate. Thus, a good 
monotype will have only a general resem- 
blance to the painted plate from which it was 
printed. In producing the effect chance 
comes in, but a resourceful artist is able to 
calculate his accidents. Naturally, there are 
also unlucky accidents. Hence a temptation 
to titivate the monotype with the correcting 
brush. These retouches, however, Mr. 
Dougherty always denies himself. 

What is welcome in Dougherty’s mono- 
tvpes is their bigness of spirit and form. 
Their shapes and gestures recall without in 
any way imitating the rare early nudes of 
Millet. The large swing of the limbs and 
torsos and the precise balance of the gleaming 
sculpturesque forms against the mysterious 
pattern of the forest setting are what chiefly 
count. These are idvls of a sort that im- 
aginative painters have loved from Giorgione 
to Fantin. 
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The Poets of the Future 


Indications of a Coming Revival of Poetry in America 


aware that Meredith Wilde was himself 
again. More than that, he was better 
than himself; there was a glow in him. 

“What is it?” I asked. ‘You are happy. 
Something must be wrong. Your hair, from 
being grizzled and doubtful, is beginning to 
shine white.” 

“Well,” he said, “I met three school-boys 
last night who talked Keats and Virgil. The 
world is saved. They talked well, too, and 
they listened well. I found them, I joined 
them, I sat two hours at a chop-house with 
them. See here, my boy, old age creeps on. 
It takes your friends, your eyesight, your tastes. 
It flattens the theatre for you, it turns shows 
and museums into torture, it reveals the limita- 
tions of everything,—even music falls short. 
But conversation remains.” 

“I'll bet you gave the boys a fine mono- 
logue!” 

“On the contrary, I sat in the game silent 
most of the time. Perhaps, now and then, I 
played a high card; but they held their own. 
They didn’t know who I was, you understand. 
If only we didn’t know who everyone was, how 
much better a time we should have! Con- 
versation, as Emerson would say, is Man 
Thinking. Emerson said this about philoso- 
phy, but he was wrong. Philosophy is Mz : 
Showing Off. We have all, of late years, be- 
gun to think in common about the same things; 
and when a few people would have the knack 
to think aloud and to speak only one at a time, 
you get conversation. This is a sort of silent 
concert; the theme disappears and reappears; 
yet you feel its presence in the air. All the 
minds become merged in one another. Every 
one becomes almost unconscious and perfectly 
happy. Nothing else but the greatest music 
does this for you; and true conversation, 
though it happens rarely, is an easy thing in 
itself. You have only to think sincerely and 
be liberal and submissive.” 

“The French—” I began. 

He cut me off, I must say in a manner 
which did not illustrate his own thesis. 

“The French are too clever to talk well. 
They make conversation into a sport. Con- 
versation is a religion. They play up, and do 
fancy strokes, and applaud one another. They 
are not inward enough for true conversation, 
which is a voyage in the twilight down a mystic 
river along whose shores gleam the forgotten 
cities, the towers, the lighthouses of history 
and imagination.” 


[ss moment I entered the room, I was 


¢’TXHESE boys of yours must be very re- 
markable lads, Mr. Wilde, if they could 
take aboard an old salt like yourself and give 
him a new taste of romance. Who are they?” 
“T don’t know, I don’t want to know. 
They’re school-boys well-educated and not yet 
in college. Now, the remarkable part is this :— 
these boys are going on in the time-honored 
manner of the literary tadpole. They write 
verses and read them to each other. They 
want to be poets, they are fluid, enthusiastic, 
unselfconscious. They think it the most natural 
thing in the world for an American boy to be 
a poet. That’s what stunned me. 
“Not more than five or six years ago I 


By JOHN JAY CHAPMAN 





KINGORE GALLERIES 
THE SPARTAN MOTHER 
A newly finished bronze by Sherry Fry 


stumvled on a passage in someone’s memoirs 
of 1825, where the writer describes the literary 
zeal of his boyhood friends,—their raptures, 
their ambitions, their essays and poems. I 
marked the passage bitterly as a record from 
the stone age, a curiosity, a marginal note on 
something that was gone forever,—the literacy 
of America. Certainly in my day such boys 
did not exist, nor in yours, dear fellow. But 
now they are sprouting up again. ‘They are 
coming up like asparagus out of the old beds. 
What hedges, or what cold frames, have pro- 
tected the creatures thus far, I can’t imagine; 
but they are safe to-day. The assassins are 
lurking for them, of course. They haven’t got 
by the Universities yet.” 

“Halt!” I cried in a loud voice. “That way 
madness lies. If you are going to belabor the 
Universities again I shall leave at once. Mere- 
dith, I know men who call you a scold.” 

I had never called him Meredith before, but 
I knew he would like it. Oldish men always 
like to be called by their first names by young- 
ish men; but I wasn’t sure he would enjoy be- 
ing called a scold. He did. 

“Have been! Have been a scold,” he said, 
“and it was the making of me. No man is a 
good man who isn’t prepared to scratch the 
faces of his contemporaries. It is your own 
generation that is the enemy. Abord them, 
kick them freely, let them know that you have 
claws. You may look with piety towards the 
past, and with loving eyes upon the coming 
generation, but never spare a contemporary. 
If you do, you’re lost. You lose your eye every 
time you don’t strike; and you must be quick 
about it, too; for the scene changes, the meadow 


turns into a village, the arena into a church, 
and your own manly cantankerousness into slip- 
pered, friendly old age. You, yourself, my 
friend, never amount to anything. You're a 
sceneshifter, and a sitter in parlors. If I hadn’t 
been what you call a scold in my day, I shouldn’t 
have been able to fall into chat with those young 
ones. You can’t become a good citizen unless 
you have lived as an outlaw. See how the 
young understand outlaws. They’re hand-in- 
glove with them always. They’ll walk ten miles 


to see one. Your good citizen of twenty-five 
is aninny. You are aninny. Alas! you are 
a ninny.” 


“It’s my profession, I admit,” I said meekly. 
‘There ought to be ninnies, you know,—block 
horses for gymnasts and great athletes to do 
their turns on. I give you a shoulder, Mere- 
dith. Me voila!” 

He laughed. “But see here,” he said after 
a pause, “these poet friends of mine—do you 
know I’ve a reason for my conversion? It’s 
not merely the Indian summer of old age that 
has gladdened me. I have had an idea. It’s 
a tremendous idea,—enough to galvanize any- 
one into hopefulness. It’s so obvious an idea 
that to a conventional-minded person like your- 
self it will seem like a truism. A man like you 
can’t really understand an idea. If it’s true 
and thrilling, he thinks he knows it already.” 

‘What is it, anyway, Meredith,” I said, “I 
don’t half like this Hok’sai old-man-mad-with- 
painting, this Firdusi, old-man-drunk-with- 
poetry that you’re turning into. It means a 
nerve storm for you to-morrow.” 

“Let me tell you first about these _boys. 
They read. They know Shakespeare and Mii- 
ton. Incredible, isn’t it? They are doing more 
or less unconsciously exactly what Horace did 
when he planted the Greek metres in the Latin 
tongue. They are doing what Edmund Spenser, 
and Herrick, Tennyson and Longfellow, Gray 
and Keats did; they are learning the trade 
under good masters. It is the grind of intellect 
and a concentration on the craft. If they ever 
have something to say, why, they’ll know how 
to say it.” 

“Provided they don’t turn into mere echoes,” 
I put in. 


664 ‘REAT heavens, man! Every good copy 

of verses is inspired by the elder poetry. 
Every new statue, arch or poem competes with 
all the extant art of the world; and unless that 
art shines through it, supports it and lifts it to 
Olympus, it soon becomes derelict and ridicu- 
lous. Where is the futurism of yester-year? 
Vers libre? Libres indeed! They take to their 
heels and never come back. The chains of a 
difficult technique are what keeps poetry with 
us. The things that are hardest to do, last the 
longest. 

“T am amused at the new dancing which I 
see everywhere,—the dog-trot and the cat-nip. 
The children can’t dance, that is all, no one 
has taught them. Dancing is hard. So they 
lurch about to the sound of a jazz-band, and 
call it the ‘new school.’ Most of the arts are 
on the dust-heap, and the age calls its various 
squirmings a ‘new school.’ You know where 
all this squirming began, don’t you? Why, it 
began in Paris and (Continued on page 81) 
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BRUGUIERE 


The prologue of ‘“‘The 
Bonds of Interest” 
introduces the char- 
acters as marionettes. 
The puppets come to 
life, and, in the play 
itself, have ali the 
troubles of reai hu- 
man beings. The 
comedy was produced 
under the able direc- 
tion of Philip Moeller 





Helen Westley, who 
appeared in the play, 
is one of the leading 
figures in the Theatre 
Guild, an _ organiza- 
tion of actors and 
playwrights which is 
producing a series of 
dramas at the Garrick 


The production of 
“The Bonds of In- 
terest’”” was particu- 
larly noteworthy for 
its costumes and 
scenery. Rollo Pet- 
ers, who designed 
them, is the third 
figure from the left 





A Play from the Spanish of Jacinto Benavente 


VANITY FAIR 


The First Production by the New York Theatre Guild 


“The Bonds of Interest’ 
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The Satanic Genius 
Showing That It Is Often a Mistake to Meet the Gods Face to Face 


from Rome to Paris to see him. The first 

time, so great was my awe, I could not 
gather sufficient courage to ring his door-bell. 
The second time, they told me, he had gone to 
England. So I made a third pilgrimage to 
the French capital, determined to see the most 
astounding literary genius of the age. 

He had dominated my imagination for fif- 
teen years. I felt drawn to him as one is drawn 
toward a reluctant but unalterable destiny. I 
knew his works by heart. My soul was col- 
ored by his dreams. I was a mirror for his 
aphorisms. I even tried to look like his melan- 
choly heroes and to speak with their voice. In 
his work there was something of the spectral 
terror of Edgar Allan Poe, the solitude of 
Nietzsche, the lyricism of Shelley, the agony of 
Dostoyevsky—the flame of the inferno, the 
radiance of heaven, the laughter of children 
and the blasphemy of the fiends in Hell. I had 
heard that he was a woman-hater, a profound 
cynic, an atheist. 

His novels, like Strindberg’s plays, were 
autobiographical. He appeared, thinly dis- 
guised, in his own books—a damned soul pur- 
sued by grief, a mad genius laughing in the 
face of destiny. I longed to meet him, to learn 
from him the atrocious secrets of his heart. 


[irom k before, 1 had gone all the way 





NFORTUNATELY, I knew few people 

in Paris, but I had the good fortune, 
shortly after reaching there, to encounter a 
French artist to whom I confided my ambition 
and made my plea. He assured me that an 
interview could be arranged with the great man 
and then proceeded to arrange it. 

The day came at last. The inspired one 
lived in an old-fashioned apartment in a dingy 
street. I climbed four flights of stairs, slowly, 
slowly, for my heart beat to suffocation and 
my legs trembled beneath me. I paused be- 
fore his door, fascinated by a card on which I 
saw his magical name written in large, black 
letters. Finally, summoning courage, I rang. 

A tall, emaciated woman opened the door. 
I whispered my errand and was admitted. The 
apartment did not have the air of belonging to 
a satanic genius. It was cheerful, clean and 
comfortable. I was asked to wait in the parlor 
—a hideous place, thickly carpeted, furnished 
in walnut and stuffed to the bursting-point 
with ornaments. At one side there was a book- 
case neatly filled with thick volumes bound in 
calf. Between the windows, a desk supporting 
a typewriter, a dictionary and a thesaurus also 
bound in calf. Near by I saw a filing cabinet 
and an orderly heap of magazines and news- 
papers. The walls were covered with signed 
photographs of actors, playwrights and editors, 
crowned heads, dancers, philosophers, artists. 
I confess that I was shocked by two bad pastels 
of Naples and Switzerland. 

I had expected to be ushered into.the starkly 
simple studio of a brooding, misunderstood 
genius. There was nothing, absolutely noth- 
ing, in that commonplace room to suggest the 
most popular atheist in Europe. 

The door opened, and I saw standing before 
me, with his hat in his hand, a little, fat, bald 
man about fifty years old. In French, he asked 


By GIOVANNI PAPINI 





Sketched by 
Dorothy Ferriss 





“The door opened, and I saw standing before 
me, with his hat in his hand, a little, fat, bald 
man, about fifty years old” 


me who I was, and what I wanted. My aston- 
ishment was so great that my voice failed me. 
Was it possible that this middle-class, mild, 
unruffled creature was the genius of my 
dreams? Impossible! Incredible! 

“Are you,” I gasped, “‘are you the author of 
‘Severity,’ ‘God and Myself,’ and ‘Midnight’ ?” 

‘I am, indeed,” he beamed. “What can I 
do for you?” 

I was speechless. I gazed at his round, pol- 
ished head, striving to see visible marks of the 
violent thoughts born within that illustrious 
brain. I looked in vain into his candid blue 
eyes for traces of the revolutionary and de- 
moniac intelligence which had so disrupted the 
intellectual world. 

He smiled and sat down. “I understand,” 
he said. “You are an Italian journalist. You 
desire an interview with me. Nothing easier, 
my dear fellow.’”’ He leaned forward, ran his 
finger down the card-index, selected a number, 
opened the file cabinet and took out a bundle 
of newspaper-clippings and photographs. 

“Here,” he said briskly, ‘you will find, 
written in French, the complete. list of my 
works and an outline of their scope. You may 
select the photograph you like best. I prefer 
the profile—but take your choice!” 


EEING that I still regarded him with dum- 
founded eyes, the great man again opened 
the cabinet and took out a book bound in calf. 
“Here I have had printed all my best no- 
tices. You may look it over. Pretty good, eh? 
Important critics. Much praise. An inter- 
national reputation. If you want my auto- 
graph, I will oblige you, with pleasure.” 
The indefatigable: genius rose, approached 
the desk and, with a big flourish, wrote his 
name on a sheet of paper. 
I gazed, stupefied, disgusted, disillusioned. 
“You wish to know more about me?” he 
asked. ‘How I work, for instance? Nothing 
easier. I sit at my desk four hours a day but 
I never write more than a thousand words dur- 


ing that time. I use a dictionary and a the- 
saurus. I have a vast collection of classified 
material. In this box, for instance, there are 
nothing but adjectives. In that, metaphors. 
Up on the shelf, a complete list of paradoxes. 
In the desk drawer, descriptions of foreign 
cities and countries. Here, a complete list. of 
plots in sixteen languages. I have a large as- 
sortment of jokes, scientific expressions, un- 
usual sayings, medical terms, marine and mili- 
tary phraseology, geographical details. . . . 
You will readily understand that with such an 
equipment I do not find it hard to write a novel. 
I work mechanically, without too much think- 
ing. A mere turn of the wrist, and it is done! 
I draw a red line through the material I use so 
that there will be no danger of repetition. I 
am not one of those imbeciles who wait for the 
moment of inspiration. I am a business-man. 
I work at regular hours and always under con- 
tract to some reputable publisher.” 

I tried to speak, but my tongue clove to the 
roof of my mouth. 

“See here,” he cried, crossing his legs and 
swinging one patent-leather boot in a leisurely 
manner. ‘‘Couldn’t we do a little business to- 
gether? Couldn’t you translate my works into 
Italian, or English? I would give you forty 
per cent of the royalties and exclusive rights.” 


T that moment, fortunately for me, the tele- 
phone rang. The famous author leaped to 
his feet and rushed into the adjoining room, 
where I heard his voice rise in heated argument. 
“T beg your pardon,” he said presently, com- 
ing back again, “it was my publisher. There 
is a little difficulty with the Scandinavian book- 
sellers. ‘They owe me twelve thousand francs 
—and in these times. Still, one must live.” 
I rose, still speechless with disappointment. 
Those hands, those fat hands covered with 
rings—could they have penned so many mar- 
velous phrases? Could they have written such 
mad poetry? 

I bowed and edged myself toward the door. 

“T say!” he shouted. ‘“Aren’t you going to 
stay for tea? My wife and the children will 
be back shortly and we'll have tea together. 
You'll love the girls. One is thirteen and the 
other seven. I want you to meet my wife— 
she plays the piano and paints—water colors. 
Look! The Bay of Naples—by my wife. Mont 
Blanc, also by my wife. Like it?” 

I sank back on one of the stuffed walnut 
chairs, hypnotized by his candid eyes. The 
tireless fellow, seeing my helplessness, opened 
the doors of the bookcase and ran his finger 
sharply along the rows of calf-bound volumes. 

“Here,” he said in a solemn voice, “are all 
my novels, poems, essays and plays—fifty-four 
of ’em. First editions on this side; translations 
here. Quite a lot of em, aren’t there? Look at 
the binding. Feel of it. Real calf. Cost a lot— 
but then, I couldn’t neglect my children... ” 

I was seized with a nameless panic of the 
spirit. 

“T must go!” I shouted, leaping to my feet. 
“T must, absolutely! Let me go, do you hear?” 

And, without waiting for his reply, I charged 
through the door, took the corridor at one leap 
and gained first the hallway and then the street. 











VANITY FAIR 


Margaret Lawrence Still Serving “Tea for Three” 
The Comedy That Seems to Be Out for the Season’s Record-Breaking Run 
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The Community Masque as a Substitute for War 


It Has All the Features Except the Ocean Voyage 


ITH War and Licker removed from the 
Wis of ‘‘What’s Going On This Week,” 

how will mankind spend the long sum- 
mer evenings? Some advocate another war. 
Others recommend a piece of yeast in a glass 
of grape-juice. The effect is said to be equally 
devastating. 

But there is a new school, led by Percy 
Mackaye, which brings forward a scheme for 
occupying the spare time of the world which 
has, at least, the savour of novelty. It presents 
the community masque as a substitute for war. 
Whenever a neighborhood, or county, feels the 
old craving for blood-letting and gas-bombing 
coming on, a town meeting is to be called and 
plans drawn up for the presentation of a 
masque entitled “‘Democracy” or ““From Chrys- 
alis to Butterfly.” In this simple way, one and 
all will be kept out in the open air and will 
get to know each other better, thus relieving 
their bellicose cravings right there on the vil- 
lage green among themselves, without dragging 
a foreign nation into the mess at all. The 
slogan is “Fight Your Neighbors First. Why 
Go Abroad for War?” 


| peer community masque idea is all right in 

itself. There certainly can be no harm in 

dressing up to represent the Three Platoon Sys- 

tem, or the Spirit of Machinery, and reciting 

free verse to the effect that: 

“I am the Three Platoon System. Firemen I 
represent, 

And the clash and clang of the Hook and 
Ladder Company.” 

No one could find fault with that, provided 
that those taking part in the thing do so of 
their own free will and understand what they 
are doing. 

The trouble with the community masque is 
not so much with the masque as with the com- 
munity. For while the masque may be a five 
star sporting extra hot from the presses of 
Percy Mackaye, the community is the same old 
community that has been getting together for 
inter-Sunday School track-meets and Wig and 
Footlight Club Amateur Theatricals for years 
and years, and the result has always been the 
same. 


ET us say, for instance, that the community 
of Wimblehurst begins to feel the lack of 
a good, rousing war to keep the Ladies’ Guild 
and the men over thirty-five busy. What could 
be more natural than to call in Mr. Mackaye, 
and say: “What have you got in the way of 
a nice masque for a suburban district contain- 
ing many socially possible people and others 
who might do very well in ensemble work ?” 
Something entitled “The March of Civiliza- 
tion” is selected, because it calls for Boy Scout 
uniforms and a Goddess of Liberty costume, 
all of which are on hand, together with lots of 
Red Cross regalia, left over from the war 
drives. The plot of the thing concerns the ad- 
ventures of the young girl Civilization who 
leaves her home in the Neolithic Period ac- 
companied only by her faithful old nurse 
Language and Language’s little children the 
Vowels and the Consonants. She is followed 
all the way from the Neolithic Age to the Pres- 
ent Time by the evil spirit, Indigestion, but, 


By ROBERT C. BENCHLEY 


thanks to the helpful offices of the Spirits 
of Capillary Attraction, and  Indestructi- 
bility of Matter, she overcomes all obstacles 
and reaches her goal, The League of Nations, 
at last. 

But during the course of her wanderings, 
there have been all kinds of sub-plots which 
bring the element of suspense into the thing. 
For instance, it seems that this person Indiges- 
tion has found out something about Civiliza- 
tion’s father which gives him the upper hand 
over the girl, and he, together with the two gun- 
men, Heat and Humidity, arrange all kinds of 
traps for the poor thing to fall into. But she 
takes counsel with the kind old lady, Self-De- 
termination of Peoples, and is considerably 
helped by the low comedy character, Obesity, 
who always appears at just the right moment. 
So in the end, there is a big ensemble, involv- 
ing Boy Scouts, representatives of those Allies 
who happen to be in good standing in that par- 
ticular month, seven boys and girls personify- 
ing the twelve months of the year, Red Cross 
workers, the Mayor’s Committee of Welcome, a 
selection of Major Prophets, children typifying 
the ten different ways of cooking an egg, and 
the all-pervading Spirit of the Post-Office De- 
partment, seated on a dais in the rear and 
watching over the assemblage with kindly eyes 
and an arm-full of bricks. 


HIS, then, is in brief outline, ““The March 

of Civilization” selected for presentation by 
the Community Council of Wimblehurst. It is 
to be done on the edge of the woods which line 
the golf-course, and on paper, the thing lines 
up rather well. 

Considerable hard feeling arises, however, 
over the choice of the children to play the parts 
of the Vowels and the Consonants. It is, of 
course, not possible to have all the vowels and 
consonants represented, as they would clutter 
up the stage and might prove unwieldy in the 
allegretto passages. A compromise is there- 
fore effected by personifying only the more 
graceful ones, like S and the lower-case f, and 
this means that a certain discrimination must 
be used in selecting the actors. It also means 
that a great many little girls are going to be 
disappointed and their mothers’ feelings out- 
raged. 

Little Alice Withstanley is chosen to play 
the part of the Craft Guild Movement in In- 
dustry, showing the rise of co-operation and 
unity among the working-classes. She is chosen 
because she has blonde hair which can be ar- 
ranged in braids down her back, obviously es- 
sential to a proper representation of industrial 
team-work as a moving force in the world’s 
progress. It so happens, however, that the 
daughter of the man who is cast for Humidity 
has had her eyes on this ingénue part ever since 
the printed text was circulated and had virtual- 
ly been promised it by the Head of the House 
Committee of the Country Club, through whose 
kindness the grounds were to be used for the 
performance. There is a heated discussion over 
the merits of the two contestants between Mrs. 
Withstanley and the mother of the betrayed 
girl, which results in the withdrawal of the lat- 
ter’s offer to furnish Turkish rugs for the Ori- 
ental Decadence scene. 


OLLOWING this, the rougher element of 

the community—enlisted to take part in the 
scenes showing the building of the Pyramids 
and the first Battle of Bull Run—appear at one 
of the early rehearsals in a state of bolshevik 
upheaval, protesting against the unjust ruling 
which makes them attend all rehearsals and 
wait around on the side hill until their scenes 
are on, keeping them inactive sometimes from 
two to three hours, according to the finish with 
which the principals get through the prologue 
and opening scenes showing the Creation. The 
proletariat present an ultimatum, saying that 
the Committee in charge can either shorten 
their waiting hours or remove the restrictions 
on crap-shooting on the side-hill during their 
periods of inaction. 

There is a meeting of the Director and his 
assistants who elect a delegation to confer with 
the striking legionaries, with the result that no 
compromise is reached, the soviet withdraws 
from the masque in a body, threatening to set 
fire to the grass on the first night of the per- 
formance. 

During the rehearsals the husband of the 
woman who is portraying Winter Wheat is 
found wandering along the brookside with her 
sister cereal Spring Wheat, which, of course, 
makes further polite co-operation between these 
two staples. impossible, and the Dance of the 
Food Stuffs has to be abandoned at the last 
moment. This adds to the general tension. 


oo nights before the first performance 
the Director calls everyone to a meeting in 
the trophy room of the Club-house and says 
that, so far as he is concerned, the show is off. 
He has given up his time to come out here, 
night after night, in an attempt to put on a 
masque that will be a credit to the community 
and a significant event in the world of art, and 
what has he found? Indifference, irresponsi- 
bility, lack of co-operation, non-attendance at 
rehearsals, and a spirit of laissez-faire in the 
face of which it is impossible to produce a suc- 
cessful masque. Consideration for his own 
reputation, as well as that of the township, 
makes it necessary for him to throw the whole 
thing over, here and now. 

The Chairman of the Committee then gets 
up and cries a little, and says that he is sure 
that if everyone agrees to pull together during 
these last three days and to attend rehearsals 
faithfully and to try to get plenty of sleep, Mr. 
Parsleigh, the coach, will consent to help them 
through with the performance, and he asks 
everyone who is willing to co-operate to say 
“Aye.” Everyone says “Aye” and Mr. Pars- 
leigh is won over. 

As for the masque itself, it is given, of 
course; and as most of the able-bodied people 
of the community are taking part, the audience 
is composed chiefly of the aged and the infirm, 
who catch muscular rheumatism from sitting 
out-of-doors and are greatly bored, except dur- 
ing those scenes when their relatives are taking 
part. The masque is hailed as a great success, 
however, in spite of the fact that the com- 
munity has been disrupted and social life made 
impossible until the next generation grows up 
and agrees to let bygones be bygones. 

But as a substitute for war, it has no equal. 
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VERY once in so often Vanity Fair has to break away from the drab 
round of its economic discussions, calory-charts and amortization tables, 
and just act up. Our recent affair in Greenwich Village only goes to show 
that the longer you keep people cooped up, the more extensive is the breakage. 





People who can’t come 
to a party without lor- 
gnettes really should stay 
away, Mrs. Schermerhorn! 





The committee on prize 
awards for costumes had 
considerable difficulty in 
deciding between that of 
Clara Tice and that of 
Ethel Plummer. The jury 
is still out, in fact 





VANITY FAIR 





Since little Eva Twin- 
ing was appointed sovi- 
et Consul she has grown 
less and less clubby 


This tableau was announced at our party as “The 
Death of Alcohol,” but that doesn’t explain away 
John Alden standing up behind the lady cashier’s desk 


Elsie La Barge’s rendi- 
tion of “Regulus to the 
Carthaginians” would 
have been well received 
had the waiters not been 
serving the place-plates 
at the time and cutlery 








Those who were in the 
north-west corner of the 
room were enchanted by 
Norma Rourke’s piano- 
forte interpretation of 
Pizet’s painting “Dawn 
on the Marshes” (seen 
dimly in the background) 





Sketches by 


Dorothy Ferris 


Vanity Fair Gives a Bobbed Hair Party 


Our Contributing Staff CutsLoosein Greenwich Village 


So, it is our intention to have these little editorial conferences more often in the 
future. The subjects of the above sketches, made that evening, have been 
awarded misleading names in the captions, but anyone who is familiar with 
the seamy side of New York life will at once recognize the characters. 
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My Two Years in the Movies 


Progress of a Star From Biograph to Biography 


HERE is something very strange about me. 
T The more I read the Sunday supple- 

ments, the more I am convinced of it. I 
seem to be the only living moving actress who, 
as a child, did not dream of becoming a movie 
star. In every interview with every famous 
film actress, it is always brought out that her 
one dream, her great hope, her childhood’s am- 
bition was to become a moving picture star. 
She never thought of anything else; every act 
was directed towards that glorious end. And, 
finally, by tremendous perseverance, she got her 
wish and became an idol of the film lovers. 

Now, curiously enough, I was never like 
that. I never dreamed of becoming a motion 
picture actress. I can’t even remember having 
had visions of motion pictures before they were 
invented, as was the case with so many other 
actresses. But then, you see, I was never at all 
precocious. I never, even as a child of four— 
while wearing a white dress and a string of 
amber beads—foresaw what a great career the 
moving picture screen would offer to actresses 
in the spoken drama. 

At the time when moving pictures were first 
being introduced to the public I never took 
them at all seriously. I was only interested in 
the spoken drama. 


REMEMBER dictinctly the first picture 

play I ever saw. It must have been about 
eight years ago. I was on tour, that season, in 
“Primrose,” and we had settled down in Chi- 
cago for a long run. One of the young women 
in the company suggested that I accompany 
her to a moving picture theatre one afternoon, 
just for a lark. I remember that the price of 
admission in those happy days was five cents! 
The feature film was one of those Wild West 
dramas that used up many yards of celluloid 
in portraying frantic chases over such Wild 
Western mountains as those in the neighbor- 
hood of Fort Lee, New Jersey, and ended with 
a thrilling capture of the villain by the hand- 
some hero in the low cut shirt. It was, I re- 
member, one of the old Biograph films. The 
heroine, a typical cow-boy girl of the old 
school, wore a wig, and during the most ex- 
citing scene her curls became loosened and 
threatened to fall off her head at any moment. 

The producers had not learned, then, to cut 
the film. Everything that was photographed, 
whether it was good or not, was used in the 
finished picture. They produced only one-reel 
dramas, in those days, and I have been told 
that a whole photoplay was sometimes made 
ina day! But that, of course, was before we 
had large producing companies. 

My young companion on this my first ad- 
venture in a movie theatre was greatly excited 
over the performance, and declared that she 
was going to leave the legitimate drama and 
devote all her efforts to becoming a motion 
picture actress. I laughed at the idea, then, 
and told her that I should never consider 
movies seriously! Naturally, she left the stage, 
married and had five beautiful children. That 
was one bright dream that went astray—while 
I, on the other hand, now take the motion pic- 
ture industry very seriously indeed and act in 
movies with the greatest interest and delight. 
And I once considered them a huge joke! 


By ELSIE FERGUSON 





ELSIE FERGUSON, AGED FOUR 
“T never, even as a child of four (while wear- 
ing a white piqué dress and a string of amber 
beads), foresaw what a great career the movies 
would offer to actresses in the spoken drama” 


M* first experience before the motion pic- 
ture camera was more terrible than any- 
thing I have ever known. Never, even on an 
opening night of a new play, have I been so 
frightened. I actually wept from fright, while 
they turned the crank of the camera. Yes, I 
wept then, and, ever since that fatal day, it 
seems that I have been asked to weep before 
the camera on the slightest provocation—some- 
times on no provocation at all. 

The name of my first picture was “Barbary 
Sheep.” Robert Hichens, the author of the 
novel, must surely remember it as vividly as I 
do. The story was filmed in 1917, in the Fort 
Lee studios of the Famous Players, though the 
scenery and the atmosphere were most con- 
vincingly Oriental. Maurice Tourneur was 
the director. Even now, I shudder when I re- 
call the shock that I received when he in- 
structed me to dress for bed and appear in my 
nightgown! Can you imagine an actress mak- 
ing her début in a nightgown? I dressed for 
the part—if you can call it dressing—and came 
down to the studio wrapped in my fur coat. 
When the lights were ready and the camera in 
place, I crawled between the ghastly yellow 
sheets on the bed—yellow is used instead of 
white in motion picture photography. There, 
as I was instructed, I registered drowsiness. 
Everything was going quite smoothly, until I 
suddenly saw a strange man, clad in pajamas, 
deliberately entering my room. I sat bolt up- 
right and shrieked. 

However, the director assured me that, 
though somewhat informal, the stranger’s en- 
trance was quite correct—as it was written in 
the ’script. The man, Lumsden Hare, was 
playing the part of my husband, who was going 
to gaze at me while I slept. 


T would save a moving picture actress a great 

deal of nervous strain, if she were only 
told ahead of time what was going to happen 
in each scene. 

Many ridiculous situations occur, in all 
movies, while the scenes are being made. For 
instance, during the making of “Barbary 
Sheep,” I was, in one scene, standing on a 


balcony. Because I was a novice, someone 
had thoughtfully painted the word “here,” on 
the floor, to show me exactly where I should 
stand. It seemed particularly strange to me. 
because, on the dramatic stage, it does not in 
the least matter whether an actor stands on any 
special spot during a scene. In motion pic- 
tures, however, everything is gauged from the 
camera’s point of view. Of course, I have now 
grown used to the narrow floor space allowed 
me, and can instinctively feel the allotted 
amount of room that the camera gives me. 


HEN I was standing on my balcony, the 
director shouted, through a megaphone, 
from below, “You are gazing off into the 
desert; you are drinking in a wonderful mirage, 
with a thrill of ecstasy.” I was really gazing 
into another set from my high point of vantage. 
A murder scene was being filmed there and a 
sheriff was breaking down a door to save a 
girl in duress vile, when I received my signal’ 
to gaze out into the heart of the Sahara. I 
assumed a languid expression, such as one uses 
on these occasions, and, midst shot and shell 
I stuck to my post—or rather balcony—and 
drank in the beauty of the desert mirage. 
Somewhere, over my head, a fan was turned 
on, upon which I immediately knew that I was 
being chilled by the cool night breezes of the 
desert. I drew my scarf about my shoulders. 
The director was much pleased with the ef- 
fect, and another scene was staged from the 
balcony. I was told to look down and behold 
my lover below. I think I must have registered 
surprise rather than joy when I did look down 
—right at an enormous paint barrel, in the 
place where Lumsden Hare, as my lover, was 
supposed to be standing. Never did Juliet 
speak to her Romeo more passionately than I 
did to that paint barrel. I even threw it a 
rose, which landed nicely in the middle of it. 
Two days later, a scene was taken of my 
supposed lover standing in the exact spot where 
the barrel had stood. He gazed up rapturously 
at the empty balcony from which I had so 
languorously leaned two days before. 


] HAVE learned many things in the movies 
that will be of great benefit to me, if I ever 
decide to lead a rural life. For instance, I 
have learned how to peel potatoes and to fry 
fish. I even know how to weed the garden and 
raise potatoes, if necessary, and as for fishing 
—well, I’ve been so successful at that sport. 
that even a Santa Catalina fisherman would 
die of envy if he could see the remarkable 
specimens of fish which I have taken from arti- 
ficial lakes in the studio on 57th Street. In 
“Heart of the Wilds,” I learned how to clean 
lamp chimneys and scrub floors. In “A 
Doll’s House,” I was instructed in the duties of 
child rearing. I have rocked many stage chil!- 
dren to sleep, and tucked them into studio 
cradles. In “Under the Greenwood Tree,” I 
had rather a perilous experience while swim- 
ming. The water in the studio tank—in which 
I had to disport myself—was as cold as ice, 
and I was unconscious when they finally res- 
cued me. 

And as for committing murders—well, I 
think I am a past (Continued on page 78) 
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VANITY FAIR 


Confessions of a Jail-Breaker 
And a Few Asides on Handcuffs and Strait-jackets 


ITHOUT having recourse to any of 
these new fashioned lessons, I am able 


to tell (while balancing an oil-lamp in 
one hand and a bank-account in the other) the 
exact date of the birth of Caracalla, the Roman 
Emperor, as well as the day of the month, in 
1593, when the dissenting clergymen were 
hanged in Scotland. It was on the 6th of 
April in both cases. 

“Marvelous!” you would exclaim. 
no limit to what this man can do?” 

But I will disclose the secret of this trick 
(a thing I very rarely do). The 6th of April 
happens also to be my own birthday. It is 
therefore no effort to fix this date in my mind, 
and to tie up Caracalla and the dissenting 
Scotch clergymen with this chief event in my 
life (which occurred, by the way, in 1874). 
The United States Government recognized the 
significance of this date, in 1917, by waiting 
until it had arrived before declaring war on 
Germany. 

Although I had had regular and established 
domiciles in Sydney and Melbourne, London, 
Berlin, Paris, Copenhagen, and Dublin, with 
front door keys and servant problems in each 
city, I was born in Appleton, Wisconsin. It 
was from Appleton that I made my first escape. 

It was in Appleton, also, that I made my 
first public appearance. With the unassuming 
title of Eric, Prince of the Air, I made my 
début as a contortionist and trapeze performer 
in Jack Hoefler’s Five Cent Circus—next to 
the railroad-tracks. My contract called for 
thirty-five cents a week spending money, in 
addition to bed and board. That thirty-five 
cents was practically velvet. 

My training as a contortionist was, of course, 
the first step toward my present occupation of 
escaping from strait-jackets and chains, for it 
is chiefly through my ability to twist my body 
and dislocate my joints, together with abnormal 
expansion and contraction powers, which ren- 
ders me independent of the tightest bonds. 
Thus, to any young man who has in mind a 
career similar to mine, I would say: “First 
try bending over backward and picking up a 
pin with vour teeth from the floor, and work 
up from that into the more difficult exercises.” 

That was my first stunt. 


“Ts there 


LEFT Appleton to go on tour through the 

country, arriving in New York in 1887. 
There was no Mayor’s Committee of Welcome 
to meet me, but I managed to pull through. 
and, in 1895, I joined the Welsh Brothers’ 
Circus. Here my salary, over my bed and 
board, was $200 a year, but I would like to 
make note of the fact that the meals which were 
furnished to us by this circus were the best I 
have ever eaten on either of my favorite conti- 
nents. 

I could easily draw an incredulous crowd on 
a street corner to-day by recounting the various 
items in our circus menus, and draw tears to 
the eyes of the present generation of restaurant 
habitués by describing the quality of the food 
and cooking. It all seems like a dream to 
me now. 

Then came Martin Beck, who introduced me 
to the Orpheum Circuit, booking me later with 
Mr. E. F. Albee, which was the beginning of 


By HARRY HOUDINI 








There should be a clause in the Peace Treaty 
limiting the submarine activities of Harry 
Houdini. No chains are strong enough to do 
it, for his underwater record is 4 min. 6 sec., 
in which time he can throw off a set of 
chains like those in the picture as easily as 
he would wiggle out of a beach bath robe 


the Big Push. Under this management Mrs. 
Houdini and I opened at Keith’s in New York 
on December 31, 1900. Since then I have 
always managed to scrape a living together in 
one way or another. In doing so, I have escaped 
from drowning on over 2,000 occasions. I have 
extricated myself from approximately 12,500 
strait jackets, and picked, roughly, 8,300 locks. 
I would not be giving Nature her due if I 
did not acknowledge right here that, in addition 
to my natural malleability of framework, I am 
a born lock-picker. This is a gift. It usually 
lands its beneficiary in jail, but I have do- 
mesticated and refined it until it has landed me 
before applauding monarchs and paying audi- 
ences. It all depends on whose lock you pick. 


T was on my first European tour, in 1901, 

that I became an advocate of war with at 
least a part of Germany. I believe that I 
therefore can claim precedence over Mr. James 
M. Beck in this respect. This is the way I 
was made to see the light: 

I was performing in Hanover, and gave a 
private performance before Count von Schwer- 
in. _He was determined to prevent my escap- 
ing from the strait jacket which he and his 
court had selected, and commanded his hench- 
men to adjust it in such a manner that it was 
a constant source of physical torture to me 
every minute that I was in it. So great was 
the pain that I was unable to work with any 
degree of speed and it was 90 minutes before 
I finally freed myself. 

I then took occasion to tell the Count that I 
would never forget his little joke. I am not 
an advocate of Bolshevism, but I would be in 
favor of giving the Hanover soviet carte 
blanche on the estate of the Count von Schwerin. 

A much more pleasant performance was one 


which I had the honor of giving before Colonel 
Roosevelt. On this occasion I was able to 
mystify him with what, on the face of it, was 
a most uncanny trick, but which was really 
nothing more or less than a case of practical 
forehandedness on my part. 

I was about to sail from London for America, 
and learned at the ticket office that Colonel 
Roosevelt was to be a fellow-passenger, al- 
though no public announcement had been made 
of the fact. Figuring things out in advance, I 
foresaw the customary request from an enter- 
tainment committee of passengers for a per- 
formance from me on board ship, and I also 
realized that Colonel Roosevelt would be the 
dominating presence in the audience. I there- 
fore resolved to work up something which 
would involve some recent activity of his. 

It so happened that he was returning at that 
time from his trip of exploration in South 
America with the announcement of the dis- 
covery of the River of Doubt. He had given— 
privately—a map of his explorations to a fa- 
mous London newspaper and it was to be pub- 
lished three days after the steamer had sailed. 
No one, with the exceptior of Colonel Roose- 
velt and one or two others, knew the details of 
the map. I, therefore, determined to get a copy. 

I will not tell you how I managed to secure 
this copy, but I can say that it is always easy 
to get people to assist one in a trick. They 
feel that they are being let in ‘‘on the ground 
floor,” and will practice all kinds of deceits to 
which they are unaccustomed by nature, simply 
for the sake of being one of the few in a large 
crowd who are “in” on the thing. It is a 
human failing which I have seldom been unable 
to make use of. If I were to give a list of my 
accomplices and their part in some of my tricks, 
some of my glory would be transferred to many 
worthy citizens in all walks of life whose only 
connection with magic has been when they 
were connected, “sub rosa,” with some nefari- 
ous little scheme of mine. So it was that I got 
a copy of Colonel Roosevelt’s map. 

On the second day after leaving Liverpool 
I was asked to give a séance and to answer 
questions. My expectations in this matter were 
fulfilled to the letter when the Colonel himself 
asked me if I would make my “spirit medium” 
trace, on a sheet of paper, the path of his recent 
explorations. I took the name of William 
Stead, who had shortly before been lost on the 
Titanic, as my supposed “‘control’’ from the 
spirit world, and, on a slate reproduced the 
exact map of Mr. Roosevelt’s travels. He was 
astounded and rushed up to me afterward, say- 
ing that it was the most amazing thing he had 
ever seen. 





HE art of making people look somewhere 

else when they think they are watching 
you, is one of the chief requirements for a suc- 
cessful magician. In this, the trained usher 
or attendant is invaluable. By a clumsy action 
on the part of an usher at the left, the attention 
of the audience can be distracted from the per- 
former at the right for a second or two, or 
sufficient time to give the latter an opportunity 
to perform the necessary sly work to make the 
trick successful. Even without an accomplice, 
the magician himself (Continued on page 82) 
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When Wanda Hawley isn’t 
posing for the movies, she 
devotes herself to the study 
of deep and serious litera- 
ture. She is soon to appear 
in a film version of “Peg O’ 
My Heart,” which has at 
last been made into a movie 


Hazel Dawn is the‘fearless pilot of a faith- 
ful and well-trained motor boat, in her 
off-stage hours. In the evenings, she leaves 
the simple life far behind, and plays the 
leading réle in “Up in Mabel’s Room” 









animals, 


Martha Hedman’s favorite outdoor sport is rid- 
ing through the Rockies, in the approved Wild 
Western manner, with all the appropriate prop- 
erties including gun and _ sombrero. This 
photograph of her was taken in Glacier Park 


Frances Starr, after a season in “Tiger! 
Tiger!”, has evidently had enough of wild 
and turns to the gentle and 
friendly fish that live in the waters which 
surround her country place at Lake George 


The small picture in the cen- 
ter of this page just goes to 
prove that Irene Castle got 
along swimmingly on her re- 
cent trip to Havana. She is 
at present inthe Adirondacks, 
completing her newest moving 
picture, “The Firing Line” 








“Back to Nature”’—Now the Slogan on Broadway 


Actresses Who Are Answering the Call of the Great Outdoors 
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BARON DE MEYER 


Yvonne Gall is at present in high favor in 
America. Besides her popularity in for- 
eign operas she recently gave a series of 
concerts in New York at the conclusion of 
her season with the Chicago Opera Com- 


Marguerite Namara—Mrs. Guy 
Bolton—has appeared in New 
York with the Chicago Opera 
Company and in musical com- 
edy, as well as in concert. 
She has lately embarked on a 
concert tour which took her 
down into the depths of Mexico 


BRUGUIERE 


VANITY FAIR 


GOLOBERG 


Frieda Hempel, one of the most popular 
and reliable of the old guard at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, sang leading operatic 
roles there all through the Winter, and 
since then has been touring the South, giv- 


pany, to which she will return next Fall ing recitals in the leading Southern cities 





MATZENE COUNT DE STRELECKI 


Amelita Galli-Curci gave her last New York concert of the season at the Anna Case has the versatility with which so many opera stars are gifted. 
Hippodrome, in May, She is now in the Catskills, resting, for the Summer She sings at the Metropolitan and in concert, besides acting in the movies 


Figures of Note in the Concert World 


Stars Who Have Temporarily Deserted the Operatic Stage for the Concert Platform 
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| Champagne, a Neo-Grec Refrain 
With Chorus, in the Classic Vein. Translated in a Manner Free 
From BIBULUS, 719 A. D. 
Bibulus Bibulus (soliloquizing) 
HAMPAGNE., old Top, Champagne, Champagne, ah, what a train 
Your jovial pop Of memories trickle from my brain, 
Must stop; the Fates decree it. Of groaning board, and feasts,—Oh Lord, 
We know the worst. Where save for you I might have snored. 
From July first Have you forgotten?—say not so,— 
All thirst is cursed; so be it. That night at Newport, long ago! 
Yet shall no tear-drop trickle in the glass? The soft allurement of the dance, 
Nor mournful requiem voice one fond alas? The sweet come-hither in a glance. 
Hark from the tombs That kiss, beneath the myrtle’s shade! 
A doleful cry! Should I have dared—on lemonade? 
Sahara looms. Oh! Heidsieck of approved cuvée, 
We're going dry. Oh! Krug, Mumms, Roederer, Moét 
And Chandon, Perrier-Jouét, 
Chorus of Men-about-Town Irroy and Langon, pint or quart 
Cl : Or magnum of illumined sport,— 
1ant, now, a litany, sombre and slow. ieee. gangs “oll : 
Thrum, now, a threnody, weighted with woe. eli ey 3. ve = h h 
Sighed to the sob of a minor refrain, y 8 ere ae ee 
Sung to the soul of Departed Champagne. Chorus 
Mark how the fickle daughter of the grape 
Bibulus (protesting) Hides in the pantry her entrancing shape 
No, no! Not so Yet leaves behind one hope, to say the least, 
» nol . eta oe A 
ie ates wal I A raisin, rising on a cake of yeast! 
| Thus say, today, Grave now an epitaph for him we mourn, 
| A sad good-bye. Then hay-ward, Brothers, ere the dawn is born. 
Let there be music; ladies, too. The Epitaph 
And now, Champagne, a word with you. H's jacet, neath this erstwhile festive table 
ee (Here write your favoritevintage brand or label.) 
en Oe Champagne! bright comrade of a day gone by, 
Mark how old Bib neglects his food; forsooth Of whom, alone, we truthfully may sigh 
He ponders on the pastimes of his youth. “We loved the brut the more for being dry.” 








The Best Puzzles Answered 


sented thirty-six varieties of the world’s 
best puzzles, but no answers or explana- 
tions were included in the articles. Vanity 
Fair has received so many inquiries; so many 
skeptical letters; so many imprecations; so 
many prayerful supplications, that, a little 
against my will, I am publishing a brief ré- 
sumé of the puzzles. This restatement makes 
up the first part of the present article; the sec- 
ond part is devoted to the correct answers. This 
two-fold manner of presentation is chosen de- 
liberately, so that such of my readers as are not 
familiar with the problems may spend an hour 
or two in working over the puzzles before turn- 
ing to the back of the magazine for the answers. 
1. This is a piece of red bunting, originally 
intended to be cut into 
five pieces and sewed 


Lr. recent numbers of this magazine, I pre- 














' ‘ 

ae : c together again to form 
' ' two Geneva crosses. In- 
aaa t----| stead of that, cut it into 
A four pieces, which, 
ae ie when sewed to- 
: e gether again, shall 
D : ce 2% form one large 

! ! : Geneva cross. 








By R. F. FOSTER 


2. Arrange the nine digits so as to add up 
100, using each figure once only, but employ- 
ing all the arithmetical signs you please. 

3. Arrange the following sixteen letters in 
the form of a square containing eight English 
words: AAEETIOOLLRRSSTN. 

4. In how many ways can a host arrange 
his party of four girls, A, B, C, and D, and 
five of his men friends, 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, seat- 
ing them all upon one side of a horse-shoe 
table so that No. 1 shall be next A, No. 2 
next B, No. 3 next C, No. 4 next D, and No. 5 
next either B or C? 

5. If ten directors are seated at a round 
table, on how many days may they sit without 
any one of them having the same man for his 
neighbor more than once? 

6. Arrange nine trees so that there shall be 
ten rows, with three trees in each row. 

7. If twenty buttons are arranged in the 

form of a cross which contains 


xox nine squares, which six buttons 

xox can be removed so that not a 
xX X X xX x x_ single complete square shall re- 
xX X X X X X main, at least one corner hav- 

xs ing disappeared ? 

xx 8. Arrange four wine glasses 


so that the center of the stem at the base of 

each shall be equidistant from that of each of 
the others. 

9. Ten sheep hurdles divide a barnyard into 

five equal spaces. 

torte eee cece een eee nes . It is required to 

: divide this into 


‘ four spaces, of 
. | + equal size and 
aaa aces ae on “—~. shape, by moving 
: | ‘ only five of the 

BARN ‘ | : hurdles. 
ianianeaions > 10. Sixteen 


matches being 
laid out in the form of four separate squares 
in a row, take away four matches, and move 
three, so as to leave what the best matches 
are made of. 

11. Arrange 12 pieces on a checker board, 
so that there shall be no pieces on the outer 
rows of squares, and not more than two pieces 
in any one row, horizontally, vertically, or 
diagonally. This practically reduces the board 
to one of only 36 squares, instead of 64. The 
colors of the pieces used are, of course, imma- 
terial, and any form of counters, beans, or pok- 
er chips will answer. (Continued on page 89) 
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Vivian Martin is a recent and popular recruit from 
the spoken stage to the moving picture screen. A 
high degree of physical comeliness has not at all im- 
peded Miss Martin’s progress in the movies. Just 
now, she is playing with the Famous Players, in “‘The 
Home Town Girl” and “The Innocent Adventuress” 


MAURICE GOLDBERG 


Alice Brady, the daughter of William A. Brady, is one of our most 
ambidexterous actresses. She is just as much at home on the screen 
as she is on the stage. On July Ist, she will appear in the film 
version of “His Bridal Night,” the play originally made famous by 
the Dolly Sisters. Her winter was spent in the legitimate drama 


VANITY FAIR 


Francesca Bertini (in the center of the page) is the 
most popular moving picture actress in Italy. Her 
vogue, not only in Italy, but all over Europe, is 
enormous. She is an actress of the first rank and a 
beauty of international reputation. She is shown 
here as she appears in her favorite réle of ‘“‘Tosca”’ 


PINTO 


RAL. HILL 


Martha Mansfield can always be counted on to register an ornamental 
pattern on any moving picture screen. Her training in the Midnight 
Frolic, as well as in the Follies, has given her, too, a certain gaiety 
and happiness of demeanor which has done much towards helping to 
make her one of the most popular favorites of the Essanay films 


High Lights in Shadowland 


Stars Who Rotate in Moving Picture Circles 
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The Mighty Hitters in Golf 


Long Range Stars and Human Siege Guns Prove That Distance Lends Enchantment to the Golfer’s View 


institution. Interesting in warfare and 

equally interesting when it arrives in hu- 
man form to slash a baseball over the center 
field fence, or drive a golf ball over three hun- 
dred yards, carrying traps, pits, bunkers and 
ponds in its flight to the distant green. 

Some years ago the badly moth-eaten idea 
got around that distance meant nothing in golf 
—that direction was the little golden-haired 
child of success, and that nothing but direction 
counted in compiling a winning score. 

We have no intention of arising here to state 
that distance means more than direction. It 
doesn’t. But it means more than it is supposed 
to mean, and in addition, the yearning to hit 
the ball a mile carries the greatest appeal of the 
game. But distance is something more than a 
mere lure to the golfer’s soul. It is, for cham- 
pionship golf, a vital aid and an absolutely 
necessary ingredient. 

A short while ago I was talking with James 
Scott Worthington, one of the best of the veteran 
English amateurs, regarding the importance of 
long range play. “I recall,” he said, “a match 
I once played with Abe Mitchell, a mighty hit- 
ter, probably the longest of them all. In this 
match I never played better golf. I was straight 
to the pin all through the round. Mitchell on 
the other hand sliced and hooked on several 
occasions, wandering off into trouble. Yet in 
spite of this I was beaten 3 down and 2 to play, 
simply because his longer range gave him an 
immense advantage. I had outplayed him that 
day in steadiness. .Yet, he won through his 
ability to get from 30 to 40 yards farther 
with his wooden clubs; to reach long 
holes in two where I needed three; to 
miss one shot and then catch up with 
me on his next.’ 


7 VHE siege gun is always an interesting 


The Longest Hitters 


HE talk of every golf gathering is 
always full of discussions built 
around the longest drivers at the game. 
“The high east winds which prevail in 
the locker room,” as George Ade once 
put it, are frequently devoted to this 
phase of the game. 

No one has yet established final proof 
as to the longest driver in American golf, 
but any number of candidates have been 
entered, from H. Chandler Egan on 
through Jesse Guilford, known as the 
Siege Gun. 

H. Chandler Egan, the Harvard 
golfer who won the amateur champion- 
ship way back in 1904 and 1905, was 
the first star amateur to leap to fame 
through his exceptional prowess in the 
long game. Egan had a wallop of rare 
repute. Blessed with strong hands, 
powerful wrists and forearms, he could 
tear into a golf ball with tremendous 
velocity. 

The way this extra distance came to 
him is an interesting chunk of golf his- 
tory. He had been only a fair hitter, as 
to range. And then, returning from 
college one summer, he was suddenly 
driving 30 to 40 yards beyond any com- 
petitor, east or west. 


By GRANTLAND RICE 
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PAUL THOMPSON 


Robert A. Gardner, twice amateur 
golf champion of America, and one 
of the longest hitters in the game 


No one knew the answer until one day a 
few friends happened to see Egan out swinging 
a 16-pourd hammer. He had taken up this 
track sport at Harvard and the development 
which followed not only increased his muscular 
equipment but added immensely to his snap 
and leverage. This training with the 16- 
pound hammer undoubtedly made Chandler 
Fgan the longest hitter of his day. This train- 
ing also made it possible for him to stalk into 
the rough, and tear the ball out from a heavy 
lie for almost unbelievable distances. He had 
both the power and the leverage, which, with 





PAUL THOMPSON 


Jesse Guilford, known as the Siege Gun, and gen- 
erally conceded to be the longest driver in America 


the proper timing, are the three main factors 
in long distance play. Egan has dropped out 
from tournament golf but the echoes of his 
long-distance shots still resound where older 
golfers gather to talk of the game. 


The Human Siege Gun 


LL past records for long driving in 

America went to smash when Jesse Guil- 
ford appeared’ at Manchester, Vt., for the 
amateur chamnionship of 1914, held over the 
famous Ekwanok course. 

Guilford was unknown then, both to the 
gallery and to his various competitors. He had 
been a New Hampshire farm boy, powerfully 
built, with a broad neck, heavy shoulders, deep 
chest and thick, strong wrists and forearms. 

But he was destined to remain unknown for 
only a snort while. ‘The course had been 
heavy with recent rains, killing all run to the 
ball for the first day or two, but this failed to 
bother Guilford at all. He had a swing that 
was a perfect circle, a back swing that sent the 
club head to his left heel and a follow through 
that left the circle complete. On the first hole 
at Ekwanok there is a brook, 300 yards from 
the tee, guarding the green. Guilford on one 
occasion carried this hazard, the ball dropping 
8 yards beyond, where it was partially buried 
A carry of 308 yards is an extraordinary affair. 

Later on, when Guilford stepped upon the 
tee to drive, crowds would desert other matches 
in order to see the husky young New Hampshire 
farmer give a display of his long distance 
wares, and they were seldom disappointed. He 
was frequently from 50 to 75 yards be- 
yond his opponents, using a mashie for 
the second shot where his competitor had 
to use a full brassie to get up. 

As the course began to dry out Guil- 
ford began to drive from 320 to 330 
yards, most of which was carry. 

In his match with Fred Herreshoff, 
Guilford came to the 12th hole for 
another supreme test. The fairway at 
this hole slopes out to a high crest where 
the plateau is 275 yards from the tee. 
Most long hitters were content to drive 
within 15 or 20 yards of the top and 
then poke a mashie to the green. None 
of them reached the top—until Guilford 
came along. The Siege Gun let fly with 
all the ammunition he had—which was 
a considerable amount. His resounding 
blow struck the top of the crest on a 
carry, bounded over for an incredible 
distance and left him a little chip shot 
for the flag. 

A year later Guilford tamed down his 
swing to normal proportions, and while 
he is still a long driver he no longer 
obtains the amazing distances of his 
Ekwanok début where, for a week, he 
made a fine golf course look extremely 
foolish. He was fully as accurate with 
the full, deep swing as he is to-day with 
the shortened stroke, but it may have 
been that he finally became bored at 
playing nothing but chips after a drive. 
Whatever the reason, those who yearn to 
see a golf ball travel over almost endless 
routes, miss the (Continued on page 80) 
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The elder Miss Bagg has always felt that 
her, shall we say, underwear, was not a 
sufficiently dernier cri for one who was 
mentally so abreast of the times. So she 
took the word of the model in a Fifth 
Avenue shop, with the result which one 
may see by glancing quickly to the extreme 
left: and then glancing quickly away again 


The Scotch costume, when worn by Miss 
Mary Mackeown, who goes home every 
night to West New York, was not only 
appropriate but down-right fetching. When 
adopted by Miss Reba Friedfeld of Central 
Park West, however, it makes one wonder 
if all this visionary talk about self-deter- 
mination of peoples isn’t a mistake after all 













































NOTHING is more deceptive than the appear- 
ance of clothes on a mannikin. Most of 
us, if we had the thing to do over, would change 
the architect’s drawing of our tout ensemble in 
some essential detail. We long to look like 
somebody else. We see a hat in the window, or 
a gown in a shop, and we think “as that would 
look well on Elsie Ferguson, I guess it would 


You Never Can Tell "Till You Try On 


Sketches by Ethel Plummer 














Simply because the young lady in the 
Cloak and Suit Department looked well in 
this wrap was no reason for Mrs. Watley’s 
thinking that she herself could avoid the 
appearance of a jolly Dominican friar in 
it. True, the hat adds a saving touch of 
the plaza de toros, but the general effect is 
disappointing and might have been foreseen 


Bathing suits, perhaps more than any other 
item of apparel, are dependent on outside, 
or inside factors, for their success. A 
bathing suit, plus Dora Delightly, is some- 
thing worth calling an extra session of 
Congress for. The same suit on Mrs. Tre- 
pan (of the Magnolia Trepans) leaves 
something to be desired as a work of art 

















look well on me.” Many a matron has pictured 
herself wearing a gown with the air of distinc- 
tion generated by the sprightly young thing in 
the store, and found out, only too late, that 
although clothes may not make a man, a manni- 
kin very often makes the clothes, and that it is 
a safe rule not only to look, but to try on, before 
you leap. Miss Plummer here illustrates it. 
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Our Auction Bridge Refuge 


A Sanctuary and Retreat for Persistent, Not to Say Incurable Bridge Addicts 


RS. CADMUS-BROWN’S experience 

with the bridge players of the effete 

East was apparently not calculated to 
enlarge her opinion of her own powers, or of 
the game they played in her home town in 
the West. 

At a week-end party on Long Island she cut 
into a table with a blithe and blonde English- 
man, with blue eyes, who was said to belong 
to the diplomatic corps, and confessed to hav- 
ing played a good deal at the Portland and 
Almack’s. The others at the table were a 
charming young widow, just returned from 
Palm Beach, and a stockbroker, whose reputa- 
tion as a player was based on his belonging 
to The Whist Club. 

Mrs. Cadmus-Brown considered herself for- 
tunate in cutting the stockbroker for a partner, 
as she imagined he would play all the Ameri- 
can conventions with which she was familiar, 
whereas the English game might not be quite 
up to date. The widow did not seem to care 
anything about conventions, as long as she was 
winning, and she won every rubber, the young 
diplomat just managing to squeeze out the de- 
cisive game in each rubber that they cut to- 
gether. Some of his plays were too deep for 
Mrs. Cadmus-Brown. 

Here is the distribution of the cards in the 
final game of the last rubber: 


The Stockbroker’s Hand 
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Mrs. Cadmus-Brown 


The score being 20 to 10 in her favor, Mrs. 
Cadmus-Brown bid one heart, which the widow 
doubled, and the stockbroker passed. The 
diplomat said two clubs and the stockbroker 
helped the hearts, the diplomat going to 
three clubs. When Mrs. Cadmus - Brown 
went to three hearts, the widow gaily bid 
four clubs, apparently glad she had started 
something. 

After a glance at the score, the stockbroker 
decided this was a good place for a free double, 
as four clubs put the other side game and he 
had gone the limit in supporting the hearts. 
The diplomat redoubled without batting an 
eyelash, hoping to drive Mrs. Cadmus-Brown 
to four hearts, which succeeded; but the gay 
young widow was not to be denied, and bid 
five clubs. Again the stockbroker doubled, 
and the diplomat passed. 

The opening lead was the ten of hearts, 
which dummy trumped, and led a trump, the 
diplomat finessing the queen. Another small 
heart allowed dummy to trump again and lead 
another trump. The jack held and the ace 
dropped the king, the widow smiling her ap- 
proval. The next lead was the ace of dia- 
monds, followed by a small one. 


By R. F. FOSTER 





T. J. WERTENBAKER 


The Princeton University professor who is noted 
as the greatest inventor of bridge problems 








Solution of the June Problem 


HIS problem,—called Problem 3—published 
in the June number, was composed by 
Prof. T. J. Wertenbaker. 
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Hearts are trumps and Z !:ads. Y and Z 
want six tricks. 

The solution is for Z to lead the king of 
clubs and then a small one. This Y trumps 
and leads the spade queen. If B puts on the 
ace, Z trumps and leads a small diamond. Y 
wins with the king and leads the deuce of spades, 
throwing A into the lead. Now A must lose 
two diamond tricks. 

If B does not cover the queen of spades with 
the ace, the problem solves itself. The A and 
B hands must make the best defense. 


The July Problem 


Here is a pretty ending that came up in 
actual play: 
9 Js 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y and Z 
want six tricks. How can they get them? The 
answer will appear in the August issue. 
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Confident that her partner had the top hearts, 
as dummy had trumped that suit twice, Mrs. 
Cadmus-Brown led a heart, and was astonished 
to see the diplomat mark up a little slam, an- 
nouncing in the most matter of fact manner 
a trick over the contract, doubled, little slam, 
eight honors, game and rubber, which he put 
down in a lump sum as 520 points, like a 
lightning calculator. 

It took Mrs. Cadmus-Brown fully a minute 
to put down the various items of the score and 
add them up to be sure that the total was cor- 
rect, while her partner was complimenting the 
diplomat on his play. 

“Very clever!” he smiled approvingly. 
“Very clever! If you ever show that you com- 
mand the hearts, my partner shifts to a spade 
and we set you, because we make a diamond 
and two spades.” 

The diplomat smiled his acknowledgments, 
and complimented the widow on her bold bid- 
ding. ‘We don’t usually double without a 
trick in our hand in England, you know,” he 
ventured. 

This prompted Mrs. Cadmus-Brown to re- 
mark that where she came from the proper 
answer to the double was no-trump, as the 
heart suit was stopped twice, even if the double 
was “atrocious”. 

“Really!” smiled the diplomat, “then you 
lead a spade instead of the heart, as you know 
I have the hearts stopped twice, and your part- 
ner leads through my hearts. That way you 
make four hearts, four spades and a diamond, 
and I am downed for three tricks, if you play 
the hand with your usual skill, by leading a 
small spade twice.” 

In reply to this all Mrs. Cadmus-Brown 
could do was to smile her acknowledgment of 
the compliment and fan herself vigorously. 
They, the best players, certainly did not play 
that way where she came from, and as for 
the widow’s double! 


Freak Hands 


HE rather remarkable hand published in 

the May number of Vanity Fair, in which 
a bid of three diamonds was doubled and re- 
doubled, to be finally overcalled with a bid of 
five diamonds, doubled and redoubled, which 
made a little slam against the player who had 
originally bid the three diamonds, has induced 
a friendly correspondent to send a very similar 
situation, in another suit, which came up in 
a remarkable rubber, recently played at Los 
Angeles. 

These coincidences are not as wonderful as 
they might appear to the uninitiated. When 
whist was the game, a London newspaper 
printed an account of a deal in which each 
player had thirteen cards of a suit. This 
brought out the fact that four such deals, each 
player holding an entire suit, were already on 
record, all sworn to by reliable witnesses. On 
the top of this came a statement from a famous 
mathematician that such a thing should hap- 
pen at least once every three years, the calcula- 
tion being based on the estimated number of 
rubbers played daily throughout the inhabited 
world. 

Here is the distribution of the cards in the 
deal at Los Angeles: (Continued on page 74) 
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Hoosier IV, an excellent type of fast standardized runabout. 
Winner of the Southern Championship. Speed 40!4 miles an hour. 


Speed and the Motor Boat 


How the Pace Has Been Hit Up in Fifteen Years of Motor Boating 


HREE hundred and thirty-six years ago 

—in 1583—a frigate started from New 

York on a daring voyage of discovery, to 
Newfoundland. The journey took three and 
a half months. 

The other day another kind of a boat—a 
fiying boat—made the same trip in ten and 
a half hours. 

Why did the modern craft exceed by such 
a wide margin the then record of the honorable 
sailing ship of old? Because, since man hegan 
to travel over the face of the waters, the in- 
creasing need and desire to do it with a mini- 
mum of delay have called for the development 
of one thing above all others—speed. Comfort, 
safety and all other considerations have become 
secondary to speed. 

Speed and motor boats were 
first mentioned in the same breath 
in 1904. It was the first year of 
the now famous Gold Cup Races 
and that year they were held on 
the Hudson River. Among the 
poor old chugging, panting speed 
demons of that early day there 
was one—the Standard—which 
simply ran away from the other 
contestants and won the race. 
She developed the astounding 
pace of 22%4 miles per hour. 

Last August, in the one mile 
championships held at Detroit in 
connection with these same Gold 
Cup Races, Whip-po’-will Jr., 
owned by Mr. Albert L. Judson, 
President of the American Pow- 





A popular type of 


By GEORGE W. SUTTON, JR. 
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Voyageur, a limousine boat—combining speed and comfort 








fast runabout, the South Jersey Champion, J. M. R. 


er Boat Association, made an average in six 
one-mile trials, of 6314 miles an hour, thereby 
establishing a new world’s record. 

There you have, in two paragraphs, the 
history of speed in motor boats—from 22% to 
631% miles per hour in fifteen years. At that 
rate of increase they should be making 100 
miles an hour within the next fifteen years. 
Maybe they will—probably they won’t. The 
present principles of motor boat design and 
powering hold too many unsolved problems to 
warrant safe guess work; technical sounding 
problems such as skin-friction, cavitation, ratio 
of bore and stroke, weight per horsepower and 
so on, ad infinitum. 

Nevertheless, this year the record is proba- 
bly going to be broken again. 
There are four fast boats in this 
country—four real humdingers: 
Whip-po’-will Jr., holding the 
present record; Miss Detroit III, 
which won the Gold Cup at De- 
troit last August; a new boat as 
yet unnamed, being built by Mr. 
Harold Wills, formerly of the 
Ford Motor Company; and Mr. 
James Pugh’s Disturber IV. Of 
the thousands of speedy motor 
boats in the country these are, 
as they would say in Paris, the 
big four. 

I think Disturber IV is the 
fastest boat in the world to-day 
—in which conclusion most of 
the motorboat experts disagree 
with (Continued on page 68) 
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ROSENFELD 
Miss Detroit III, holder of the Gold Cup—now the national champion 


ROSENFELD 


The world’s fastest boat, Whip-po’-will Jr.—speed 6314 miles an hour 
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Here isthe latest thing in Rolls- 
Royces. A_ cleverly planned 
post-war body, by Holbrook 
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The Motor Car Outlook 


What Certain Figures in the Automobile Industry Are Thinking About 


66 HE day of the touring car seems to be 
f ees over,” said Miss Gladys Joel, 
chief interior decorator and advertising 
manager for the Holbrook Company, builders 
of made-to-order bodies for high priced motor 
cars. 

As Miss Joel made the above statement I 
looked out of the window of her office on West 
End Avenue. Motor cars were passing by the 
hundreds—most of them touring cars. And 
among the touring cars were many obviously 
new models—fresh from the factories. 

With this evidence of the popularity of tour- 
ing cars in front of me and knowing that every 
automobile factory in the land is laying out a 
production schedule which includes the manu- 
facture of many thousands of touring cars, 
Miss Joel’s prediction sounded rather strange. 

“There seem to be several of them still 
about,” I said, skeptically. 

“Yes, thousands of them, and more to come,’ 
she replied. “But notwithstanding all that, 
I predict that the end of the touring car is 
nearly at hand. The touring car will always 
be more or less useful for semi-commercial pur- 
poses,” she continued, “but for everyday use it 
is going to be superseded by the enclosed drive. 
The majority of customers for whom we have 
formerly built touring cars are now coming 
back to us with orders for the enclosed type of 
car. Other big companies are reporting the 
same sentiment among thcir cus- 
tomers. Of course, where a per- 
son or a family has sufficient 
capital to maintain a fleet of 
motors, the touring car will be 
included among them, but only 
for a little while. The enclosed 
drive type of car has every ad- 
vantage of the touring body and 
a lot of additional ones of its 
own. It can be opened to receive 
enough air to suit the most 
captious. In bad weather it can 
be enclosed instantly without the 
labor of raising a clumsy, dusty 
top. When the owner himself 
drives, the glass partition in 
back of the driver’s seat can be 
lowered and it becomes a family 
car. When the chauffeur is driv- 
ing the partition can be replaced 
and he can be communicated 


? 


with by the telephone. This type used to be 
called the ‘Berlin’ but certain international 
events have made that word unpopular and 
now it is known simply as the ‘enclosed drive 
car.’ It’s coming fast! Watch it. 

“Another thing,” she went on, “war has 
not produced the color reaction you might have 
expected in motor cars. You might suppose 
people, weary of the martial olive drab, grays 
and other sombre shades, would turn immedi- 
ately to gay and festive decorations the moment 
peace returned. This has not proven true. 


———— 





Accessibility, luxury and comfort are 
combined in the new Studebaker sedan 





This is a brand new Phianna, which is absolutely unlike its forebears 


Three or four years ago we were going in for 
loud colorings in body paint and interior dec- 
orations. Now these are used only in the west. 
East of the Mississippi the demand is entirely 
for plain, severe colors, in body and interior 
fittings—the richest upholstery it is possible to 
obtain—but in subdued tones. 

“There is an exception to this—the sporty 
runabout for the sporty young man—the dash- 
ing young aviator type of chap who wants to 
make sure that people know he’s coming. For 
him—and there are thousands of him—you 
will find the elaborately fitted and highly col- 
ored roadster always in demand. You can see 
the fellow I mean, any day, tucked down in 
front of a couple of big gasoline tanks in the 
rear, with a tiny racing windshield in front of 
him, and a young lady beside him.” 

I interrupted for a moment with two ques- 
tions. 

(1) “What do you think of the new and 
radical designs being shown on some of the 
cheaper stock cars?” 

(2) “Is the American body designer the 
equal of the European?” 

Miss Joel did not hesitate in her replies. 

“I might almost say that there is nothing 
new being shown in stock car bodies. Practi- 
cally every design now coming out has been 
done already by the custom body people 
years ago. Some of the ideas, however, are so 
j changed in adapting them to 
stock production that they are 
hardly recognizable, but they are 
not new. Also there is nothing 
new in custom bodies. 

“T think the American design- 
er is better than the European 
designer ever was. But remem- 
ber this about motor car design 
—there is not now and never 
was, in designing, anything ab- 
solutely new. Every line, every 
idea, was an adaptation of 
thoughts already put into execu- 
tion by the old carriage builders 
—the stream line, the bevel 
edges, everything.” 

There are many important 
people who will disagree most 
heartily with everything that 
Miss Joel has said, but she is 
certainly (Cont. on page 70) 
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For the Well Dressed Man 


Common Sense Is the Foundation of Good Style 

















(1) Cut with proper consideration for the wear- 
er’s form, this gray flannel suit shows how good 
balance and common sense achieve good style 


MONG the great but hitherto unrecorded 
battles of the world is that which man is 
eternally waging against the styles in 
which he clothes himself. Aided and abetted 
by those who make it their mission in life to 
improve upon the human form divine by dis- 
guising it as much as possible, we seize upon 
all of the tricks and trappings which each suc- 
ceeding season produces, only to find that they 
are a delusion and a snare. 

We have put pads upon our shoulders and 
taken them off again. We have lengthened the 
coat-skirt until it wellnigh concealed our knees 
and we have shortened it until it all but re- 
vealed our belt-lines. We have closed up the 
vent and then opened it to such length as to 
threaten the region between our shoulder- 
blades. And so the battle proceeds, until we 
sink back beaten, but unconvinced, to the 
tried and true form which time has proven to 
be right. 

In the midst of this hectic turmoil, however, 
there is a group of men who are too wise to 
fight. They keep out of all sartorial wars and 
retain a calm balance which 
should eventually make the 
world safe for sane fashions. 

Nowhere are these gentle- 
men to be seen in greater 


Low shoe of black Russia 
calf, full brogued, and 
having a smart English toe 





numbers than right here on Fifth Avenue. 
Notice the one who is walking briskly toward 
us. (1). Will any man in the audience 
kindly point out one feature of this costume 
which has not been present in every good suit 
of its type for the past fifteen years or more? 
It has survived because it is natural. The 
coat is a bit of cloth draped over the shoulders, 
rolled back easily at the front and neck to form 
unexaggerated lapels and collar and tailored 
with proper respect for the form of the wearer. 
It is no longer or shorter than practical use 
requires. In fact, it is a perfect example of 
that fundamental principle which forms the 





High in back, low in 
front, this collar is 
good style because it is 
founded upon good sense 





Crepe shirt with narrow black, brown 
or blue stripes. Dark blue necktie 





The single laced shoe with English toe com- 
bine to make the trim and well shod foot 


























(2) A blue flannel double-breasted suit excellent- 
ly balanced and possessing every feature of the 
properly draped jacket, the stick a black whangee 


very foundation of good style—Common Sense. 
By no means does the simplicity of this gar- 
ment limit the exercise of its wearer’s original- 
ity. His individual taste finds unlimited 
opportunity for expression in the vest and other 
accessories which complete the ensemble. It is 
in these details that individuality should prop- 
erly assert itself. In this case, the waistcoat is 
double-breasted and of white linen. The collar 
is white, the tie a black and white foulard and 
the shirt is light blue. These colors blend 
admirably with the suit which is gray flannel, 
and the whole effect is carried out to a proper 
finish in the dark gray bowler hat with a 
black band, the white spats and black shoes. 
The double-breasted suit shown in (2) is 
another example of the survival of the fittest. 
Though differing in type it embodies all of the 
virtues which characterize the single-breasted 
suit in (1) and it violates none of them. 
The overlapping of the jacket seems naturally 
to demand a broader lapel and this in turn 
demands a slightly longer skirt to obtain the 
proper balance. It will be observed however 
that the long skirt is ob- 
tained not by lengthening 
the coat but by a slightly 
more abrupt curve, which 
indicates the waist-line. 


Tan Russia calf low shoe, 
full brogued with slightly 
rounded toe. Single lace 
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(4) A polo coat of 
light tan vicuna wool 
with pearl buttons, 
cut to hang loosely 
and afford the great- 
est freedom of move- 
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(5) Costume for coun- 
try. Champagne shirt, 
white silk _ collar, 
champagne tie with 
red Persian figures, 
‘| Fo brown socks, and 
brown and white shoes 











ment while driving 





Pleated shirt with horizontal 
stripes in pale blue and pink 


HE gentleman poised expectantly in the 

doorway of the motor car (4) is uncon- 
sciously demonstrating the fact that the polo 
coat has more uses than its name implies. In 
fact there are few outdoor events in which this 
coat does not contribute a smart and appropri- 
ate touch to one’s attire. While it is a decidedly 
beautiful and even luxurious garment, it is 
dedicated to the service of man in his hours of 
ease and should therefore hang full and easily 
from the shoulders. It can be worn with pro- 
priety at all times in the motor car and about 
the country club; in fact the latter is its habitat, 
for it is an excellent protection against chill 
after tennis, polo or golf. 

The coat shown in the sketch is made of 
vicuna wool and is light tan in color with pearl 
buttons. With it are worn a gray homespun 
suit, a white shirt with fine green stripe and 





collar to match. 


The hat is a Homburg of 
taupe felt and the shoes are brown with taupe 


canvas spats. Polo coats can be had also in 
camel’s hair cloth which, though a very fine 
material, is not so soft as vicuna wool. They 
come in a variety of shades, the one shown in 
the photograph being of mouse-colored camel’s 
hair with bone buttons. 

Another excellent costume for country wear 
is shown in (5). In this case the suit is of 
brown and white shetland homespun cut rather 
full to allow for even greater freedom of move- 
ment than one demands of the sacque suit for 
city wear. There is an opportunity for color 





colored 
camel’s hair with bone buttons 


Polo coat of mouse 





Pleated shirt with narrow hori- 
zontal stripes in pale lavender 


harmony here of which full advantage can be 
taken by the use of a champagne silk shirt, 
champagne tie with red Persian figures, brown 
wool socks and brown and white shoes. The 
collar is white silk, the points of which are 
held loosely together with a gold collar pin. 
We say “loosely” because we have observed a 
tendency to treat the soft collar as though it 
were a bandage and to pin it so snugly as to 
defeat its very purpose, which is, of course, to 
add to the wearer’s comfort. 

Styles, as expressed in the superficial char- 
acteristics of man’s attire, move in cycles; so 
it will not surprise those who recall the prac- 
tice of making shirts with the stripes running 
horizontally to observe that the best dressed 
men are again bringing this style into vogue. 
Many of them are seen on the Avenue now and 
they are a refreshing innovation. 
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To the question, ““How to 
be comfortable though for- 
mal,” there are two answers 
which the reader will wel- 
come at this time and they 
are embodied in the dinner 
coats shown in (6). 

Before proceeding with a 
description of these garments, 
let us recall that the dinner 
coat evolved from the smok- 
ing jacket. After attiring 
oneself for full dress, it was 
worn down to dinner, when 
dining en famille, in place of 
the tail coat for which it was 
changed before going out. It 
was just what its name im- 
plied; a dinner coat or smok- 
ing jacket and nothing more, 
but in this sacque-suited 
country of ours it very often 
encroaches upon the province 
of the full dress coat. 

Since, in the beginning, it 
was worn instead of the tail- 
coat it is natural that the 
white vest should be worn 
with it. Particularly is this 
true in the summer time when 
comfort is a primary requi- 
site, for white is cooler than 
black. So both because of 
its origin and its practicabil- 
ity, the white waistcoat is 
preferred at all times to the 
black. 

In the figure shown on the 
right the waistcoat is of white 
piqué with a soft rolled col- 
lar. When laundered this 








The figure on the left goes 
even a step further in the 
direction of comfort. The 
jacket is made of light-weight 
worsted with satin shawl col- 
lar. It is double breasted 
and so cut as to permit its 
being worn without a waist- 
coat. While dispensing with 
the waistcoat in the case of 
dinner coats may seem a wide 
departure from conventional 
standards, that at least is the 
only possible objection that 
can be urged against the idea. 
On the other hand we must 
remember again that common 
sense and personal comfort 
are factors in every correct 
costume and both of them are 
emphasized in this garment 
when one is compelled to 
wear dinner clothes on a hot 
and sultry evening in July 
or August. The jacket is 
kept buttoned and the ab- 
sence of the waistcoat is not 
obvious, so while this cos- 
tume is designed to give com- 
fort to the wearer when he 
needs it most, it in no way 
violates the principles of good 
taste. Consistent with the 
humane object of this very 
sensible jacket is the white 
pleated shirt and low collar, 
the boater straw hat and pat- 
ent leather pumps. 

We are showing here a few 
accessories which may be of 
interest. The automobile 
trunk (7) is intended to be 
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collar should be ironed flat 
and rolled back when it is 
put on. It is held back by 
buttons on the shoulders. 
The jacket is of very lightweight fresco cloth, 
which, though very porous, holds its shape 
well, and the shawl collar is satin. This collar 
is now seen frequently upon those men whose 
taste is beyond reproach and among whom 
good styles have always originated. So while 
the notched lapel in no way violates the canons 
of good taste and will no doubt always be quite 
correct, it is nice to know that one can exercise 





Wide-pleated shirt and low collar for 


evening wear. The wide bow is not 
preferred to the narrow one in sketch 


(6) Unlined dinner coat suits of light weight worsted and fresco cloth respectively. 
The shawl collar is seen again very frequently and the jacket without the waistcoat 
is not only in good taste but is certainly most comfortable on summer evenings 


his individual taste even in formal dress and 
at the same time strike with absolute propriety 
a slightly different note. The collar for formal 
dress is no exception to the rule that collars 
must be comfortable. The bold wing shown 
here allows the fullest comfort at the throat. 
The costume is made complete by the black 
Homburg hat, white stiff shirt, black satin bow 
tie and low varnished black shoes. 

The Homburg hat, by the way, is a very 
desirable adjunct to the wardrobe. It comes 
in a variety of colors and shades and the well- 
rolled brim with its slight dip in the front, 
together with the conical-shaped crown makes 
it a very finely balanced hat. 





Black silk ribbed sock with deep 


It is made so as 
to the ankle 


purple clocks. 
to cling snugly 


permanently bolted to the 
running board. It contains 
two suit cases, each five 
inches wide, and both trunk and cases are cov- 
ered with black enamelled canvas. The tie rack 
(8) folds flat like a wallet, the hanger dropping 
inside, and keeps one’s ties in good shape while 
traveling. It is covered with very dark green 
Morocco leather and is lined with green silk 
moire. The three sticks shown (9) and (10) 
are new importations and will be found suit- 
able for every-day use. (Continued on page 66) 





Fine-pleated shirt for evening with 
wing collar, the opening in the front 
of which should be larger than this 
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“Larboard watch ahoy 

Just watch this Campbell's boy— 
Sailing free o’er the bounding sea 

On a tide of health and joy. 


Keep at “high tide” 
—it pays 


You know the difference. Youcan 


neither feel right nor work right unless 
you re in top-notch physical condition. 


With vitality at high tide you don’t 
have to “‘lay off’ every little while. 


You don’t have to go to the shore or the 
mountains to recuperate. Work or weather 
doesn’t take it out of you. 


Good appetite and good digestion come 


first of all. 


They are your one sure means of 


health and vitality. To be certain of these you 
should eat a good soup every day. 


Begin today’s dinner or luncheon with 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


Serve it as a Cream of Tomato when you 
want it especially rich and nourishing. 


It is an unfailing appetizer, a true natural 
stimulator, a wholesome food—all at once. 


It supplies important food-elements which 
cannot be overlooked in building up health 
and vigorous condition. 


It not only produces energy in itself but 
it so strengthens the digestive powers that 
other food yields you more energy, too. 


Don’t think of this as only an “‘extra’”’ or 
a cold-weather dish. All authorities agree 
that good soup is an essential food all the 
year round. 


Order it from your grocer by the dozen or 
the case, so you will always have it at hand. 


Try the new Campbell’s Vegetable-Beef Soup 
We have blended high-grade vegetables with selected beef and a nutritious stock to 


make this soup extra hearty and substantial. 


21 kinds 


You could make a meal of it any time. 


12c a can 
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correct head dress 1s 
what the man of ex- 
acting taste secures in 
a Townsend-Grace 
Company Straw Hat. 


The model shown is a 
genuine Italian Leghorn 
—graceful in line, light 
in texture, airy and com- 


Sortable. 


4n ideal summer hat 
which lends diversity to 
the discriminating dress- 
er’s wardrobe. 


One of many exclusive Town- 
send-Grace Company styles 


—carrted by leading dealers’ 


Pioneers in the Exclusive Man- 











ufaciure of Men’s Straw Hats 









































VANITY FAIR 


For the Well Dressed Man 


T is remarkable 

how slowly we are 
coming to the realiza- 
tion that stiff cuffs, 
when worn, belong on 
the wrists and not 
around the neck. We 
have already pointed 
to the obvious fact 
that the very founda- 
tion of good style is 
just plain common 
sense. Certainly there 
is very little sanity 
and absolutely no 
good style displayed 
in a collar which 
functions like a guil- 
lotine when one’s 
head is bent forward. 
A very sane and 
graceful collar is 
shown in (3). It is 
high in the back but 
it swings down nat- 
urally in the front al- 
lowing the greatest 


ease and comfort to the wearer. To 
some men this style may not be most 
becoming, but a few experiments will 
bring forth a collar which is properly 
balanced for the wearer and which at 
the same time is suggestive of comfort. 
When such a collar is found the wearer 


has achieved good style. 


It may be inferred from the tenor of 
this article that the common sense idea 


when applied gener- 
ally to men’s clothes 
will eventually lead to 
such a uniformity of 
dress standards as to 
make all men look 
monotonously alike. 
There is no more dan- 
ger of this, however, 
than there is of the 
human race becoming 
stereotyped because 
each individual has 
the same number of 
features per face. 

It requires but the 
slightest curve in the 
eyebrow or an almost 
imperceptible _ differ- 
ence in the contour 
of the nose to make 
one man look totally 
different from another 
whom he _ resembles 
very closely in other 


(9) Stepped Nilgheri 
rattan stick, scorched 
to dark brown finish 


(Continued from page 64) 





(8) This tie-rack folds 
up like a wallet and 
keeps its contents in good 
shape while travelling. 
It is covered with dark 


green morocco leather 


respects. A_ slight 
change in the lines of 
a jacket accomplishes 
a similar result. This 
is illustrated in coats 
having a slight ridge 
in the sleeve where it 
joins the shoulder. 
This trifling change in 
a single line appears 
to raise the shoulders 
at least aninch. That 
is why the high-shoul- 
dered man seldom if 
ever looks well in this 
particular style. 

So the problem of 
the clothing fraternity 
of this country is not 
to see how obvious 
and radical they can 
make their styles, but 
rather to apply more 
subtlety and art to 
the work of producing 
an individualized gar- 
ment which in no re- 


spect fractures the rules of- good taste. 

We have already indicated another 
direction in which the inherent indi- 
viduality of man can express itself, 
namely, in the choice of accessories such 
as hats, cravats, shirts, shoes and other 
articles which he is constantly buying 


and with which he is unconsciously 


experimenting. 
This is particularly true with regard 


to fancy vests. We 
use the word “fancy” 
with some _trepida- 
tion, for it seems to 
have the same effect 
on some men as “per- 
sonal liberty” has on 
the anarchist. It has 
led to excesses and 
such flagrant disre- 
gard for other people’s 
eyesight as to arouse 
one’s suspicion that 
the wearer has been 
subsidized by the op- 
tical goods industries. 

This is no reproach 
to the fancy vest, 
however, and as there 
is reason to believe 
that it will soon enjoy 
greater popularity we 
will take time to dis- 
cuss it in the near 
future. 


(10) English pistol-grip. 
Stepped Nilgheri rat- 
tan stick, light finished 





(7) Automobile trunk to be bolted to running 


board and containing two suit cases. 


28” long, 16” deep and 12” wide. 


Trunk is 
Cases and 


trunk are covered with black enamelled canvas 
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‘ONCE UPON A TIME~ 
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R. GRUGER 


HE children’s hour—filmed! There is hardly any plea- 
sure so keen as taking children to the motion picture 


2 Heavens above, how they do enjoy themselves! 
Mother used to set aside a regular children’s hour, 


and read or tell stories. 


But now, they go to one of the better theatres where Para- 


mount and Artcraft Pictures are playing. 
To tell the truth, Mother vastly prefers this to the old chil- 


drens’ hour. 


Because she enjoys it, too. 
enjoyment and her own as well. 


Doubly, in fact,—the children’s 


The public has sensed the fact that Famous Players-Lasky 


Corporation can be depen 


Pictures just what all parents w 
themselves and for the youngsters. 

Which is just another of the unde 
sand communities are for them. 


Y 


These two trade-marks are the 
mount and Artcraft Pictures—anc 


RAO? RRS y wane 
a 3 


ded on to keep Paramount and Artcraft 
ould like them to be—both for 


rlying reasons why ten thou- 


and 


sure way of identifying Para- 
1 the theatres that show them. 





SP FAMOUS PLAYERS~LASKY CORPORATION AU 







ADOLPH ZUKOR Pres. JESSE L.LASKY 
NEW 


Vice Pres. CECIL B.DE MILLE Director General 
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Artcraft Stars’ Latest 
Productions 


Listed alphabetically, released up to 
June 30th. Save the list! 
And see the pictures! 


Paramount 


John Barrymore in “THE Test oF Honor” 
*Enid Bennett in “STEPPING OUT” 
Billie Burke in “Goop Gracious ANNABELLE” 
Marguerite Clark in ‘‘Come OuT OF THE KITCHEN” 
Ethel Clayton in “Men, WOMEN AND MONEY” 






*Dorothy Dalton in “OTHE! in’s WIVES”’ 
Dorothy Gish in “WL. Get Him YET’ 
Lila Lee in “4 DAUGHTER OF THE WOLF” 


Oh! You Women 
A John Emerson- Anita Loos Production 
“Ax J * 


Vivian Martin in AN INNOCENT ADVENTURESS 

Shirley Mason in “THe FINAL CLOSE-UP”’ 
*Charles Ray in “Hay Foor, Straw Foor’ 
Wallace Reid in “You're Firep”’ 


Bryant Washburn in “purring It OVER” 
Paramount-Artcraft Specials 


Little Women (from Louisa M. Alcott’s famous book) 
A William A. Brady Production 


“Sporting Life’ A Maurice Tourneur Production 
“The Silver King’’ starring William Faversham 
“The False Faces” A Thomas H. Ince Production 


“The Woman Thou Gavest Me” 

Hugh Ford’s Production of Hall Caine’s Novel 
“The Firing Line” starring Irene Castle 
** Secret Service’ starring Robert Warwick 


Artcraft 


Cecil B. de Mille’s Production 
“For BETTER, FOR WORSE” 


Douglas Fairbanks in 
“THE KNICKERBOCKER BUCKAROO”’ 
cop 





Elsie Forgacen in HE AVALANCHE” 
D. W. Griffth’s Production ‘“‘True HEART SUSIE”’ 
*Wm. S. Hart in “SQUARE DEAL SANDERSON” 
Mary Pickford in “CapTaIN Kipp, Jnr.”” 
Fred Stone in “JoHNNY GET Your GuN” 


Paramount Comedies 


Paramount-Arbuckle Comedy ““4 Desert HERO” 
Paramount-Mack Sennett Comedies 
“HEARTS AND FLOWERS” 
“No MoTHER To GuipE Him” 
Paramount-Flagg Comedy 
“WELCOME LITTLE STRANGER” 
Paramount-Drew Comedy “‘SQUARED”’ 


*Supervision of Thomas H. Ince 
Paramount-Bray Pictograph 
One each week 


Paramount-Burton Holmes Travel Pictures 
One each week 





And remember that any Paramount or 
Artcraft picture that you haven’t seen 


., is as new as a book you have never read. 
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THE RACINE 


BELLOWS POCKET 
FLANNEL SHIRT 


O take along on your fishing, 
hunting, camping or motor trip. 
It is a friendly shirt, made from 
high grade, long wearing flannel 
material of different varieties and 
colors. 
Featuring lay down or military col- 
lars, attached to shirt. Cut coat 
style, trimmed with ivory buttons to 
match, and made with two large 
sightly, genuinely useful Bellows 
pockets. 


Made up in sacking, broadcloths, 
twills and mixtures—Olive, Khaki, 
Gray, Blue, Tan and Brown. 


The Real Shirt for EVERY RACINE SHIRT 
Sportsmen. In _ de- HAS THAT HONEST 


sign, distinctive. For —eo 
practicability — a Name of nearest Racine shop on 
not be bettered. request. 

The CHAS. ALSHULER MFG. CO. 
RACINE WISCONSIN 
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Enterprise II, an ideal combination of luxury and speed 


VANITY FAIP. 





Speed and the Motor Boat 


(Continued from page 60) 


me. This boat is much larger than any 
of the other racers. She has a specially 
built Duesenberg motor of twenty-four 
cylinders and is supposed to develop 
1800 horsepower at 2700 revolutions. In 
1913 at Chicago she made a reported 
speed of 62% miles an hour in a howling 
gale on Lake Michigan using only a 
part of her power. In 1914, Mr. Pugh 
took her to England to bring back the 
Harmsworth Trophy but, the week be- 
fore the races were to be held, the war 
broke out and Mr. Pugh was very lucky 
to be able to get his boat back home. 
At that, he lost two thousand gallons of 
g4soline which he had taken to England 
with him. 

If Mr. Pugh brings his boat out this 
year watch out for new records, es- 
pecially if he can get all of Disturber’s 
24 cylinders, 96 spark plugs and 24 
magnetoes working at the same time. 
But the whole sport of motor boat rac- 
ing is one big IF. 


HEN there is the runabout. The one 

at the beginning of the article (p. 60) 
is Hoosier IV. She is no mere racing 
shell, although she is the holder of the 
Southern Displacement Championship. 
The boat building industry is rapidly 
approaching the ideal of the automobile 
maker—standardization—and Hoosier IV 
is a standardized displacement runabout. 
You can buy her duplicate, or any num- 
ber of them, from the John F. Hacker 
Boat Company. She is equipped with a 
Sterling motor and, in her first trials, 
turned up a speed of 4014 miles an 
hour, exceptionally fast for a displace- 
ment boat, which means that she has a 
regular bottom like other boats, while 
Whip-po’-will Jr., and the other “world 
beaters” are hydroplanes and _ have 
notches cut in the bottom which produce 





cushions of air on which the boats glide 
over the water. 

The very latest thing in pleasure boats 
is the limousine or sedan runabout. An 
excellent example of this type is shown 
on the first page of this article. The 
motor boat owner may not want to give 
up speed, but he also wants comfort. 
In a fast open boat you are bound to 
be covered with spray if the water is at 
all rough. To overcome this disadvan- 
tage the limousine boat has made its 
appearance and is increasing daily in 
popularity. It is simply a boat with a 
modification of the automobile limou- 
sine, or sedan top. Old mariners say 
this is for the “kid glove sailors” but 
the number of boats of this type now 
being built seems to indicate that their 
ridicule is not taken very seriously by 
the makers. 

And now we come to cruisers, proba- 
bly the most enjoyable of all motor boats. 
Enterprise II is a perfect illustration of 
our remarks about speed and comfort. 
She is a sturdy, roomy cruiser with 
every convenience imaginable for the 
sleeping, eating and lounging comfort of 
the owner and his friends. But she had 
to have speed. Look at her two eight- 
cylinder Sterling motors and you will 
believe that she has speed, not that of 
the racing hydroplanes but plenty to get 
her anywhere she is going—fast—at 24 
miles an hour, which is excellent for a 
heavy, comfortable cruiser. 

Nowadays, nearly all cruisers have 
pace. The beautiful standardized cruis- 
ers of the Great Lakes Boat Building 
Corpozation have speed, in addition to 
comforts undreamed of a few years ago. 
Their newest creation—a really startling 
innovation to be shown in the next 
article, is a palatial sedan which makes 
40 miles an hour. 


sh eRe 


One of the new limousine boats—Felecia, the newest idea in yacht tenders 
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HERE’S a big “inside story” in the ‘Royal 

Cord’. It’s a story of principles and funda- 
mentals—that treats of the heart and the vitals of 
the tire. 





It explains why the ‘Royal Cord’ is a good tire 
—how we enforce liveliness, ruggedness, resiliency 
and phenomenal strength. 


The ‘Royal Cord’ is made differently—modelled 
and molded differently. Which makes a difference 
in life and wear and service—a difference in dollars 
to the motorist. 


‘Royal Cord’ 


one of the five 


No soft spots—no weak points—no crudities— 
no structural defects. A truly perfected product, 
built with an excess of care, skill and—conscience. 


s 
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The ‘Royal Cord’ looks good—and it’s just as - 
good as it looks. 


United States Tires , 
are Good Tires 
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ISCRIMINATING men associate 
the VARSITY Flag with every- 
thing that’s pleasing and luxurious in 
Night Robes just as they associate 
the VARSITY emblem with every- 
thingthat’s best in Athletic Underwear. 
VARSITY offerings include the conventional 
Two-Piece Pajama in a wide range of beauti- 
ful fabrics and colors, as well as a distinctive 
all-in-one lounging and sleeping garment, ad- 
mittedly the most popular one-piece pajama 
extant. 


The man who prefers a night shirt, prefers a 
VARSITY—they're full length and roomy, 
and like all other VARSITY garments they're 


“TAILORED, not merely made.” 


THE VARSITY UNDERWEAR CO. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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| teresting things are 
| going on in the motor 


VANITY FAIR 


| The Motor Car Outlook 


(Continued from page 61) 


| near enough to actual 
| motor car conditions 
to know something of 
what she is talking 
| about. As if in con- 
| tradiction to what she 
said to me I have 
noticed that this year’s 
| stock cars are fairly 
bristling with new 
| ideas in accessories and 
fittings. 
Any number of in- 


car world to-day — 
things interesting to 
the layman as well as 
to the expert. In the 
first place, America is 
now the world’s head- 
quarters for automo- 


| biles. France will not 


catch up for many a long moon, if 
it ever can, and England will remain 
behind a good deal longer than France. 
The production of cars in this coun- 


| try during the next three years is 


going to be something hitherto un- 
dreamed of. There are now over 6,000,- 
000 motor vehicles in the United States. 
By late summer this number will have 
increased to 7,000,000. If this year’s 
production equals that of 1917 it will 
mean $1,275,000,000 worth of new cars 
and commercial vehicles. And this is 
only for home consumption. It does 
not take into consideration the possibil- 
ity of our selling cars abroad. 

In France and England they don’t 
know anything about low-priced cars. 
They have no huge factories turning out 
millions of cars a year. A car under 
$1,000 is almost unheard of. 

In spite of the very obvious demand 
in England and France for American 
cars it is doubtful if we shall sell many 
over there. In the first place, the call 





| completely at the present time. 
« | second place, both our allies across the 


for cars from our own people is so in- 
sistent that it must be answered—an 
utterly impossible thing to accomplish 
In the 


sea have determined to protect their 
own motor car industries and have 
slapped on prohibitive import regula- 
tions and taxes. In wandering around 
the A. E. F., in line of duty, we asked 
dozens of French business men what 
makes of American cars they liked most, 
based on performance during the war. 
The verdict was almost unanimous in 
favor of the Dodge and the Cadillac. 

In the olden days, say twenty years 
ago, when you thought to buy a motor 
car, your first question was, “Will it 
run?” 

To-day no such thought enters your 
mind. You know it will run, efficiently 
and well. There are no cars on the 
American market to-day which are not 
good, honest, capable mechanical prod- 





ucts. Your mind, then, is concerned 








Turn in any direction—or hide 
it—the new Studebaker seat 





ad only with the best 
type of body to buy, 
its durability, speed, 
economy and the 
quantity and quality 
of refinements, both 
of body and chassis, 
It is on these that the 
brains of the motor 
industry in this coun- 
try are now concen- 

j trating, and with re- 

markable results. 

I don’t care what 
car you pick out, 
what price you pay 
or what type you 
choose, the car you 
buy will be a marvel 
of ingenuity in me- 
chanical appliances 
and body fittings and 
finish, vastly superior 
to anything you can buy in Europe, at 
the same price. 

It was thought by many that the 
armistice would mark the beginning of 
sweeping price reductions among Ameri- 
can cars and accessories. This has not 
proven to be the case. You will pay 
just: about as much for your new car 
this year as you did last year. One or 
two big companies have instituted re- 
ductions and tires are down a bit, but 
on the whole the prices are high and are 
going to remain high. 

The main question is “When can you 
get your car?” 

Almost every salesroom of popular 
cars is away behind in deliveries. Prices 
shouldn’t bother you. You can buy a 
car—a good car—from around $400 up 
to any price you want to pay. There 
are plans for putting a new light car 
on the market for $295 and Edsol Ford 
is talking about one for $250. 

However, don’t wait for these fig- 
ments of the future. Go out and order 
you new car now, pray that it will 
arrive soon, and when it does, jump into 
it and be a participant of the greatest 
motoring season in history. 


| be the few years before the war, there 
was tremendous activity in both 
France and England in the matter of 
cycle cars but this boom was over be- 
fore the war started. 

The cycle car had an interesting his- 
tory in this country. Something like 
180 companies sprang up, overnight, tre- 
mendous plans were made to flood the 
United States with millions of tiny ma- 
chines costing from $200 to $600. Two 
magazines were born to take care of 
the great volume of advertising that 
was expected. On the roads there be- 
gan to appear funny little “vest pocket” 
automobiles, most of them with two 
seats, tandem fashion. 

When the war began the bubble broke 
and to-day it is unusual to find a per- 
son who knows what a cycle car is. 


A pale 
blue _cus- 
tom built 
Packard 
with | bas- 
ket effect 
body-— 
beautiful 
in every 
respect 
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“Being in a position to come in close personal contact 

professionally and socially, with women of wealth 
and distinction,” writes a well known modiste, “I 
have come to very definite conclusions about this 
subject. 

“Until now I have had no intention of making 
these conclusions public. But recently I have come 
to feel that it is a thing to be remedied only by open 
discussion. If you feel this letter will help, you are 
at liberty to publish it. 

“A woman whose business it is to help other 
women in their search for true expression of their 
individual selves; whose joy it is by the use of line 
and color and fabric to help them show the world 
their best, this woman comes to know other women. 
She knows their possibilities and their limitations, 
their ideals and the weaknesses that make them fall 
short of their ideals. 


How many women are doing themselves 
grave injustice! 


“And this very knowledge makes me feel the more 
keenly the injustice that so many of them are doing 
to themselves. 

“I’ve known wonderful women, of lovely figure, 
of rare personal attraction, whose gowns I made in 
such a way that they only emphasized this charm, 
who yet, I knew, would fail miserably to make 
others feel that they were wholly lovely. They 
didn’t seem to know that the odor of perspiration 
was destroying the effect of all my efforts, all the 
force of their own confident poise. 
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False modesty 


71 














has caused this subject 
to be ignored 


Now a Fifth Qve. modiste permits us to make public her experience 


“They know that it has a real power to stand in the 
way of a woman’s progress and charm. They notice 
the defect in others, but do not realize that others 
may notice it in them! 

“I’m glad of the present crusade to make women 
know. When they do know, they’ll act—just as 
they’ve done in every other great movement for the 
betterment of themselves and their world.” 

It is a physiological fact that the odor which is 
caused by the chemicals of the body is practically 
always present whether we ourselves notice it or 
not. Too often we do not notice it. No amount of 
soap and water, or powder, can correct this. And 
the underarm perspiration glands are under such 
sensitive nervous control that sudden excitement or 
emotion or embarrassment is sufficient to make them 
more active, and therefore to cause this odor to be- 
come more apparent 

This subtle nature of the thing we must face if 
we would be always at our best. 


How fastidious women are meeting 
the situation 


Fastidious women everywhere know that this can- 
not be neglected any more than any other essential 
of a woman’s toilet. They are giving it the regular 
attention that they give to their hair, or teeth or 
hands. They use Odorono, a toilet water especially 
— to correct both perspiration moisture and 
odor. 


Odorono is antiseptic, perfectly harmless. Its regu- 
lar use gives what women are demanding—absolute 


assurance of perfect daintiness. It restores the skin 
glands to a normal condition, correcting the cause 
of both the moisture and odor of perspiration. 


So absolutely sure when made a 
regular habit 


Use Odorono regularly, just two or three times a 
week. At night before retiring, put it on the under- 
arms. Don’t rub it in. Allow it to dry, then dust 
on a little talcum. The underarms will stay sweet 
and dry in any circumstances! 


Women who find that their gowns are spoiled by 
perspiration stain and an odor which dry cleaning 
will not remove, can keep their underarms normally 
dry and sweet by the regular use of Odorono. 


If you are troubled in any unusual way or have 
had any difficulty in finding relief, let us help you 
solve your problem. We shall be so glad to do so. 
Address Ruth Miller, The Odorono Co., 226 Blair 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


At all toilet counters in the United States and 
Canada, 60c and $1.00. Trial size, 30c. By mail 
postpaid if your dealer hasn’t it. 


Address mail orders or requests as follows: 


For Canada to The Arthur Sales Co., 61 Adelaide St., 
East, Toronto, Ont.—For France to The Agencie Amer- 
icaine, 38 Avenue de L’Opera, Paris—For Switzerland to 
The Agencie Americaine, 6 Rue Du Rhone, Geneve— 
For England to The American Drug Sapety Co., 6 
Northumberland Ave., London, W.C.2—For U.S.A. 
to The Odorono Co., 226 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati. Ohio 
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The “Griswold” Sweater—the latest Fleisher creation 
A Novelty in Knitting~ 
An Easy. New Lace Stitch! 


HE Fleisher Yarns were used to 
knit this smart sweater. They are 
always safest yarns for any fine knitting, 
therefore the most economical; because 
infinite pains are used to keep them ab- 


solutely uniform in size, weight and 
finish. 





And all women love the fleeciness of 
The Fleisher Yarns and the many be- 
wildering, beautiful Fleisher shades. 


Learn how to make this—and many 
other exclusive Fleisher designs— 
shown in the newest Fleisher Crochet- 
ing and Knitting Book. toc at your 
dealer’s. Or sent direct by mail for 12¢c. 


S. B.& B. W. FLEISHER, Inc.,Dept. 257B, Phila., Pa. 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Old Guard at the Art Theatre 


(Continued from page 35) 
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It is content to remain in Moscow, de- 
spite hunger and the Terror, for it 
knows that it will enjoy there an artistic 
freedom impossible anywhere else in the 
world no matter what may be the politi- 





cal tyranny of the day. I don’t believe 
you could induce these men and women 
to leave, or Moscow to permit them to 
leave, even if a train were waiting on 
the track to carry them safely to a 
haven of plenty and order! 


| I WAS wholly unprepared for the ex- 


tremely simple and intensely Russian 


| character of Constantin Sergeievitch 


| 
| 
| 


Alexeieff—he whom Russia and the rest 
of us know by his stage name, Stanis- 
lavsky. His world-wide fame and in- 
fluence had etched for me a picture of a 
sophisticated citizen of the world, con- 
scious of his own importance and stand- 
ing on his justifiable dignity. Instead, I 
found a shy but genial youth smiling at 
me through the furrowed face and from 
under the whitened hair of fifty-five 
years. A huge frame he is, with a 
marvellous power of facial expression 
and an astonishing sincerity in char- 
acterization. Russia’s, and the world’s, 
greatest actor, unless that peak be held 
by the giant Russian barytone, Shalia- 
pin. And the master artist of the active 
modern theatre, to be named alone in 
the next breath after its great dreamers 
and theorists, Gordon Craig and Adolf 
Appia. I like to think of him as the 
grandfather of the modern Russian 
stage, still fresh and supple as twenty- 
one. 

By the side of Stanislavsky from the 
first hours of the Art Theatre has stood 
Moscow’s Maecenas, Vladimir Ivano- 
vitch Nyemirovitch-Dantchenko, whose 
fortune and whose: persuasive control 
over other fortunates enabled the the- 
atre to live through its days of proba- 
tion, and whose acute business sense has 
carried it safely through the trying days 
of war agd revolution. He, too, is well 
on toward sixty years, but although his 
mind and his manner are still almost 
as young as those of his coadjutor, he 
carries the air of a man of affairs. If 
you caught a glimpse of him at Monte 
Carlo or at Capri, you might mistake 
him for a Russian Grand Duke travelling 
incognito to escape a Bolshevik doom. 


Me# as the Art Theatre is the prod- 
uct of Stanislavsky’s genius, it is 
not wholly dependent on him to-day 
for its creative life blood. In a way, 
he has finished his work; he has com- 
pleted the pattern in which others may 
mould new productions. In his daily 
labors he has lived so closely with the 
other members of the Old Guard and in 
recent years with the younger genera- 
tions of the Studio Theatres connected 
with the parent institution, that his 
vision is a kind of common possession. 

First of the actresses of the Old Guard 
is Olga Leonardovna Knipper, widow of 
the beloved playwright, Anton Tchehoff, 
whom she married four years before his 
death in 1904. Through her, and 


| through Stanislavsky, the Tchehoff tra- 


dition lives on unbroken, for I saw 






them still playing the leading réles in 
“The Cherry Orchard” and “The Three 
Sisters,’ written for them fifteen and 
nineteen years ago. Mme. Knipper is 
still in her prime and she probably plays 
the rdle of Liuboff Ranevskaya, owner 
of the Cherry Orchard, more convincing- 
ly than she did in 1904, although, as 
Masha, she looks like the eldest instead 
of the middle of the three sisters. Her 
scope and her powers are more nearly 
similar to those of Mrs. Fiske than any- 
one else in our theatre. 

Chief among the men after Stanis- 
lavsky is Katchaloff, an actor of keen 
mind, fine imagination and impressive 
presence, who is as much at home in 
the réle of the suave Don Juan in Push- 
kin’s “The Stone Guest” as he is in that 
of the tattered Baron in Gorky’s “The 
Lower Depths.” No one in the Russian 
theatre can say “If you please” with 
more urbanity than Katchaloff. It was 
he who played Hamlet, in the much- 
discussed production of the tragedy for 
which Gordon Craig designed the scenery 
in 1912. 

Equally important in the Art Theatre 
ensemble is the versatile Moskvin, Rus- 
sia’s, and, I think, the world’s, greatest 
living high comedian. In a season you 
may see him in réles ranging all the 
way from the unctuous match-making 
country doctor in Turgenieff’s “A Month 
in the Country,” to the tragic figure of 
Tsar Fyodor Ivanovitch in Count Alexei 
Tolstoy’s historical play of the same 
name. 


(THERE are others, many others— 
Stanislavsky’s gifted wife, Maria Pe- 
trovna Lilina; the plaintive Luzhsky, 
the brusque Gribunin, the sturdy Vish- 
nevsky, the earnest Massalitinoff, a 
quartet of incomparable actors—nearly 
all of them dating back in service to the 
Art Theatre’s youthful hours. Only two 
artists of the first rank have been lost 
from its early roster in its history of 
twenty years: the volatile Meyerhold, 
whose theories of the theatre came hope- 
lessly to clash with those of Stanislavsky 
about a decade ago; and the cherished 
and lamented Artyom, whose death in 
1914 left an irreplaceable gap, especially 
in the Tchehoff plays, where the dram- 
atist wrote round the actor those gro- 
tesque réles of eerie old men, such as 
Telyegin in “Uncle Vanya,” and Tche- 
butuikin in “The Three Sisters,” and 
Firce, the butler, in “The Cherry 
Orchard.” 

Safe in its Old Guard, almost in- 
tact to-day, the Moscow Art Theatre 
can calmly say, “After me cometh 
another,” for in the Studio The- 
atres a younger generation is growing 
up to carry on its mission. Who can 
tell whither that new generation will 
lead it? Who can predict whether a 
new Tchehoff will not appear from the 
ashes of revolution with a new dramatic 
fabric, a new vision? Therein lies the 
zest of awaiting the future, the en- 
couragement for the Old Guard to hold 
with dauntless courage to the old vision, 
while the seas of social strife still break 
on Russia’s shores. 
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are made in many styles, but Six only are 
made with the 


The Lion Link is a practical device which holds 
the tie in proper position and prevents the collar 
from spreading. Lion Link Collars are made 
with special eyelets in which to fasten the Lion 
Link. It is simple and easy to adjust. 
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Should your dealer be unable to supply you, write direct to 
us and we will gladly advise of the nearest dealer selling Lion 
Collars with the Lion Link. 


x 70n (ollars 


OLDEST BRAND IN AMERICA 
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Any [s . COMFORT 


Garter Comfort 
for Every Man 


Break away from the hide-bound no- 
tion that a garter must be tight and 
binding to be secure. Garters can be 
comfortable and still give perfect 
support to the hose. Try the E. Z. 
Garter. 


And you'll wonder how 
stood the old style kind. 


you ever 


The E. Z. is the original wide-web- 
bing garter. It cannot bind or re- 
strict circulation. Easy on and off. 
No straps or buckles to do or undo— 
just 100 per cent solid comfort. 


Single Grip E. Z. 
The E. 


—35c, 50c, and $1. 
Z. 2-Grip—45c, 60c, and $1.25 


If your haberdasher cannot supply you, do 
not accept a substitute. Send his name and 
price to 


THE THOS. P. TAYLOR CO. 


Dept. Y. Bridgeport, Conn. 
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i | two odd if Z leads the spade. 
\\ | be a bold rescue, but it would pay. 


| him as a partner, 
| anxious to acquit herself creditably, par- 
| ticularly as their opponents, Mr. and 


VANITY FAIR 


Our Auction Bridge Refuge 


(Continued from page 59) 
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Z dealt and bid two spades, A three 
hearts, which Y doubled. When B and 
Z passed, A redoubled, hoping to drive 
Z to three spades, which he did, much 
to Y’s chagrin. Now A doubles the 
three spades, and Y bids five hearts. 
[He goes to five so as to be sure that 
he will be doubled.] A fell into the 
trap and doubled five hearts, and Y 
immediately redoubled. 

The only trick that A got was the 
ace of trumps. 

As will be seen, if Z is left in with 
three spades doubled, he will lose six 
tricks in the black suits and be set for 
200 and simple honors. One curious 
thing about the hand is that if B bids 
the clubs, he can make three odd if Z 
opens his short suit, diamonds; only 
It would 


At six clubs, doubled, B would lose 
only 288, whereas at five hearts redou- 
bled, he loses the little slam, and four 
honors in one hand, 506, to say nothing 
of the game or rubber. 


Losing a King to Save a Game 


‘TH gay young officer sitting opposite 
the débutante did not seem to care 
much about the game, and was more 
inclined to flirt with her. As this was 
the first time she had played bridge with 
she was extremely 


Mrs. Van Start, were supposed to be 
very sharp players, and very free with 
their advice to their adversaries. 

On the third game of the rubber, this 
was the distribution of the cards: 


Mr. Van Start’s Hand 
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Mrs. Van Start 


Mrs. Van Start dealt and bid no 


| trump, which all passed. The fair débu- 


tante did not know whether to open 
the top of a weak club suit or the 
smallest of one of the red suits. The 
only possible trick in her hand seemed 
to be the king of spades, and she de- 
termined to save that if it could be 
done. Finally she settled on the heart 
lead, beginning with the smallest. 
Mrs. Van Start won the trick with the 


| jack and proceeded to make four heart 
| tricks, upon the last two of which the 


young officer nonchalantly discarded the 
seven of clubs and trey of spades. The 
next lead was a diamond from dummy. 
Up went the ace second hand and the 
officer proceeded to lead the king and 


< | jack of clubs, both of which won. Mrs. 


Van Start won the next club lead with 
| the ace. 
The débutante saw at once that the 


club opening would have hit her part- 
ner’s hand just right, and saved the 
game, and began to accuse herself of all 
kinds of stupidity for opening such a 
hopeless suit as four to the eight in 
hearts. Now, even if she made the king 
of spades, the game was gone. 

Mrs. Van Start proceeded to make her 
two winning diamonds, the officer dis- 
carding a small spade, with a smile at 
the suppression of his club echo. The 
next lead was the ace of spades. 

Just at this point, with the goal in 
sight, and the king of spades, the only 
trick in her hand, saved, the débutante 
had an inspiration. If she won the next 
trick with that long cherished king, she 
must give dummy a diamond. If her 
partner had the spade queen, he could 
make a club, so the poor king was 
quietly dropped upon the ace. The 
only trick in her hand was thrown 
away! 

“Pretty play, partner! Pretty play!” 
exclaimed the officer, awaking to a sud- 
den interest in the game. “We just save 
it,” 

“I should have opened the clubs. 
That was your long suit, wasn’t it?” 

“My fault. My fault,” he assured her 
gaily. “I should have asked for a club 
lead. I had a sure re-entry. We could 
make two clubs. But chucking that 
king was a bird.” 


The Whitehead Double 


OME years after the introduction of 

the Patton double, which is confined 
to no-trumpers, Wilbur C. Whitehead, 
the author of ‘“Whitehead’s Conven.. 
tions,” and one of the leading players 
at the Knickerbocker Whist Club, in- 
troduced the suit double. It was the 
elimination of the double value of the 
spade suit, in June, 1915, that made the 
use of this convention possible. 

The theory of the suit double is based 
on two considerations. In the first place, 
no good player ever doubled a bid of 
one in any suit with the idea of getting 
penalties, therefore the one-trick double, 
as a declaration, was practically out of 
a job. In the second place, there are 
many hands on which a player would 
bid no-trump, but for the weakness in 
one suit, when that suit has just been 
declared by an opponent. 

Among this class of hands are many 
in which none of the three strong suits 
is long enough to suggest its selection 
for a declaration; but any of them 
would prove an excellent support for 
four cards in the partner’s hand. 

Before the introduction of the White- 
head double, two courses were open to 
the player with a potential no-trumper: 
—To take a chance that his partner 
could stop the adverse suit; or, to pick 
out one of his own four-card suits, and 
hope to find his partner with something 
in it. If he hit it right, and found 
dummy with four of the suit, it was 
matter of luck, and nothing else. 

The suit double is designed to do 
away with the element of luck, and to 
make sure that the partner will have 
at least four cards of the suit, as it is 
a conventional demand that he should 
declare his longest suit, or the better of 
two equally long. If his best suit hap- 
pens to be the one that is doubled, and 
he can stop it twice and quickly, he may 
go no-trumps, but in the majority of 
cases he will pick a suit. 

The trouble with this convention, like 
the Patton double, is that beginners 
work it to death, and double when they 
have not the cards to justify it. Milton 
Work suggests that the minimum for a 
double is five or six tricks, equally dis- 
tributed among the three suits. 

When judiciously used, with a partner 
who understands it, the suit double is 
free from the objections usually made 
to the no-trump (Continued on page 76) 
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Fabrics: 


Sunny Weves 
Aerpores 
Unfinished Aerpores 
Pure Worsteds 
Gabardines 
Flannels 
Serges 

Crashes 

Palm Beaches 
Shantung Silks 
Mohairs 





deeper breath, a longer stride; you long 


for greater freedom of movement; the easy light- 
weight cool comfort of an “R & W” summer suit. 
Men are wearing “R & W” summer suits earlier every year. 
They like the comfort and smart fit of these attractive light 
fabrics. 


Buy a couple of “R & W” summer suits and discover their fasci- 
nation—their smartness, the finish of their workmanship, their 
delightful health-giving coolness. 





Product of the Daylight Shops 





Look for the “R & W” label—it’s your protection. 
you. At your dealer’s. 


It will pay 


Makers of good summer clothing, trou- 
sers, overcoats, raincoats, fancy and 
dress waistcoats, smoking jackets, bath- 
robes, golf and automobile apparel. 


Rosenwald & Weil 


Clothing Specialties 
CHICAGO 
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VANITY FAIR 


Our Auction Bridge Refuge 


(Continued from page 74) 


double, because the suit double is set- 
ting up an opposition of three suits 
against one; whereas the no-trump 
double is picking out one suit against 
three, as no-trumpers usually have three 
suits pretty safe. 

Here is a good example of the suit 
double, with both the cards and the 
distribution to justify it. B’s cards were 
held by Miss Baird Leonard, whose 
breezy articles are a popular feature in 
the Daily Telegraph: 
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|  Z dealt on the rubber game and bid 
| a heart. Before the introduction of the 
double, A would have had three guesses, 
and two of them would have won the 
If he picks either of 


game and rubber. 


the minor suits he goes game; but if he 
picks the spade, which is the natural 
declaration, he gets three odd only, 
owing to the fact that there are only 
two of that suit in his partner’s hand, 
and therefore there must be four in one 
hand against him. If he takes a chance 
at no-trumps, he makes the odd only. 

In this case A doubled and Y passed. 
As B could not stop the hearts twice, 
the alternative was to bid the diamonds, 
Z rebid the hearts and A assisted the 
diamonds, bidding three, which held 
the contract. 

The opening lead was the king of 
hearts, followed by a small spade, won 
by the queen. B led a small diamond 
and finessed the jack; got in again on 
the spade and led another diamond, 
catching the king. A small diamond 
put the lead back into B’s hand, drop- 
ping the nine, and then the clubs forced 
the ace, after which all A’s cards are 
good. 

Those who object to this convention 
maintain that if it is probable that two 
suits out of three will hit it right with 
dummy, a 2 to 1 chance should be good 
enough; but the answer to this is, why 
take a 2 to 1 chance when you can get 
a certainty by doubling? 





‘What a Young Girl Should Kno 
The first warm days you take a. salads? = <p irgpaiaacamaael 


(Continued from page 39) 


some at the house-party—it is such 
things as these that shatter one’s faith. 
But the majority of the replies ap- 
proached the problems with due seri- 
ousness and awe, and showed earnest 
and praiseworthy endeavor to solve the 
hideous dilemmas. Although there were 
many extremely good answers, it was 
unanimously decided that the best was 
that of Private Arthur Lucas, Q. M. C., 
Co. C.W.-62, Camp Sherman, Ohio. 
His solutions of the problems coincided 
most nearly with Vanity Fair’s. To 
him, therefore, is awarded the prize. 
And now, here are the correct answers: 
Problem 5, you may remember, was 
that of Mrs. B—— and her friend, the 
well-meaning, yet deadly boresome 
dowager. The dowager asks Mrs. B—— 
to put her up at her (Mrs. B——’s) 
club. What was Mrs. B—— to do? 
Well, she should propose the dowager 
for membership. It would be simply 
impossible for her flatly to refuse her 
worthy friend’s request. Mrs. B—— 
must propose the dowager—and there 
her obligation ceases. Whether or not 
the dowager is elected to the club, Mrs. 
B-——— has done the only possible thing. 
Problem 6 was a particularly involved 
one. It concerned the woman who in- 
vites, for the week-end, Mr. and Mrs. 
Martin and Lieutenant Williams, all of 
whom accept. Two hours before her 


guests are due, she learns that Mrs. 
Martin is the divorced wife of Lieu- 
tenant Williams. What is she to do? 

Now she simply couldn’t let those 
people meet in her house. That is abso- 
lutely out of the question. It is vital 
that she gets in touch with one or the 
other of her expected guests, and stops 
the hideous catastrophe. She must get 
either Lieutenant Williams or Mrs. Mar- 
tin on the telephone immediately, and 
explain the whole situation, asking him 
or her to come at some other time, and 
apologizing for the awkwardness of the 
whole affair. 

Problem 7 was the sad case of the 
hostess who was giving a dinner for 
twelve, and at the last moment, in 
walked an extra man—the fatal thir- 
teenth—invited through her secretary’s 
carelessness. What did that hostess do? 

She grasped the situation at a glance, 
and carried it off perfectly. She simply 
explained to her guests, without the 
least trace of embarrassment or surprise, 
that she had just discovered that there 
happened to be thirteen present. If any 
felt uneasy about it, she would have a 
small table laid for two, or four, while 
the remaining eleven, or nine, would 
sit at the large table. She did not seem 
in the least upset by the circumstance, 
and in this way none of her guests were 
made to feel at all uncomfortable. 
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CURTISS ENGINEERING CORPORATION, <= MONT ae THE BURGESS COMPANY, 
Garden City, Long Island De hi Marblehead, Mass. 




















“NUMERO” 


A Marvel of Beauty, 
Comfort and Speed 


Distinctive in design, appointment and 
performance is “Numero” a 48-foot Se- 
dan just delivered to Mr. C. C. Pape, of 
St. Louis and New York, by the Great 
Lakes Boat Building Company. 


This boat is a striking departure from 
existing standards in arrangement, speed 
and interior plenishment. The enclosed 
day cabin forward accommodates ten 
passengers comfortably, and all controls 
are carried into this cabin so that the 
owner may have.the pleasure of driving. 
Imported grey broadcloth is used to line 
the limousine top, and side panels are fin- 
ished in silk velour. Interior woodwork 
is mahogany throughout. 


A trunk cabin amidships provides for full 
headroom in the engine compartment. 
The power plant consists of a pair of 
Model “M” 8-cylinder, Van Blerck en- 
gines, each of which develops 200 horse- 
power at 1500 R.P.M. 


Recent trials of “Numero” show a speed 
of forty miles an hour—easily a record 
for a pleasure boat possessing day cruiser 
accommodations. But the real merit of 
accomplishment is that this ability to 
travel at express train speed has been at- 
tained without the sacrifice of a single 
provision making for the comfort and 
convenience of the owner and his guests. 


Van Blerck Motor Company 


30 Church Street New York City 


Factory at Monroe, Michigan 











VANITY FAIR 


My Two Years in the Movies 


(Continued from page 51) 


master of the art. I have learned, thor- 
oughly, the intricate details of murdering 
gentlemen, whethe? by poisoning, stran- 
gling, shooting, or stabbing. In one of 
my recent pictures, “The Witness for the 
Defense,” I was obliged to shoot Warner 
Oland, who played the rdéle of my hus- 
band. When I saw him lying dead at 
my feet, I almost believed that I had 
killed him. No one knows the terrible 
sensation it gives one to kill a human 
being—in a moving picture studio. Of 
course, our property revolvers are al- 
ways loaded with blank cartridges, but 
it is the action of pulling the trigger, 
and hearing the noise, that frightens oné 
so. Speaking as an expert on the sub- 
ject of murder, I would rather employ 
the method of poison, than that of 
stabbing, shooting, or strangling. It is, 
by far, a less painful task for the mur- 
deress. ‘The very sight of a gun or 
knife makes my blood run cold. 


THE life of a motion picture star is 
not one long pavement of roses. The 
weary hours of waiting around the 
studio for sets to be erected and lights 
to be adjusted are quite enough to take 
the thrill out of it, but the journeys to 
what are called “location points” are 
really the most nerve-racking ordeals 
that anyone could experience. It is fre- 
quently necessary to go long distances, 
in order to secure the proper settings. 

The movies are no respecters of per- 
sons or of comfort. During the making 
of “A Doll’s House,” which was ar- 
ranged into scenario form by Charles 
Wayne, and filmed in 1918, I nearly per- 
ished in the cold, as many of the ex- 
terior scenes were taken in weather sev- 
eral degrees below zero, on a lonely 
stretch of snow-clad location. 

In the scene of “The Lie,” in which 
I had to wear an evening gown, I could 
easily see my breath when I spoke in 
the unheated studio; and on another oc- 
casion in “The Danger Mark,” I wore 
a white powdered wig and fancy “peri- 
od” costume with the temperature lin- 
gering at 103 in the shade! It is not 
an unusual thing to be obliged to work 
until two in the morning in order to 
finish a scene, and, as I always seem 
unable to eat during emotional acting, 
I sustain myself by drinking black coffee. 

Very often it is necessary to take one 
scene over five or six times, and all 
scenes are usually taken three times, to 
make sure of getting the desired re- 
sults. It is often necessary to make cer- 
tain scenes over, even after the whole 
picture has been completed, because of 
some little defect in the lighting. This 
necessitates rebuilding the interior scenes 
that have been taken down in the mean- 
time, or journeying out again to some 
distant location point. No expense is 
spared to make the productions as near- 
ly perfect as it is possible to be. 

If the public knew how much it costs 
to erect the interior sets in the studios, 
and how much time and patience it re- 
quires for everyone in the cast to per- 
fect details in acting and dressing, I be- 
lieve they would appreciate the finished 
picture even more than they do now. 

Of course, it is necessary to build 
all the interior settings for the pictures 
in the studio. The sets include enormous 
banquet halls, drawing rooms, stair- 
cases,—even houses; and all the ham- 
mering and banging of building them 
goes on during the acting of other scenes 
in the same studio. When the director 
is ready to photograph a scene, his as- 
sistant rings a bell, or blows a whistle, 
and all pounding is stopped for a mo- 
ment. Sometimes a carpenter will stop 
with his hammer poised in mid-air, and 
the instant he hears the second whistle, 
he hits the nail and resumes his work 
for another few minutes. While mak- 
ing “The Song of Songs,” we worked 
right through the luncheon hour on one 


emotional scene. I had been very hi- 
larious all morning in the studio over a 
few touches of light drama that we were 
working up for another picture, and, 
naturally, it was extremely difficult for 
me to change immediately into a drab 
gloomy person. 

Well, I was doing my best, and as I 
gazed out of the supposed apartment 
house window—which was really noth- 
ing but a wall built in the studio—my 
eyes suddenly lit upon a scene that 
would have provoked a Sphinx to 
laughter. There, on a beautifully carved 
and decorated antique bed, its canopy 
draped with royal velvet, lay a ragged 
and overalled property man, fast asleep! 
His tattered overalls and worn shoes 
seemed so incongruous in that regal 
bed, that it was quite too much for 
me, and I promptly developed hys- 
terics—real ones in this case. The 
camera caught it all, even as I turned 
to my lover with the tears simply 
streaming from my eyes, and my shoul- 
ders shaken with sobs. The director 
realized that it was more than pretense, 
but the audience must have believed that 
it was only a bit of emotional acting. 
I received many letters about that burst 
of emotion, when the picture was shown. 

Not only do I receive letters from en- 
thusiastic movie admirers but I get, as 
most stars do, an average of two or 
three hundred letters a week, requesting 
everything of me from photographs to 
trips to Europe. I also receive many 
proposals of marriage, invitations to 
dinners, letters from relatives of whom 
I never heard, and heart confidences 
from persons who wish my advice on 
subjects that concern their extremely 
private lives. Many young women have 
claimed me for their cousin, and one 
elderly woman once insisted that I was 
her long-lost daughter. These letters 
are sometimes amusing, occasionally 
pathetic—but always interesting. 


? 


THE problem of dress is a most seri- 
ous one for a moving picture actress. 
She must be very careful about choosing 
clothes for the films. The lights used in 
the studio are very strong; in fact, 
they are so strong that it is not unusual 
to become temporarily blinded by them. 
Sometimes one buys a certain frock that 
takes a charming shade in the studio, 
and then, if one uses the same frock 
again in an exterior scene, it will regis- 
ter black. I purchased a light tan cos- 
tume for a certain scene in “His Parisian 
Wife,” hoping that it would register 
light, and when the picture was shown, 
I looked as if I were in mourning. Some 
silver slippers will photograph light 
while another pair of silver slippers will 
seem almost black. It is risky to toy 
with silver or pure gold shades under 
the lights. I never use pure white either, 
but rely on cream shades. Rose and pale 
yellows are also very good. It is often 
necessary to order two costumes, exactly 
alike, because in strenuous scenes, one’s 
gown may be ruined beyond repair. 

Two years have gone by since I en- 
tered the movies, and I feel that it has 
been a wonderful experience for me. 
Some people have asked me if I miss 
playing before an audience. Yes, I do. 
I miss the inspiration, I miss the ap- 
plause, I miss the atmosphere of the 
theatre, and I miss the wide sweep of 
the stage to move about on. Yet, I 
wouldn’t miss the delight and thrill of 
the movies for anything. It is all so 
topsy-tyrvy, so exciting and so change- 
able that I am never bored for a mo- 
ment. I expect soon to return to the 
legitimate stage, but I shall certainly 
go back again to the screen. 

Despite the demands that the moving 
pictures make on my strength, time, and 
patience, I find it more than worth it. 

I, who once laughed at the moving 
pictures, am now a movie fan! 
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The Mighty Hitters in Golf 


(Continued from page 57) 
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old circular wallop that used to turn 
the trick for him. 


The Pole Vault Swing 


ig is very likely that you never heard 
of the pole vault swing in golf. 
Robert A. Gardner, twice amateur 
champion, doesn’t swing a golf club 
precisely as he handles a pole in the 
vaulting arena, but pole vaulting helped 
to make him one of the longest maulers 
of the game, for all of that. Gardner, 
who was captain of the Yale track team, 
once broke the pole vault record above 
12 feet. This training added both to 
the power and the leverage of his 


‘shoulders and arms, and thereby en- 


abled him to brandish a golf club as if 
it were a light malacca calling cane. 

Long distance from the tee and ex- 
tensive range with his irons were factors 
that helped to give Gardner his second 
championship at Detroit in 1915. This 
course was long and at.times heavy, 
and where other golfers on many holes 
were short with two full shots, Gardner 
could get home with a drive and an iron. 
On one occasion, in a tight match, he 
topped his tee shot and then, froni a 
fairly rough lie, reached the green with 
a full cleek shot that measured over 
250 yards. 


Many Advantages of Distance 


ONG distance brings advantages in 

many ways. It enables the walloper 
to get home in two very often where 
shorter players are shy. More than 
that, the long walloper can frequently 
afford to miss his tee shot and still 
reach the green on his second where 
the normal player after a missed drive 
can never hope to get near the pin. 

This ability to rise up and swat the 
ball also enables the longer hitter to 
use a safer club—to employ an iron for 
his second shot where his opponent must 
use a brassie—to have a mashie shot 
left where his rival may need a spoon 
or a cleek. 

No, there is very little to the ancient 
theory that distance means nothing in 
golf—that direction is everything. Di- 
rection is a most important factor. But 
without distance it won’t get very far 
in this rapid age where there are too 
many golfers who have both aids work- 
ing for them side by side. 


A Few World’s Records 


ORLD’S long distance driving rec- 
ords abound in golf, but when it 
comes to authentic proof there is gen- 
erally a hitch in the proceedings. 
There are established records that go 
beyond 400 yards, but these have in- 
cluded a favoring wind, a frozen or a 
baked-out course and a tricky roll to 
the ball. The only records worth con- 
sidering are those that deal with carry 
only. Golfers have driven half a mile 
on the ice, where the matter of making 
a record is nothing but the ability to 
find an ice field long enough to win 
with. But carry is another affair. In 
this respect the longest blow I know of 
was delivered by Abe Mitchell, the Eng- 
lish professional, who carried a bunker 
300 yards from the tee, by 17 yards, 
accurately measured. Some one may 
have beaten this mark, but if so he has 
modestly concealed his achievement. Or 
it may have been that he had a shrink- 
ing antagonism to being called a—shall 
we say ?—liar. 
Ted Ray and James Braid are two 
other long driving British players, but 


neither of them quite gets the distance 
reached by Mitchell when the latter is 
really hitting the ball. In the way of 
both height and distance Ray has few 
equals. His trajectory is a lofty one, 
the ball soaring to immense altitudes 
but, in spite of this, dropping well be- 
yond.the range of most of those who 
depend on carry and run. Both Braid 
and Ray weigh over 200 pounds. Ray 
can get as far with a niblick shot as an 
average golfer can get with a full iron. 
In the way of iron play there are no 
players in America who can outrange 
Walter Hagen, the 1914 open cham- 
pion. Hagen can get as far with an iron 
shot as long hitting professionals can 
get with wood, and this gives him a 
distinct advantage. He can tear into a 
close or heavy lie and reach the green 
220 or 230 yards away, where few golf- 
ers could take the chance if there werc 
any hazards to carry, or where they 
would need a full brassie shot to get on. 


Another Long Player 


ANOTHER of the longer players is 

Bobby Jones, the 17-year-old At- 
lanta star. Young Jones is well built 
but not husky in any sense of the word, 
compared to such men as Ray, Braid, 
Hagen or Guilford. 

But he has strong hands, thick wrists 
and a remarkable ability to time his 
shot. His back swing is even and 
replete with rhythm. And from this 
start he tears into the ball with tre- 
mendous force, whipping the club head 
in with a crash. 

In a recent match at Garden City, he 
drove into one bunker 310 yards from 
the tee and later, against a heavy head 
wind, played a 440-yard hole with a 
drive and a mashie where a drive and 
a brassie were the order of the day. 

Not all of the mighty hitters are well- 
known stars in the golfing realm. There 
is, by way of example, Dixie Flaeger of 
Chicago. Flaeger plays very little 
tournament golf and he doesn’t give 
enough time to the game to acquire the 
needed steadiness. But there are many 
who believe that he is the longest driver 
in America. Out West they credit him 
with outdriving Bob Gardner by 20 or 
30 yards, and the man who can outhit 
Gardner by this margin must be a 
marvel of purest ray serene. Knowlton 
K. Ames of Chicago, to whom golf is 
both a study and a recreation in his 
spare moments, says that Flaeger can 
outrange either Chandler Egan or Bob 
Gardner—in fact Mr. Ames is con- 
fident that Flaeger is the longest driver 
he has ever seen—a most prodigious 
propeller of a golf ball. There is one 
instance where he reached a 500-yard 
hole with a drive and a mashie where 
his three opponents in a four-ball match 
needed a drive, a brassie and a pitch to 
the green, and the three men were con- 
sidered respectable hitters, at that. 

And, while you hear very little about 
his ability in this respect, Gil Nichols 
doesn’t very often play first after leav- 
ing the tee, no matter what type of 
player he faces. Gil has a long run to 
his drive, played with a slight pull and 
a whip of the wrists that impart a jump 
and roll to the ball that are almost 
beyond explaining. 

But, you may ask, is it better after 
all to get away long drives or to get 
down long putts? 

That almost sounds like another story 
—a story to be treated in a later issue 
of this magazine. 
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The Poets of the Future 


(Continued from page 45) 


London and Berlin. Art decayed at the 
top. Two things, the most opposite 
things in nature, meet in our present 
esthetic condition (I’ve often told you 
this before), the sincere ennui of sophis- 
ticated people who know too much, like 
Rodin, and a whole deluge of new pop- 
ulations who don’t know anything at 
all, like the Ritz-Carlton-Chicago as- 
semblies. These two tendencies, the 
effete and the barbarian, meet in the 
dog-trot and in Maeterlinck’s plays; and 
they think they are seeing a sunrise. 
But, my dear boy, they are both of 
them facing a dying day. Meanwhile, 
I’ve found my group of young fellows 
who have discovered where the east 
really is. Who told them I can’t guess. 
Some power must be at work in this 
= besides the educators. I thank 
God.” 

“Now for your idea,” I ventured. 

Meredith looked at me steadily and 
said slowly: “The ancient Romans had no 
common schools and no Universities.” 

“Well?” I said. 

“Yet they produced Virgil, Catullus, 
Tibullus, Horace, and so on. That’s 
the first part of the idea.” 

“Lucus a non lucendo?” I asked. 
“You mean that education would come 
in if we only could get rid of the 
schools ?” 

He waved his hand at the interruption. 

“The second part of the idea is this:— 
any single first-rate poet does more for 


a civilization than forty Universities. 
To put it shortly:—damn Universities. 
Pen and ink, early access to the. old 
poetry of the world, a breeze of in- 
spiration in the age—those are the things 
that make poets. Nothing more is 
needed.” 

“But your access—” I said. 

“Tt needs but a crack, a glimpse, an 
odd volume; the breeze does the rest. 
If you should expunge the whole com- 
mon school system, private schools 
would do it. If you should legislate 
against private schools, secret teaching 
would do it. The impulse cannot be 
destroyed. That’s my discovery. These 
young poets are going to preserve the 
classics. The well-to-do classes will 
keep up the traditions. The people who 
are to suffer by our abolition of Latin, 
and all it implies, are the high-school 
students, the great mass of poor human 
talent that really does lie within the 
clutches of our ignorant college Boards, 
and whose bread of life will be taken 
from them before they know what they 
are losing. That is the worst of it: it 
discriminates against the best class in 
the community, the indigent scholar. 
The attitude made by our educators is 
essentially an attack made on democ- 
racy, not on literature. The attack will 
fail. It does not lie in the power of 
Presidents Lowell, Hadley, Hibben and 
the rest to suppress literature in the 
United States.” 








The Art of Forain 


(Continued from page 41) 


hats reading newspapers; top-hats are 
hung—as they always are—from pegs 
on the wall; there stands the hideous 
waiter in conversation with a cocotte, 
thin-waisted and perverse. And—so 
astonishing is the effect that this has 
on one—that I can easily imagine my- 
self there, as I used to, so often, so 
many years ago. 

Le Bar des Folies-Bergeére is curiously 
different from Manet’s. One sees the 
circular tables, the people seated, the 
living crowd that seems to move and 
that does not move; and a most singu- 
lar view of the staircase up which vague 
figures ascend. The center is a Manet- 
like cocotte, fashionable, who holds her 
fan in her hand: one sees her black 
chignon, her smart bonnet; and she 
talks, of course, with an odious Gom- 
meux whose fixed stare does not even 
disconcert her. 

One, Le Cabinet particulier, is mag- 
nificent in conception as in execution. 
It represents a room where the table 
shows that the three have dined: as in 
the wine-glasses, the coffee; one girl in 
chemise with bare arms sits on the edge 
of the table; black curled hair falls 
across her face, as the other who leans 
her head on her hand, elbow on table, is 
leaning forward. Hideous, bald-headed, 
bearded, an old Jew sits crouched on 
the end of the divan; he seems to try 
to read le Soir. In the whole thing 
there is fine irony; and, as in another 
picture where a naked woman lies aban- 
doned on a bed like a coiled snake, here 
also is sheer mastery of genius. 

It is certainly strange that Forain 
should, in the midst of his usual work, 
have devoted himself to doing etchings 
on religious subjects: yet, to me, one or 


two of these might be compared—at ' 


whatever distance—with those done by 
the greatest masters. Take, for instance, 
hot only Le Calvaire (1902), so utterly 
perfect in execution that, even in its 
poignant modernity, it brings before 
one’s vision the actual Golgotha, but Le 
Retour de l’Enfant prodigue, in which 
I find an almost unspeakable sense of 
rapture in the passionate tenacity of the 
embrace of father and son; they have 
rushed into each other’s arms, as the 
heat of the noon bears witness. This, 
indeed, might almost be compared with 
a Rembrandt, who has been wrongly 
accused of sensationalism in his use of 
light, of sacrificing truth to effect. At 
times he seems to do so, but he cannot 
distribute his light with the indifference 
of the painter to whom all visible things 
are equally important. He takes sides 
with people and things (does not Forain 
also?) loves and hates them (does not 
also Forain), and light is his touch- 
stone, it draws and dissolves, creates 
and criticises. 

Perhaps it were better, on the whole, 
to compare Forain with Rubens. Forain’s 
creations are never evoked by tender- 
fess; nor are they ever made to look 
beautiful because they have inherited 
beauty by right of birth. Where he is 
most like Rubens is in his content with 
the appearance and mere energy of life; 
and, if anything, more content than 
Ruber)s, in the joy of merely being and 
moving which captures the senses. But, 
his taste for flesh being simply Parisian, 
he never attains for an instant Rubens 
inexhaustible hunger and thirst for the 
flesh. To Forain, to most of his curious 





creations, satiety is almost everything: | 


to Rubens satiety is unknown. 
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We Are Coming to 
Better Teeth 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





We Now Combat Film 


Science has discovered some- 
thing which means better teeth 
to millions. Able authorities have 
amply proved its efficiency. Lead- 
ing dentists all over America are 
urging its adoption. 

It is a way to really clean teeth. 
Not to merely wash them, but to 
fight the tooth-wrecking film. 
That means everything. The slimy 
film which you feel with your 
tongue is the cause of most tooth 
troubles. 

That film is what discolors—not 
the teeth. It is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds 
the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 


Dentists call it “bacterial 


plaque,” because millions of germs 
breed in it. They, with tartar, are 
the chief causes of pyorrhea. 
This clinging film gets into 
crevices, where it hardens and 
stays. It resists the tooth brush. 
The ordinary tooth paste cannot 
dissolve it. So millions find that 
teeth discolor and decay despite 
their daily brushing. And they 


_wonder why. 


Dentists long have known the 
reason, but they found no way to 
help it. Now there is a way, and 
everyone should know it. The 
method is embodied in a denti- 
frice called Pepsodent. And to 
quickly let the millions prove it 
we send to everyone who asks a 
10-Day Tube to try. 


You Are Welcome to It 


You are welcome to this 10-Day 
Tube. Just use it and see what it 
does. Then read the reasons in 
the book we send. You owe that 
to yourself. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, 
the digestant of albumin. The film 
is albuminous matter. The object 
of Pepsodent is to dissolve it, then 
to constantly combat it. 

Pepsin long seemed impossible. 
It must be activated, and the usual 
method is an acid harmful to the 
teeth. But science now has found 
a harmless activating method. 
Patents have been granted by five 
governments already. That 
method, used in Pepsodent, offers 
people now a way to safer, whiter, 
better teeth. 

We urge you to compare it with 
your old teeth cleaning methods, 
then let the evident results tell 
you what to do. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day 


Pepsadent 


REG.U.S. 


Tube. Use it like any tooth paste. 
Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of 
the slimy film. See how the teeth 
whiten as the fixed film disap- 
pears. 

In ten days you will realize that 
this method is essential to clean 
teeth. You will use it always, we 
believe, and have your children 
use it, 

Send us the coupon and see. 


Ten-DayTube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CO., 


Dept. 561, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, III. 


Mail Ten-Day Tube of Pep- 
sodent to 








Namoe........... 
Address. 











PAT. OFF. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific tooth paste based on activated pepsin. 


An efficient film combatant, 


now endorsed by dentists everywhere and sold by druggists in large tubes. 
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rely on Huyler’s 


The vacationist who relies on Huyler’s need never 
fear disappointment when buying candy. 











Wherever you go, look for the Huyler agent. You will 
find one at every good summer place, and in practically 
every city. 








And the variety of Huyler’s is so wide that you can 
always get a candy that suits the mood or taste of the 
moment. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Confessions of a Jail Breaker 


(Continued from page 52) 


can make the audience look away from 
him by simply shouting, “Look at this 
globe! You will see that it is empty.” 
And everyone looks at the globe and not 
at the magician’s left hand, which is 
probably concealing a rabbit or a bowl 
of goldfish in his hip-pocket. 

Percy Haughton, the football coach, 
who has, in his way, done considerable 
magic with Harvard teams, once said 
that he took his cue from the magician, 
and tried to teach his charges to play 
football so that the opposing team 
would be forced to watch one end of the 
line while the man with the ball was 
going around the other. 

But, of course, my particular field is 
much broader than rabbit concealing, 
and I have to go into training for such 
exigencies as submersion in frozen riv- 
ers, while chained and handcuffed, and 
stepping from the tops of buildings into 
vacant space. I have, for many years, 
bathed in ice-water to make myself im- 
mune from the effects of my profes- 
sional submarine activities. I once had 
an entire meal served to me while seated 
in a tub full of floating cakes of ice 


My average sojourn under water, 
while escaping from boxes and trunks 
and things like that, is about three min- 
utes, although, in 1896, I made an un- 
der-water record of four minutes and 
six seconds. In. order to keep in first- 
class physical condition, I neither drink 
nor smoke. With the advent of prohibi- 
tion, and the consequent improvement 
in the physical condition of American 
men, I look for a horde of competitors 
in my line. I am safe, however, so long 
as abstinence does not carry with it the 
ability to dislocate the joints at will, 

And just to get the jump on them, I 
have just gone into the movies. Edgar 
Allan Poe will furnish the first scenarios 
as his tales contain the desired amount 
of mysticism, danger and opportunity 
for physical exertion. The combination 
is one that I shall not try to break, I 
am told out here in California, where I 
am working away at my scenarios and 
productions, that .my act is bound to go 
well in the movies; so, if you hear that 
the Famous Players have made a small 
fortune during the year 1919, you will 
know at whose door to lay credit for it. 








-Artists and Academies 


The Recent Dissensions in the National Academy of Design 


By JOHN JAY CHAPMAN 


HE artist, with a capital A, is popu- 

larly supposed to be a gentle, in- 

ward being who has thoughts, and 
dreams, and whose message is delivered 
in, not words, but symbols. I have 
been looking for this man all my life, 
and I have come to believe that he 
does not exist and is a mere fiction of 
aesthetic tradition. Artists in real life 
are external, dogmatic, talkative, opin- 
ionated people. They seem unable to 
rely on their medium of paint or marble. 
They have to keep their inspiration 
alive by conversation, controversy and 
propaganda. 

Not long ago I dined with half a 
dozen painters, including a noted French 
decorator. It was hammer and tongs 
about the Greeks and Michael Angelo, 
impressionism, Medaevalism, Degas, 
Whistler and “What is art?” It was 
just like home. Nothing novel was said, 
nobody convinced anybody of anything. 
The occasion might have been a meet- 
ing of newspaper critics so far as the 
conversation went,—or theologians at a 
church conference. Everybody had his 
hobby, and rode down everybody else. 

And it stands to reason that when 
dogmatists get up a society and exhibit 
pictures, their dogmatism will show on 
the walls. The struggle in the society 
is clique against clique, tendency against 
tendency. “Tendency” is a soft, vague 
word, isn’t it? 

But in art a tendency is a thing like 
a whippet tank, it runs amuck, it rushes 
amain. 


All this has gone on since the days of 
Praxiteles and will go on so long as 
there are painters and sculptors with 
scraping knives and mallets in their 
hands. 

The juries who have hung pictures 
and awarded prizes have always given 
preference to their own pictures and 
have divided the prizes among their own 
followers since the beginning of the 
world. The deepest convictions of such 
men are at stake, their soul’s honor, 
their religion. 

And then it is always a sign of health 
in any Academy, when a lot of talented 
young men are apparently being starved 
and suppressed by the elder generation. 
You don’t find this out until the young 
men are strong enough and talented 
enough to get heard and make a row 
about it. 

Generally they secede and get up 4 
rival show of their own. Sometimes 
they are seduced by the conservative 
they battle with and are, one by one, 
absorbed into art bureaus and _ into 
semi-political office holding. 

Therefore we ought to rejoice to find 
that there is an upheaval now going on 
in the National Academy of Design in 
New York. Without knowing much 
about the matter one is sure that the 
stand-pats and officials of the institu- 
tion are in the wrong. Will they pre- 
tend to be angels? We know they are 
not angels. We know that they are 
now enjoying the honors and the 
emoluments (Continued on page 84) 
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URING our rather exceptional ex- 

perience in the manufacture of war 
planes on a quantity basis, we devel- 
oped an organization that, backed by 
the knowledge gained in this work, 
believes firmly and assuredly in the 
future of this new industry. 


It is gratifying to realize that this 
industry was born in Dayton—doubly 
so that Mr. Orville Wright is identi- 
fied with us in our present work. 


THE DAYTON-WRIGHT 
AIRPLANE Co. 


DAYTON, OHIO 


“The Birthplace of the Airplane” 
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PRACTICAL 


IN EXECUTING MID- 
SUMMER STYLES FINCH- 
LEY HASGIVEN EXTRA- 
ORDINARY ATTENTION 
TO PRACTICAL MODELS 
FOR BUSINESS SERVICE. 


THE HIGH-LINE SHOUL- 
DERS ARE IN PERFECT 
ACCORD WITH THE 
TREATMENT FAVORED 
LY LONDON DRAPERS 
IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF CURRENT WORK. 


of these conservative persons. We have 
known them on the dismal field of po- 
litical reform where the same passions 
and greater interests were at stake. The 
thing they most dread is ridicule. They 
should be made fun of. We ought not 
to spare them, as your pacifists are al- 
ways suggesting. The pacifist forgets 
that all reform means taking a bone 
from a dog. No matter how polite you 
are, the dog won’t like it; and you can't 
get rid of this unpleasant element. The 
dog is used to his bone and likes it. 

Unless you are ready to put the public 
interest above friendship you can’t aid 
the world. The evils of every age are 
held in place by friendship, which is 
nature’s cement for iniquities of all 
sorts. And the worst of it is that the 
Devil’s prime agents and _lynch-pins 
always seem to be innocent, dear per- 
sons who only appear to need a little 
illumination. Hence people say “O 
don’t hurt them!” 

Alas, nothing but pain will wake them 
up. You cap’t avoid giving them pain. 

But there is never any danger of up- 
setting the underlying good feeling of 
the world. Our sentiments toward 
these persons are kindly. Our heart is 


of the present situation, whatever it 
is, and won't give them up except 
under pressure, a shake up, naming 
of names and the printing of news- 
paper articles:—the public must be 
brought in. The radicals, however, in 
this case have produced a. suggestion 
which is new in the history of art, and 
which, to the outsider, seems inspired, 
and fundamental. The idea is very 
simple, and one would say that if it had 
been adopted in the past it would have 
greatly helped the progress of art and 
the early recognition of new genius 
in every age. The idea is as follows: 
Have no jury; but let the whole body 
of members vote under such regulations 
that the competing artistic Tendencies 
are proportionately represented on the 
walls. This method gives any new kind 
of genius who is strong enough to in- 
terest even a single one of his brother 
artists a chance to exhibit immediately. 
He isn’t blanketed for half his lifetime 
(as so many of the great French paint- 
ers were) just because the conservatives 
control the jury, and hate his whole 
genre as the puritan hates the Pope. 
All one can say about this new plan for 
exhibitions is that it is too good to be 
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If there really are people in the 
National Academy of Design who op- 
pose it, they should be hung in effigy 
and have bottles thrown at them. Who 
are they? Give me their names. 


WE know well enough what sort of 
people they are,—excellent kind gen- 


| tlemen, among whom are our oldest and 


best friends. Will you hang this kind of 


| aman? Why, yes. You see, we have met 
| and known intimately whole generations 


Second Battle 


in the right place. Let them reform and 
we will take them back into the fold of 
our benevolence. Have no fear of the 
outcome. The office holders in acad- 
emies the world over are the benefici- 
aries of past efforts—and belong as it 
were to the banking class. They are 
sensible, practical men. They don’t bear 
malice.. My experience is that you can’t 
permanently insult a banker. He’ll meet 
you more than half way in any reorgan- 
ization. But you must beat him first. 


of the Marne 








By ALLEN TUCKER 






VY the banks of the Marne, 

Under the ragged flags, 

In the green graves, 
The dead slept. 
Again was heard the sound of war, 
Clarions, clarions, clarions, 
Calling, calling, calling, 
And the rolling drums. 
The dead stirred. 
And now the noise of guns, 
Roaring, rending, breaking, 
Coming ever nearer, 
Again the German guns. 
The dead stirred. 
Then from the clarions, 
Sudden, the piercing cry, 
‘Aux armes, citoyens.” 
The dead uprose. 
The spirits and souls of the soldier dead; 
From the little lonely graves, 
From the great crowded graves, 
The gallant ghosts arose, 
Free, clear, serenely gay, 
The spirits rose and fought again for France: 
In the air, 
Through the ranks, 
With the guns, 
| Everywhere, 
Invisible, intangible, impalpable, indestructible. 
Under the flag they had died to save, 
Defending friends and brothers, 
Helping, guarding, quickening, 
The men of the New World; 
And when victory was won, 
Once more in their quiet graves, the dead slept. 
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HOTEL 
PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW YORK 


A New York home for those who want the 
best that New York can provide—and a worthy 
newcomer to the ranks of the world’s hotels 
that are most famous with the discriminating. 


Convenient to everything—shopping, theat- 
rical and business districts. Opposite Pennsyl- 
vania Terminal, Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts. 


The Largest Hotel in the World 


Roy Carruthers, Resident Manager 


Operated under the same general management as HOTELS STATLER, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis 
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New and Masgnifcent 


HARMING witchery of style is woven into this 

newest motor car—a magnificent private coach, 

alive with power, correct to the smallest detail, 
and refreshingly restful. 


Designed especially for those exacting men and women 
who know all that a’ good car can give them, and still 
want a car of higher quality and an increase of enjoyment. 





The Winton Six output being limited, we | Winton Oil Engines 


for yachts and motor ships, and 


suggest that you give this new bevel-edge special ae quauinactietsie Rai oa 
early consideration. Salesrooms in many large | power Generating Sets are manu- 

factured by the Winton Company 
cities. Shall we send you literature and the _| inaseparate, splendidly equipped 


plant, devoted exclusively to these 


address of the salesroom nearest you? two products. Write us your needs. 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Social Drift 


(Continued from page 19) 

















Cutts: And I’ve no patience with 
this talk about a sympathetic under- 
standing of the demands of labor. As 
Colonei Potter says in the last number 
of The Anchor, the people who under- 
stand the demands of labor are the 
hard-headed employers who have been 
dealing with the demands of labor all 
their lives—not some college graduate 
who’s had two semesters in sociology. 


Barrows: He’s got a lot of horse- 
sense, Colonel Potter. 
Woopsrince: You always know 


where to find him. I have never read 
—I give you my word for it—one single 
thing in The Anchor that I have not al- 
ways thought myself. Mighty good 
reading. 

CarTER: There are mellow memories 
in Colonel Potter’s style that carry me 
far away, far away, back, say, to the 
debates on the Mexican War. I was 
struck particularly by an article he 
wrote before the end of the Peace Con- 
ference—I wonder if you noticed it— 
in which he compared the President to 
Agag, Malvolio and Captain Kidd, and 
said that after pulling the chestnuts out 
of the fire for Lloyd George and the 
Kaiser, and after scuttling the ship, he 
was now befouling the home nest by— 

Woopsripce: Well, after all, the 
papers generally are pretty sound. I 
must say that the attitude of the re- 
spectable press toward lawlessness is 
creditable, very creditable. And shut- 
ting up the saloons is bound to help in 
the long run. Keep drink away from 
the working class. By the way I didn’t 
have to stock up on anything but wines 
and brandies. I can get ali the whiskies 
I want whenever I want and as good 
as any I ever drank. Most ingenious 
clandestine plant you ever saw, abso- 
lutely safe from detection. (Jumps to 
the window). By George! That was 
a close call.» Woman slipped; car just 


missed her. The carelessness of people 
on the streets! 
Barrows: Lucky for the motorist 


that he didn’t hit her. 

Cutts: Yes, I saw poor Van Zoot 
yesterday. Those two Poles he ran 
down cost him twenty thousand and 
they didn’t leaves large families, either. 
What do you think of that? 

Woopsrince: Pretty tough! Van 
Zoot is in hard luck. It was bad enough 
last year when they gouged him for 
that Italian woman, but this is worse. 
That sort of thing encourages the ra- 
pacity of the poor. 

Barrows: Class hatred! There’s a 
lot of it about. I hear the Eddie 
Schencks have had to give up their ball. 
Too many factory hands in the neigh- 
borhood—ugly spirit. One of the peo- 
ple at Washington advised Eddie against 
it. I’m not interested in $80,000 balls 
but it is the principle of the thing. 
Terrorism! What’s the law for? 

Cutts: Well what can you expect 
from an administration that’s half-Bol- 
shevist. Everybody knows we haven’t 
a real government. But I tell you this 
sort of thing isn’t going to last. There’s 
too much sound sense left in the com- 
munity and the independent, self-re- 





specting, property-owning classes that 
won the war are going to get together 
and— 


(Upper pane of window crashes in with 
a shower of glass; machine gunfire on 
Fifth Avenue and side street followed 
by loud explosion at entrance, out- 
cries in hall and sound of smashing 
furniture; members run to door but 
are thrown back; revolver shots; 
room fills with smoke through which 
may be seen a mass of struggling fig- 
ures. Twenty minutes pass. The 
four members are standing in the 
same corner with their backs to the 
wall, handcuffed. Komovsxy seated 
at table opening despatches, brought 
in quick succession by orderlies, and 
giving brief oral replies. Six Red 
Guards stand at attention to the left 
of the prisoners.) 


Komovsky (to last messenger): Tell 
him I’m absolutely sure of my whole 
district. All my deputies have reported. 
No further trouble here. (Settles back, 
lights cigarette, throws leg over arm of 
chair and gazes dreamily through win- 
dow.) 

Woopsrince (after a pause): I sup- 
pose (chokes)—I suppose it’s no use to 
appeal to a lingering humane instinct in 
you. But may I remind you that these 
atrocities never go unpunished? (Rat- 
tles handcuffs.) May I ask on which 
side your safety really lies? For the 
moment we’re in your power, but be- 
hind us are the forces of society and 
they will surely avenge. We are not 
isolated, unimportant persons. We are 
representative and reputable citizens. 
Modesty is out of place at such a time, 
and I tell you frankly we are prominent. 
It is incredible that the intelligent, es- 
teemed, and rewarded elements of so- 
ciety, backed by the law, intrenched in 
the sanctity of institutions—formidable 
institutions, you understand—it is in- 
credible, I say, that we—that it—that 
they should be overthrown by low, ig- 
norant, ruffianly, obscure—Mr. Barrows 
here is a vestryman of St. James’s. Mr. 
Cutts is President of the— 

Komovsky (languidly to Red Guards, 
and jerking his thumb toward Wood- 
bridge): Realization Treatment, Num- 
ber One. (Two Guards seize Wood- 
bridge, and lifting him quickly, hold 
him head downwards, each grasping a 
leg; a trickle of buttons and articles 
from pockets; spluttering sounds.) 


CaRTER (in strained voice): Tortur- 
ers! 
Komovsky (pleasantly)? Oh! no, my 


dear fellow. (To Guards) That'll do. 
(Woodbridge is set on his feet and the 
men return to their places.) Oh! no, 
there’ll be no torture. What a funny 
idea! Why, you’re under the special 
protection of the Soviet. All the stupid 
classes are. No unnecessary violence to 
the stupid classes is the order, and if I 
disobeyed, I’d be shot. The Manhattan 
Soviet will never forget all that the 
persons hitherto uppermost in society 
have done for the cause. Gentlemen, 
you and (Continued on page 88) 
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(Continued from page 86) 


| your families and friends are safe. 


We have no quarrel with the men- 
tally harmless. It will gratify you 
to learn that out of all the members of 
this club there were only five with 
actively hostile intellects. These of 
course we had to shoot, but I doubt if 
you even know them by name. They 
were not the sort of persons you’d care 
to know. Oh, we feel very kindly to- 


| ward you, gentlemen, we feel almost an 


affection, and the momentary reversal 
of Mr. Woodbridge just now was not 


| prompted by an unfriendly spirit, it 


was not intended as a personal discour- 


| tesy, but— 


WooopsrinceE (bitingly): As a caress, 
perhaps! 

Komovsky (ignoring interruption): 
As the means of removing from Mr. 


| Woodbridge for the first time at least 


the illusion of social importante—and, 
mind you, in the interest of his own 
safety. Realization of change is diffi- 
cult to the stupid classes; in the long 
run it is impossible; but a sudden per- 
sonal shock, something physical and in- 
timate that could not have happened 
under the former system, such as the 
spinning of a bishop like a top on his 
dinner table or the revolving of Mr. 
Woodbridge in the window of his club 
often brings it home and prevents rash 
action in the future. When things settle 


| down any member of the stupid classes 


may say anything he likes. Under 
Soviet conditions the language of Mr. 
Woodbridge will be as free as air, but 


| for the moment while our people are 


excited some hot-head might hurt him. 
In every revolution many persons lose 
for a time the sense of the ridiculous. 
Quite the most prominent persons re- 
quire this treatment. Ah! there goes 
the president of the club upside-down at 
this moment, and that grey-haired gen- 
tleman with his head in the waste- 
basket is the commissioner of education, 
a friend of yours, I believe, Mr. Cutts— 
Cutts: Shameful brutalities! 
Komovsxy: Don’t take it in that 
way, Mr. Cutts. It can’t be shameful 
when probably at this moment the best 
people in the best society in town are 
going through it—presidents, chairmen, 
and directors of almost everything, 
heads of the great universities, editors 
of the best papers, leaders of fashion so 


| far as there is any, leadingest of lead- 


ing citizens, safest, soberest, and second- 
est of thinkers. It’s a tribute to their 
former position in society. And don't 
call it brutality. Call it rather a physi- 
cal intimation of the social movement. 
In every group among the stupid 
classes— 

Barrows (crossly): There you go 
again. Stupid classes! Have it, if you 
must, that you bang people around only 
out of loving kindness, but why on 
earth do you call everybody stupid who 
amounts to anything? Education, so- 
cial advantages— 

Komovsky: That’s what I mean. 


' Cut off by social advantages from all 


| you turn a somersault. 


acquaintance with society, blind to any 
active social force, ignorant of what’s 
gone, what’s going, what’s coming, un- 
aware of almost everybody—of course 
there’s no harm in you. No danger of 
your disputing with us the direction of 
a social change. You can’t see a social 
change when it is coming. You can’t 
feel one when it’s come—unless it makes 
We've nothing 
against you. We’re after those dan- 
gerous conservative groups— 

Barrows (still irritable): For Hea- 
ven’s sake, what does that mean? Why 
we are conservatives. All those people 
just mentioned just now— 

Komovsky: Oh! you don’t under- 
stand. You’re not the conservative 


| class; you’re the pre-conservative class. 


You are hanging on only to the things 


that have ceased to exist. You’re not 
directing a movement or even checking 
it. You're simply protesting against 
the firebrand notion that anything does 
move. You're like an old lady half 
way to San Francisco on the train who 
is still arguing against lcaving her Bos- 
ton home. You don’t suppose, do you, 
that a revolution is defeated by the 
people who are resisting something else? 
While our men were drilling in the 
basements of the Brooklyn churches, 
you were dismissing teachers for whis- 
pering in the ear of a ten-year old pupil 
something out of John Stuart Mill. 
While your best newspapers were at- 
tacking the moderates, our worst ene- 
mies, we got the whole East Side solid 
for us radicals. We couldn’t have got 
along without your newspapers. In- 
stead of bothering us, they were trying 
to interest everybody in finding out how 
Patrick Henry felt about the League of 
Nations. They don’t ask, for example, 
what George Washington would advise 
in existing circumstances. That might 
cause us. inconvenience, for George 
Washington after all was rather a for- 
ward-looking sort of man. They tell 
you what he did advise in circumstances 
that don’t exist, which of course leaves 
you with nothing to think about. Now 
that’s maddening, you know, to some 
people. It’s as if you wanted to learn 
to run an automobile, and all anybody'd 
tell you was how his grandfather, a 
most estimable man, used to run his 
saw-mill. Calling on the shade of 
John Randolph of Roanoke in connec- 
tion with an eight-hour law doesn’t hin- 
der anarchy; it helps it. Many a time 
after reading the morning-paper edi- 
torials dozens of perfectly respectable 
people would rush in to our headquart- 
ers and fairly cry for bombs. Your 
papers did splendid work also in hound- 
ing quite mild and foolish creatures 
whom they mistook for us, and in lash- 
ing the real conservatives, our deadly 
foes, who were trying to cut in and 
patch up civilization somehow. But 
for you and your press these damnabie 
compromisers, with their insistence on a 
balance of social forces, on the permis- 
sion, say of monogamy and perhaps in 
a mitigated form even of private prop- 
erty with modifications, on labor 
changes and all that, might have staved 
off the insurrection. They willbe shot 
down to a man. If they had had their 
way the glorious dreams of Buxbaum 
and Steponsky might not have been 
realized, and the dawn of the New 
Chaos (his eyes glow strangely) — 
the coming of the great new All- 
America All-Upset Community under 
the Soviet of Ashmen and Sailors— 
might have been indefinitely postponed! 
But to you and your class we shall 
show every consideration. Means wii 
be found for encouraging your busines; 
and professional activities, now that 
your property has passed into our 
hands. A rationing system proportion- 
ate to your talents as specialists or ad- 
ministrators will be devised, for we do 
not intend to make the mistake of other 
revolutionizts in losing your services. 
You will be under restraint only for the 
time being. As to your freedom of 
expression, the rule of the Soviet that 
there shall be free speech and any quan- 
tity of it so long as there is hardly any 
sense in it, provides, of course, that New 
York journalism and conversation shall 
continue as before. (Smiling genially at 
Cutts who has not relaxed from his 
rigidity) Nice, quaint, old thing! 

(Enter messenger. Komovsky reads 
despatch.) 

Komovsky: You're ordered to quar- 
ters. The detention camp is tke St. 
Regis, only a few blocks down, but of 
course we take taxis. 

(Exeunt } 
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HAT shall it profit a car to gain com- 
plete mechanical excellence if it must 


sulk under a drab and sombre body? 


Though it have the best chassis in the world, 
with unlimited power, and though it be 
properly designed and balanced so as to give 
maximum performance—and has a dowdy 
commonplace body it is as nothing among 
the motor-wise. 


So Jordan has produced the Playboy—with 
more gaiety, more life, more dash. 


He has given it Jordan individuality—Jordan 
color—Jordan style—Jordan speed. 


It is the unexpected car in America today— 
chic, long, low, racy,—and smartly continental. 


The body is so formed that you would never 
suspect it of concealing a swanky seat behind 
the cuddly cockpit—with plenty of room 
in addition for your baggage—and a 
snappy little stow-away top. 


The Playboy is a spirited companion for 
the girl who swims and paddles and 


























T he Playboy—éy Jordan 




















shoots—for the out-of-doors man’s man who 
really loves the noise of the cut-out. 


It roars like a Caproni biplane. It travels like 
the wind. 


Dogs bark as it comes along. The chickens 
scatter, squawking. The old folks storm. The 
little boys cheer. And it’s gone. 


The Playboy is the lightest car on the road, for 
its wheelbase. It is exquisitely balanced. 


Spring shackles don’t talk back as they so 
frequently do on ordinary cars. There are no 
rumbles, ripples or rust, for the body is solid 
aluminum. 

The chassis of finished mechanical excellence 
includes all the universally approved mechan- 
ical units. 


It can be had with any one of four all-alumi- 

num custom style bodies—each as individual, 
each as different, each as truly Jordan as 
the Playboy. 


The Playboy finished in either Scarlet or 
Burgundy Old Wine is being furnished 


in limited numbers. 


JORDAN 





JORDAN MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 
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The Best Puzzles Answered 


(Continued from page 55) 


12. Twelve black and twelve white 
men being 
placed ona 
checker board 
in the position 
shown, move 
only six of each 
color and leave 
not more than 
three in any 
one row, hori- 
zontally, verti- 
cally, or diag- 


onally. 

13. Divide this figure into three pieces 
with two 
straight cuts of 
the scissors, 
without folding 
it, so that when 
the pieces are 
assembled they 
may form a per- 
fect circle. 

14. Take the 
foregoing figure, and with one cut of 
the scissors divide it into two parts, 

without folding, and 

then assemble them 
bad in the form of a 

perfect circle. 

} 15. Divide a cross 
| | LJ formed of ten 
squares into four 
—J parts, with two 
iz straight cuts of the 








scissors and with- 
out folding, so 
that the four pieces 
may be assembled in 








are two cows in the world with exactly 
the same number of hairs in their tails? 

24. If two pounds of candy and the 
box containing it costs $2-50, and the 
candy costs $2 more than the box, what 
does the box cost? 

25. If a man is to drive a horse and 
buggy a journey which is exactly as 
many miles uphill as down, and the 
best his horse can do uphill is 3 miles 
an hour, how fast will he have to go 
downhill to average 6 miles an hour for 
the whole journey? 

26. Which moves faster, the top or the 
bottom of a rolling wheel? 

27. If a monkey is hanging on the 
end of a rope that passes over a pulley, 
and the other end of the rope is weighted 
so as exactly to balance the monkey, 
what happens if the monkey starts to 
climb the rope? 

28. If a man were seated in a small 
boat, in a large pond of still water, could 
he propel the boat by pulling on a rope 
tied to the stern, but not attached to 
the shore? 

29. Fifty empty barges, drawing only 
2 feet and displacing 960 cubic feet of 
water each, are to pass through a canal 
lock. How much more water will be 
required to float them than would have 
been necessary had they been loaded, 
drawing 12 feet, and displacing six times 
as much water in the lock? 

30. A piece of ice is hung on a spring 
scale which indicates that it weighs 50 
Ibs. The spring scale itself weighs 2 
Ibs. If both the scale and the ice were 
hung on another spring scale, what 





the form of a_ perfect 
square. 

16. Take the nine pieces 
of cardboard, of the shapes 
shown, and assemble them 
in the form of a_ perfect 
square; then in the form of 
an equilateral triangle, and 
finally in the form of a 
Geneva cross, using all 
nine pieces in each of the 
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forms. 
17. The figures shown in the margin 
form a magic square, 
115 14 4 which adds the same from 
12 6 7 9 right to left, up and 
8 10 11 5 down, or from corner to 
13 3 216 corner. This is used as 
a key to give the order 
in which certain letters of the alphabet 
shall be read. The following numbers 
are the serial numbers of the letters in 
the alphabet, which let- 
23 9 1 9 ters are to be placed over 
25 5 22 14 the numbers in the magic 
1 9 20 11 square in order to read 
612 5 18 the answer to the ques- 
tion: “What do you like 
best to read?” What is the answer? 


Some Quibbles and Catches 


18. What is the difference between 
twice twenty-five and twice five and 
twenty ? 

19. What is the difference between 
twenty four quart bottles and four and 
twenty quart bottles? 

20. How many hard boiled eggs can 
a hungry man eat on an empty stomach 
if it takes 5 minutes to boil the eggs 
hard, one minute to eat them, and he 
had just 10 minutes to: catch a train? 

21. There were five persons at the 
table and the cook fried five eggs. Every 
one got an egg, yet there was one left 
Me the dish. How did the cook manage 
i 

22. Each man wanted the other’s 
horse. One offered to buy or sell for 
$50 to boot. The other insisted that in- 
stead of paying $50, he should get $10. 
They agreed to split the difference. 
What would this amount to? Twenty 
dollars or thirty? 

23. How can you prove that there 


would be the reading of the indicator 
on each? 

31. If two men agree to toss a coin 
ten times, and one offers to bet that it 
will come just 5 times heads and 5 
times tails, what are the odds for or 
against him? 

32. A man at the rear of a moving 
train shoots an arrow at a man on the 
engine in front, the speed of the arrow 
being the same as that of the train. 
Will the speed of the train be enough to 
prevent the arrow from reaching its 
mark? 

33. If a bird is seated on the perch 
inside an airtight cage, and the whole 
thing weighs 20 lbs., how much will it 
weigh if the bird leaves the perch and 
flies round in the cage? 

34. In a head-on collision between 
two skaters of exactly the same weight, 
one of whom is padded out with an air 
cushion to represent a member of the 
fat men’s club, while the other is tall 
and slim. Which will recoil the greater 
distance ? 





Here Are the Answers 


1. To cut the piece of red bunting, 
of the shape shown by the black lines, 
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into four pieces, (Continued on page 90) 
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She walks in beauty, like the night 
Of cloudless climes and _ starry 


skies; 
And =. that’s best of dark and 


bright 


Meet in her aspect and her eyes; 
Thus mellowed to that tender light 
Which Heaven to gaudy day denies. 


—Byron. 


OO much of anything is bad. Sum- 
mer is a season which upbuilds the health 
because of the outdoor life which it in- 
duces, but your complexion will register ““Too much 
summer” unless it is reasonably protected. 
A little forethought, a few simple precautions taken 
morning and evening, will suffice to keep your skin 
soft, fair and fresh and free you from the nuisance 


of wearing a hot veil. 


Every woman will need 


Elizabeth Arden’s Cleansing Cream, Skin Tonic and 
Lille Lotion; Miss Arden particularly calls attention to the 
latter. Other preparations must be selected according to your 
personal requirements and in this matter Elizabeth Arden 


will be delighted to advise you. 


Write her today and let 


her suggest a plan that will not only guard your skin from 
tan, freckles and the tough, leathery condition which results 
in wrinkles, but will immeasurably improve it in the course 


of the summer. 


THE HOME COURSE—Now, during this period when so- 
cial demands are less exacting, would be an excellent time 
for you to take up the Elizabeth Arden Home Course, which 
establishes the foundation for permanent good looks and 
helps you to get full value from your best features and cor- 
rect the bad ones. To learn all about it, just send a request 
for the “Home Course Booklet.” 


The Arden 


Venetian Preparations 


WELL-KNOWN actress, when 
ordering her summer supply 
of Arden Preparations re- 

cently, laughingly termed them her 
“Bulwark of eauty.” If this 
beautiful woman does not scorn 
such rotectives, certainly no one 
else should fail to take advantage 
of their beneficial assistance. Or- 
der the preparations you are sure 
to need from the list below and 
at the same time ask for the Arden 
booklet, “The Quest of the Beau- 
tiful,” which describes -all the 
Arden correctives and beautifiers 
in detail. 

VENETIAN CLEANSING CREAM — 
Used before any complexion treatment, 
this frees the pores of all foreign mat- 
ter and leaves the skin soft and recep- 
tive. It liquefles immediately, therefore 
does not stretch the skin or clog the 
pores, $1, $2 and $3. 

VENETIAN ARDENA SKIN_ TONIC 
sheuld be used after the Cleansing 
Cream. A_ mild astringent, it tones, 
whitens and refines the skin, making it 
brilliantly fresh and clear. $1.75, $3.25. 
VENETIAN SPECIAL ASTRINGENT— 
A stronger tonic, for flabby, wrinkled 
skins. It firms sagging muscles, reduces 
puffiness under the eyes and by gradu- 
ally tightening the skin, eliminates deep 
wrinkles. Made of astringent essences 
and imported herbs, it is a truly won- 
derful rejuvenator. $3.50, 

VENETIAN ORANGE SKIN FOOD—A 
deep tissue builder of exceptional po- 
tency. It is both food and tonic to thin 
faces and is excellent for filling out 
hollows in cheeks and around the eyes 
and forehead. $1.75, $2.75, $3.75. 
VENETIAN LILLE LOTION—A perfect 
protection against sun and wind. Pre- 


vents tan and freckles and gives a beau- 
tiful, natural finish. Mildly astringent, 
it is especially beneficial for an oily 
skin and enlarged pores. Ideal for 
evening, does not rub off. Blanche, 
Cream, Naturelle, Spanish Rachel. $1 
and $2. 

VENETIAN AMORETTA CREAM—A 


before powdering. It gives the skin a 
velvety softness and protects it from 
wind and sun. and $2, 

VENETIAN PORE CREAM—An in- 
fallible remedy for enlarged pores and 
blackheads. Restores smoothness and 
= of texture to the coarsest 
skin. ‘ 


VENETIAN ACNE LOTION quickly 

eradicates skin blemishes such as pim- 

ples and eczema. It healthfully expels 

the pustular contents of the sebaceous 

glands and stimulates the retarded cir- 

— first cause of this trouble. 
25. 


VENETIAN BLEACHINE CREAM—A 
mild but effective preparation for re- 
moving tan. It nourishes as well as 
whitens the skin and is especially rec- 
ommended for making the hands plump 
and youthful. 

VENETIAN SPECIAL BLEACH 
CREAM—Banishes freckles and also all 
skin discolorations such as liver spots, 
moth patches and collar marks. 0. 
POUDRE D’ILLUSION gives the skin a 
peach-like bloom. Inimitable in color 
and quality; exquisitely perfumed, $2.75. 
VENETIAN ROSE COLOR — Liquid 
rouge that duplicates nature in its fresh 
delicate tone. Good for the skin; water- 
proof; does not rub off. Imperceptible, 
$1, 3. 

SAVON KENOTT—A famous Parisian 
‘lentifrice which purifies and preserves 
the teeth, hardens the gums, sweetens 
the breath and is delicious in taste and 
fragrance. Box, $ 


Mark the Preparations you wish and mail with your 
address and cheque or money order. Add postage 
unless order exceeds $10. In writing for preparations 
or for either of the Arden booklets, address Elizabeth 
Arden personally at her New York Salon, Suite 504. 


ELIZABETH 


ARDEN 


SALON D'ORO, 673 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 1147 CONNECTICUT AVE. 


BOSTON, MASS.. 


192 BOYLSTON STREET 


NEWPORT, R. I., 184 BELLEVUE AVENUE 
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The Keyva, “Superb” Length 
créme-tinted pearls, 
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White-gold clasp set with genuine 
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ni brclemmer wear—the Parl 


HE beautiful iridescence 


of lovely pearls empha- 


sizes the beauty of the fair 


wearer and enhances the cos- 
tume, no matter how simple 
or ornate it may be. 

For summer wear, LaTausca Pearl 


Necklaces are a recognized part of 


the well-groomed woman’s ward- 
robe. Appropriate for every oc- 
casion and always in the best of 
taste, La Tausca Pearls make an 
ever welcome gift to appreciative 


_) women. 
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NDORSED by such prominent 
stars as Geraldine Farrar, Grand 
Opera Artiste, who says: 
“The fragrance of Day Dream will be 


greeted with welcome by all who | 
appreciate choicest toilet requisites. 











Soft, velvety, charming—fascinating, frag- 
rance, pleasing invisibility, unusual adherent 
‘Just a little better than the one 
you thought was best’’—that is Day Dream 





Other Day Dream boudoir creations are: 
Perfuthe, Toilet Water, Talc, Sachet, Soap. 
On sale at the better stores 


STEARNS, PERFUMER 
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|divide the same -_. 
| space into four | 





VANITY FAIR 


The Best Puzzles Answered 


(Continued from page 89) 


| which could be sewn together to form 


a Geneva Cross, all that is necessary 
is to follow the dotted lines, and then 
to transpose the pieces according to the 
numbers. : 

The figures show the transpositions, 


| No. 1 standing still. There is no other 
| way of doing this with less than five 


pieces. 

2. Here are a few of the many ways 
of arranging the nine digits so as to 
add up 100: 

14+45+7+9= 62 + 38 = 100 

4+53+6+8=71 + 29 = 100 
15 + 36+ 47=—98+2= 100 

3. The arrangement of sixteen letters 
so as to spell eight different words, 
seven of the letters being duplicates, is 
this: 


AL 7 @D 
LAIR 
S IRE 
ONES 


4. The usual answer to the question 
of the arrangement of the guests at the 
hunt dinner is that there is only one. 
There are four girls, A B C and D, 
and five men, 1 2 3 4 §. As No. 1 is 
to sit next to A, 2 next B, 3 next C, 
and 4 next D, while 5 is to sit next 
either B or C, this is the line-up: 


LA* 2B * 5 *C 3 7 D4 


The trap in the puzzle is that the 
host is forgotten. He must be one of 
the party, and he may sit at any of 
the four places marked by the asterisks, 
and every girl will still have a man on 
each side of her, and each man will 
be next the girl he likes best. The host, 


| of course, has no choice. 


5. The question as to the number of 


| different days ten directors could be 
| seated at a round table and none of 
| them have the same man for his neigh- 


bor more than once depends on seeing 
that each man has two neighbors, so 
that four changes exhaust the possi- 
bilities. 

6. Here is the arrangement of the nine 
trees, so as to give us ten rows, with 


| three in each row: 


LL). 











VY 


7. From 20 buttons that were used 


‘to form the boundaries of 9 squares, if 


6 were removed, there would not be a 
single completely bounded square left. 
Crosses show where the 6 buttons were: 


x~OnxoCOoOOoO 
xO 
oo 


On 
On 
ooooxo 


8. To arrange four wine glasses in 


'such a manner that the centre of the 


bottom of the stem of each shall be 
equidistant from each of the others, 
three of the glasses are placed on the 
table in the form of a triangle. The 
fourth is then placed in the centre of 
this triangle, but upside down. 

9. The ten sheep hurdles that orig- 


linally di- 
|vided the 





barnyard : 
into five | 
squares can 

be used to 














parts, equal in size 
and shape, by mov- 





| ing only five of the hurdles. 


Dotted lines show original arrangement, 

10. The puzzle of the 16 matches, ar- 
ranged in four squares, from which 4 
were to be taken away and 3 moved, 
leaving what the best matches are made 
of, is solved this way: 


ay 


11. The 12 checkers, not more than 
two in a row and none on the outside 
rows of squares, are arranged this way: 








12. The 12 black and 12 white check- 
ers, 6 of each color only to be moved, 
leaving no row of more than 3, are ar- 
ranged this way: 


0|0/0 





13. 14. The outline figure (p. 89) is to 
be divided first by two straight cuts 
of the scissors, and reassembled to form 
a perfect circle. Then the same form 
is to be divided with one cut of the 
scissors, so as to form a circle. Both 
methods are shown. The original fig- 
ure consists of arcs of three circles, 
struck from the corners of an equilateral 
triangle. 





Two straight cuts. One cut 


-- 


15. To divide 10 squares, in the form 
of a cross, into four pieces, and to re- 
assemble them into the form of a per- 
feet square seems impossible, as a square 
contains only 9 smaller squares. Here 
is the solution: 
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16. The most remarkable jig-saw 
puzzle ever invented is Harry Sayle’s 
Triplet. Nine pieces of cardboard are 
to be arranged, (Continued on page 92) 
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The JAPANESE GARDENS 


ESIGNED by Japanese artisans of highest 
skill, this exquisitely beautiful out-of-doors 
restaurant surrounds you at luncheon or tea 
with all the picturesqueness and subtle charm 
of Nippon. Cool, novel, ae different. 


to 
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| ROOF GARDEN © ‘Ve SAAN | | 
N open-air dining | Bie, eh ‘ a 
: place in which the | 
P fullest expectations of the if 
: elite are realized. Incom- 4 § | ! 
| parable in brilliance of i 
setting, service, music and : 


cuisine, peerless inthe tone — 
of its clientele, it stands — 
as the ultimate achieve- 
_ ment of fashionable New © 
aoe summer season. 
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Do You Like Green Corn and Chicken? 


NYBODY can fry chicken, cream 
potatoesand bake a cherry pie; but 
only a select few know how to add that 
last bit of seasoning which spells per- 
fection. Most of these desirable places 
are described and recommended in 


THE AUTOMOBILE 
2. BLUE BOOK % 


The Standard Road Guide of America 


Drop in at the next bookstore, supply store, 
garage, or news-stand and examine a a. 
5 


Price $3.00, orsent postpaid onreceipt of $3 


Publishing Company 
New York 
Chicago San Francisco 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Best Puzzles Answered 


(Continued from page 90) 


first in the form of a perfect square, 
then as an equilateral triangle, and 
finally as a Geneva cross. Here are the 
solutions: 
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17. The key to the magic square was 
found by writing over the numbers in 
the second diagram, the top line of 
which was 23, 9, 1, 9, the 23rd, 9th, Ist 
and 9th letters of the alphabet, and so 
on. Then, referring to the magic square, 
the top line of which was 1, 15, 14, 4, 
the 23rd letter of the alphabet was the 
first of the message. The second letter, 
in square 2, bottom line, was the second 
letter of the message, and so on. This 
gives the girl’s answer to the question 
as to what she liked best to read as: 
“We like Vanity Fair.” 


Catches and Quibbles 


18. The difference between twice 25, 
which is 50, and twice 5 (which is 10) 
and 20, is the difference between 50 
and 30. 

19. The difference between 20 four- 
quart bottles, and 4 and 20 (or 24) 
quart bottles is obvious. 

20. The number of hard boiled eggs 
that a man can eat on an empty 
stomach, no matter how long he had to 
perform the feat, must be limited to 
one, because after he has eaten the first 
egg his stomach is no longer empty. 

21. If the cook fried 5 eggs for 5 
persons, and each one got an egg, yet 
one remained in the dish, the fifth per- 
son must have received his egg in the 
dish, after the others were all helped. 

22. In the horse trade, if one man 
wanted $50 and the other $10, they were 
not $60 apart; but $40; so that if they 
agreed to split the difference, the an- 
swer is $20. 

23. The only thing necessary to prove 
that there are at least two cows in the 
world with exactly the same number of 
hairs in their tails, is to get a person 
to admit that there must be more cows 
in the world than there are hairs in any 
one cow’s tail. 

24. If the candy and the box costs 
$2-50, and the candy is worth $2 more 
than the box, the box must be worth 
only 25c. This leaves $2-25 for the 
candy, which is $2 more. 


25. The most extraordinary puzzle 
of this kind is the man who had to 
drive just as many miles uphill as down, 
and the best his horse could do uphill 
was 3 miles an hour. To average 6 
miles an hour for the whole distance 
is therefore impossible, as will be ob- 
vious if we take a concrete example. 
Suppose the total distance is 12 miles, 
to be covered in 2 hours. Then half 
of this, or 6 miles, is uphill, and if it 
takes 1 hour to go 3 miles uphill, it will 
take 2 hours to go 6, and there will 
be no time left to go downhill. 

26. The top of a rolling wheel goes 
faster than the bottom, if it is consid- 
ered in its relation to the ground. 

27. The problem of the monkey 
climbing the rope I undertook to solve 
practically by rigging up a free pulley, 
a rope and a climber. When the climb- 
ing was done hand over hand, pulling 
the legs up after the hands, both 
climber and weight went up evenly. 
When loops were put in the rope, so 
that the climbing action was free from 
any jerk, the weight did not move and 
the climber reached the pulley. 

28. It has been proved by experiment 
that if a man pulls on a rope attached 
to the stern of a boat in which he is 
seated and does so in such a manner as 
to communicate a series of jerks to the 
boat, it will not only move forward, 
but will soon gain quite a little headway. 

29. The keeper of the canal lock re- 
quires just as much water to float full 
barges, that displace six times as much 
water as empties; because the lock must 
be filled level before the barges enter. 

30. The spring weighing machine 
used by the iceman involves the curious 
paradox that 50 Ibs. of ice can be made 
to read 100 Ibs. on the scales. A spring 
registers the tension between the weight 
and the point of support. Hanging this 
spring scale on another spring scale will 
not make it register any less, therefore 
the lower scale still marks 50 lbs. of ice, 
while the upper marks 52 Ibs. the 
weight of both the ice and the scale 
below it. 

31. If a coin is tossed 10 times, it can 
come heads or tails in 1,024 different 
ways. Of these there are only 252 that 
are just 5 times head and 5 times tail, 
so that the odds against that event are 
about 3 to 1. In other words, a man 
betting on it would stand to lose three 
times out of four. 

32. When a man on a moving train 
shoots an arrow at a man in front, the 
arrow has the speed of the train, as 
well as the speed of the bow that sends 
it. When you throw anything out of 
a train window, it follows the trdin for 
a short distance. 

33. A bird sitting in an airtight cage 
does not lighten the weight of the cage 
when it leaves its perch to fly, because 
the weight of the bird is still supported 
by the air in the cage. The pressure of 
the bird’s wings is transferred to the 
floor of the cage by the air. 

34. If two skaters of the same weight 
come together on the ice, their size 
makes no difference in the recoil, as 
both are on skates and the friction is 
therefore the same. The energy used 
in the compression of the air cushion, 
worn by the one who is padded, is con- 
tributed to equally by both skaters. 

35. Those who would add 10 parts of 
stock mixture to make the lemonade 
right when it was twice too sweet, over- 
look the fact that it is the sweetening 
that is 10 per cent, when 5 per cent 
would have been enough, therefore 9 
parts of stock mixture added will make 
it right. 

36. The rhebus in the May number, a 
tent surrounded by four letters, spelled 
the word, “in-cons-is-tent”. The trap 
in the puzzle was the letter N, which 
lay on its side and looked like Z. 
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Know how to handle and use a gun. Sharpen your 
judgment and mental speed. Rebuild your vitality. 
This is the reconstructive age—individual as well as 
general—and 
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To all who intend a visit to THE BROADMOOR, we 
suggest applying for suites or rooms as far in ad- 
vance as possible. Situated at Colorado Springs in 
the heart of the Rockies, this beautiful hotel has be- 
come the rendezvous de luxe not only for American 
pleasure seekers but for better class Europeans as 
well. THE BroapMoor is open all the year. There 
are facilities for every variety of sport. 


™ BROADMOOR 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
The Home of Sparkling Manitou Mineral Water 


Vernon Howe Bailey has illustrated an exquisite 
booklet on Broadmoor which is yours for the asking 
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TRAPSHOOTING 


is the re-constructive sport—particularly for the busi- 
ness man. It demands concentration—the kind of con- 
centration that takes you completely away from your 
worries and your business while you play. But it sends 
you back clearer and keener in thought and judgment. 

Do you think trapshooting is easy and mechanical— 
That clay birds are too “tame” a target? Just try it 
once. Go out to your nearest gun club. Meet the boys 
and get a sample of this man’s size sport. 


Write for name of nearest gun club 
and our book “The Sport Alluring”. 


SPORTING POWDER DIVISION 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 
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See this 
all-wool 
knitted 
coat 
gat your 
dealer’s 


a 


it eo 


The? REG.IN US. PAT. 0, 


CLT 










Sport a 


EVER heard of 
an all-wool knit- 
ted coat of this quality 
at $7.50 before, did 


you? 




































We guarantee it to 
be all-wool. And it’s 
just as snappy a look- 
ing coat as you would 
want to wear on the 
links — motoring — 
fishing — yachting — 
or anywhere at work or 
play, out-doors, at 
home, or in the office. 


You'll like the cut of 
this Thermo Sport 
Coat—it is a corking 
good looker—nice lines 
—shaped to fit—not 
tight—not too loose— 
just roomy and good 
fitting. Packs in small | 
space for traveling. 





Your choice of 
heather mixtures, blue, 
brown, green, olive; 
also oxford gray. Boys’ 
sizes in the same style 
at $5.00. 


Be sure to see the 
Thermo gold and black 
hanger in the neck of 
each garment. 





If your dealer can- 


not supply you, write 
us—we will see that 
you are supplied. 


Swansdown Knitting Co. 
Makers of 
THERMO COAT SWEATERS 
349 Broadway Dept.V New York 













The House of a Poet 


(Continued from page 37) 


gesture; stiff and massive, dressed in a 
robe the rigid folds of which fell 
to its feet, the form seemed to have 
no sex and no humanity—but to be 


}some unknown deity,—some grim rep- 


resentation of Fate, perhaps, holding in 
its outstretched hand the destiny of a 
man, with a gesture both indifferent and 
relentless. On closer examination it 
proved, after all, to be only a replica 
of the Charioteer of Delphi, he who 
stands so calmly at the top of that long 
flight of stairs in the Louvre. But his 
mystery was heightened here in the 
quiet Italian house; inscrutable knowl- 
edge emanated from him, power as of 
the mountains was in his black stalwart- 
ness, and antiquity as old as the stars. 

To have this apparition habitually at 
one’s bedside, to. feel the white eyes 
staring at one in the night, must require 
courage! Perhaps it was as a test of 
himself; more probably it was as a 
stimulant that d’Annunzio placed the 
archaic figure there. What a call to the 
imagination! As one of us said—‘that 
certainly is ‘per non dormire’!” and the 
remark was true, possibly, in more 
senses than one. 


(THE bathroom, next the bedroom, 
was much larger. It was square, 
white-tiled, and, unlike the rest of the 
house, flooded with sunshine. About a 
hundred reproductions of drawings by 
old masters patterned the walls. Here 


| were one’s favorite Leonardos—Andrea 


del Sartos—Michaelangelos. An inscrip- 
tion in blue tiles read: “Aqua est 
optima,” which even an _ elementary 


knowledge of Latin was able to con- 
strue as meaning that water was the 
best of all gifts. 

Quite by accident we discovered the 
most charming room of all. A little 
staircase started unobtrusively from one 
of the lower rooms. Climbing it, we 
found ourselves in a long, light gallery, 


| high-ceilinged and lined with books, one 
| wall all lead-paned window. 


This was 
evidently the poet’s study, designed for 
calm and solitude. Its only entrance 
was the flight of stairs we had mounted. 
One of the casements was open, giving 
us an exquisite view of cypress-dotted 
violet distances, and the silver streak of 
the Arno winding through the wide val- 
ley below. Nothing but an exaggerated 
love of contrasts could, one felt, have 
induced a man to shut out this bright 
landscape behind a screen of ivory glass, 
nothing but a desire for the impossible, 
a perverse delight in leaving a golden- 
aired garden for a room, stained at mid- 
ned as if with moonlight. 


Two Lenbach drawings of Eleonora 
Duse hung here, and a reproduction 


| of the Donatello boys, who sing through 
| the ages in a pageant so full of the joy 


of youth and of the morning of things. 
I remember, too, a circular bas-relief in 


| marble of some curly-haired, full-lipped 


Apollo. Among the books on the shelves 
we caught glimpses of old folios, of rare 
editions, of volumes with unfamiliar 
script on their title lines. A refectory 
| table, worn and shiny as leather, stood 
in the center of the room and served as 
a writing table—the perfect desk for a 
poct. 


On a “cassone” in a corner, among 


| other ornaments, there was a cast of a 


hand, a thin, sensitive hand, the most 
beautiful hand one had ever seen. As- 
suredly it was not extravagant to im- 
agine that this might be one of the 
“belle mani” referred to in the dedica- 
tion to “La Gioconda” . . 

As we drove back toward Florence 
through the sunset country, serene and 
glowing as a Bellini, I thought that no 
poet, perhaps, had ever had more per- 
fect surroundings than these of d’An- 
nunzio. Beauty, beauty, and more 
beauty—one could feel that this was his 


demand, a demand which he should cer- 
tainly have succeeded in satisfying here. 
And yet, about all this treasury of love- 
liness, there hung an atmosphere of 
disquietude—a macabre and melancholy 
twilight. A taste for the abnormal and 
the extraordinary peeped out with 
hydra-head, so that the whole had 
something of perfection touched by de- 
cay, like a cankered rose. It was the 
same quality one finds in d’Annunzio’s 
work, the sigh of the materialist when 
he has smelt the flower too long, a 
fatigue of the senses combined with 
spiritual unbelief, and the resultant 
search for more violent stimuli, for 
more startling effects, for “madder music 
and for stronger wine.” When the 
system refuses to assimilate further 
pleasure, comes that subtle dissatisfac- 
tion which is the Nemesis of the esthete 
(and d’Annunzio is the arch-esthete). A 
reflection of this disillusion was in this 
house of his, combined with a deter- 
mined pagan purpose—that purpose still 
to trust the senses, and to trust nothing 
but the senses, to the very end of all 
things. 


OUBTLESS it was his own creed, 


believed in with all the fervor of | 


his eager nerves, that d’Annunzio set as 
a motto at the head of his play, “La 
Gioconda”—that quotation from Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, he, too, on one pf his 
sides an arch-esthete, and expressing the 
inexorable truths he perceived with a 
Greek positivism: “Cosa bella mortal 
passa, e non d’ arte,”—which, translated, 
means “The beautiful human thing dies, 
but not art.” 

_ This perhaps is the final faith of the 
being who is an artist before anything 
else, as it is the motive spring of his 
effort; for it is in his haunting sense of 
the fragility of all human and natural 
beauty, and in his passionate desire to 
fix this beauty in permanent form, that 
the artist differs from the ordinary man. 
Arthur Symons has spoken for the 
whole fraternity of poets, painters and 
musicians since the world began, when 
he has said: “Realizing all humanity to 
be but a masque of shadows, and this 
solid world an impromptu stage as tem- 
porary as they, it is with a pathetic de- 
sire of some last illusion, which shall 
deceive even ourselves, that we are con- 
sumed with this hunger to create, to 
make something for ourselves, if at least 
the same shadowy reality as that about 
us.” To Leonardo his pictures were, 
obviously enough, the last illusion; to 
d’Annunzio, his plays—and it is here 
that we may perhaps find the truest 
measure of their worth—are surely the 
last sensation. 


E dipped down the green hills; the 

brown and red domes of the most 
amiable of old cities were becoming 
stark in the pale light. The Renaissance 
still lives in Florence, flowery, composed 
and graceful in the beauty respected by 
invaders, and triumphs even over tram- 
cars. As we swung silently through the 
landscape, everywhere bells in the 
ancient towers were calling out the time, 
that time which was to hush forever 
the life in the strong peasant faces we 
passed—Time, which had lain to rest the 
untamable Buonnarotti, and dimmed the 
bright intentness of Pico della Miran- 
dola, the learned metaphysical boy of 
Botticelli’s portrait, whose name and 
face are equally enchanting, and which 
had wrapped in impenetrable darkness 
the lonely, icy, inquisitive spirit of 
Leonardo. 

“Cosa bella mortal passa, e non d’ 
arte.” 

The chiseled stones seemed to be sing- 
ing aloud that they would hold their 
own against the centuries, proving with 
implacable certainty the truth so cruel 
to flesh. 
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“What does the 
Barometer say’? 


T HE daily question 


in more and more 
homes all of the time. 
Because increasing 
thousands recognize 
the barometer as an ac- 
curate method of fore- 
telling the weather. 
What you do tomorrow 
depends upon what the 
weather does. You'll quick- 
ly get the habit of consult- 
ing the barometer regularly 
and planning tomorrow’s 
pleasure or business by 
what the barometer says. 


Tycos 


Aneroid 
Barometer 
No. 2252 
is an Aneroid (without 

barometer. The 


only barometer adjustable 
for the altitude of any lo- 
cality up to 3500 feet. Sci- 
entifically accurate. Hand- 
some brass case. Enamelled 
dial. 

If your optical dealer can’ 
supply the Tycos Barometer, 
or will not order for you, remit 
the regular price—$12.00—spec- 
ifying No. 2252, and we will 
send it to you at once. Safe 
delivery guaranteed. Price in 
Canada and the far west pro- 
portionately higher. 


Yaylor Instrument Companies 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
Send 10c (in stamps) for booklet, 
“Practical Hints for Amateur 


Weather Forecasters.” 


Zycos Thermometers 
are made for all industrial, scientific, 
and household uses—for indicating, 


and _ controlling tempera- 
Write for 





recording 
Over 8,000 types. 
any type. 
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booklet on 
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Charming Sea-Shore Property 


On Lower Maine Coast Z | 





: HE Waldorf-Astoria 
AN you picture a more glorious place to live— |— 
summer or winter—or the year ‘round? 2 does not rely upon 
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Picturesque, strongly built house of sixteen rooms with modern 
ocean front; 110 acres of woodland, pasture and field. = 
= The surroundings of this wonderful home run the gamut of = 
appeals—from the vigorous, rock-studded shore to the more = ness to attract guests. 
This property is situated two miles south of Ogunquit, three : 
miles north of York Beach; is 36 miles from Portland and three = | 
|| day th bef 
The price is surprisingly appealing. For particulars please address a | ay t an ever erore. 
ROBERT N. SIMPERS - 
PHILADELPHIA a 
Half-Mile ot Wonderful Ocean Front 


appointments; garage or stable; 35 acres along the half-mile 3 the history of its great- 
peaceful greensward and velvety, sand beaches. It | icoiinvinaihcs 
B| ails orth of York IS a greater note: to- 
44 NORTH FOURTH STREET 
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Our artist is inclined to 
be facetious—draws a suit 
lined with quarters when 
we tell him to draw one, 
quarterlined. 

Cool and comfortable for 
hot weather wear. 


Scotch homespun. Worsted 
batiste. Mohair. Silk Shantung. 
Flannel. Wool crash. Feather- 
weight worsted. 


Write for samples. 
Special “Shopping Service”’ 
for orders by mail. 


ROGERS PEET COMPANY 


Broadway Broadway 
at 13th St. “Four at 34th St. 
Convenient 
Broadway Corners” Fifth Ave. 
at Warren at 41st St. 


NEW YORK CITY 








“HE VALUE 
of a HAND 


at 
AUCTION BRIDGE 


as a bid, an assist or in a 
double; in any declara- 
tion, and in any position at 
the table.—this is the es- 
sential thing for a player 
to know. 





Mr. R. F. FOSTER, the 
world’s recognized author- 
ity on bridge, as the read- 
ers of Vanity Fair know, 
explains in a very valuable 
manual his original and 
remarkably simple system 
of translating any combi- 
nation of cards into the 
number of tricks they will 
win in play. 130 hands 
dealt in actual play in 
duplicate matches where 
the cards were overplayed 
from seven to twelve times, 
are used in illustration. 








> EVERY Auction Player, h expert, 
q should secure a copy of 


Foster on Auction 
By R. F. FOSTER 
Second edition revised, $2.00 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 
681 Fifth Ave., New York 

















Oscar Wilde and John Gray 


By SYDNEY GAUNT 


FORGET in exactly what year I 

met Oscar Wilde; probably in 1894; 

certainly one night in an apartment 
at the top of a house, 64 Margaret 
Street, that had been taken for the sea- 
son by Edgar Fawcett. Fawcett’s verses 
were no more than mediocre; but Edgar 
Saltus had a kind of dashing talent, a 
fiery fashion of writing; a sensational 
novelist who had a certain fame. He 
was neither without thought nor pas- 
sion; but his style generally ran away 
from him. He had an excitable tem- 
perament; morbid, as in his prose; and 
with that a certain originality. 

I was standing in a corner of the 
room talking with Saltus when I saw 
enter a man I had often heard of, but 
did not know by sight. Saltus said: 
“That is Oscar Wilde.” I need not 
describe his appearance; that is too well 
known; but, I admit, he puzzled me. I 
am uncertain now if I felt an instant 
repugnance at the first sight of so fa- 
mous a writer, of so prodigious a wit. 
I gazed at him with curiosity, as I al- 
ways did when I met strangers. Finally, 
I saw his eyes fixed on mine, in that 
insolent fashion he always had. He 
made Fawcett introduce me to him. He 
was effusive in his way of shaking 
hands, a manner he never got over. We 
sat down and talked for more than an 
hour. 

I had read most of what he had writ- 
ten; it appeared that he had read much 
of my verse and prose. I remember 
that we chiefly talked on Paris, France 
and French literature, and on_ living 
French writers. What I liked in him 
was, first of all, his wit; a kind of 
brilliant sudden gymnastic, with words 
in which the phrase itself was always 
worth more than it said: it was not a 
wit of ideas in which the thing said was 
at least on the level of the way of say- 
ing it, that I found years afterwards in 
Whistler’s conversation: for with Whist- 
ler, it was really a weapon, used as 
seriously as any rapier in an eternal 
duel with the eternal enemy. What I 
liked also in Wilde was his instinct for 
receiving other people’s opinions; which 
often enough, the moment after he 
heard them, he claimed as his own. 


MUc# younger as I was than Wilde, 
I found, gradually, that, with all 
his reading of French books, he could 
not—I think he never did—fathom in 
any essential sense the genius of Ver- 
laine aid of Villiers de ’Isle-Adam. He 
saw things on the surface; was often 
the dupe of himself. Feeling always 
after la nuance, he never attained it. 
Not being creative, he never, I think, 
really understood the ultimate difference 
between the amazing and bewildering 
and unachieved things that he wrote 
and what is creation. Yet, to show his 
readiness in instantly accepting me for 
what I was, he asked me to write an 
article on Villiers de ldsle-Adam, for 
The Woman’s World he was then edit- 
ing; and this, the first essay written in 
English on Villiers, he printed. 

This is one of the few letters I had 
from Wilde: 
“Dear Mr. Gaunt: 

“We have no day just at present as 
my wife is going away for a fortnight, 
but I hope you will come and dine with 
me one night. It was a great pleasure 
meeting you, as I had admired your 
work a long time. I look forward to an 
evening together, and to a talk about 
French Art, the one art now in Europe 
that is worth discussing—Verlaine’s art 
especially. 

“Who has parodied our dear Pater in 
the Cornhill? It is clever and horrid. 
The parody on Kipling is excellent— 
one had merely to reproduce a carica- 
ture of him and of literature. Do you 
think Barrie wrote it? 

“Truly yours, Oscar WILpE.” 


Once at a Private View in the New 
Gallery, as I came downstairs, I came 
on Wilde, in the midst of his admirers, | 
showing more than ever his gift of 
versatility. Seeing me he made a ges- 
ture, and as I went up he introduced 
me to John Gray, then in what is 
called “the zenith” of his youth. The 
adventure was certainly amusing: I 
was not aware that he was to be the 
future Dorian Gray of Wilde’s novel. 
This novel, it is interesting to note, 
Walter Pater reviewed in The Bookman, 
November, 1891. He says: “His genial, 
laughter-loving sense of life and its en- 
joyable intercourse, goes far to obviate 
any crudity there may be in the para- 
dox, with which, as with the bright 
and shining truth which often underlies 
it, Wilde startles his countrymen.” Then 
he refers to the skill with which the 
writer depicts so cleverly, so mercilessly, 
his “elaborately conventional, sophisti- 
cated, disabused world.” And he ends: 
“The special fascination of the piece is, 
of course, just there—at that point of 
contrast. Wilde’s work may fairly 
claim to go with that of Edgar Poe, 
and with some good French work of 
the same kind, done, probably, in more 
or less conscious imitation of it.” 





HAVE before me John Gray’s Silver- | 

points (1893) in Rickett’s subtly 
decorative and fanciful cover. Never in 
the nineteenth century were such de- 
cadent verses written, nor verse more 
perverse, nor rhythms more contorted, 
nor images more monstrous, nor rhymes 
more irregular. Yet there is in them an 
astonishing promise of what was cer- 
tainly never achieved by that particular 
kind of talent. 

Oscar Wilde was a prodigious enter- 
tainer; in his pages verse and prose 
are spoken by carefully directed marion- 
ettes; and at times the showman comes 
before the curtain, and, cutting a caper, 
argues, expostulates, and calls the at- 
tention of the audience to the perfec- 
tion of the mechanism by which his 
effects are produced, and his own skill 
in the handling of the wires. 

To him passion was a thing to talk 
about with elaborate and colored words. 
His Salome is a doll, as many have 
imagined her, soulless, set in motion by 
some pitiless destiny, personified mo- 
mentarily by Herodias. His expression 
of what he conceived by beauty is de- 
veloped from many models, and has no 
new ideas in it; one can trace it, almost 
verbally, to Pater, Flaubert, Goncourt, 
Baudelaire, and other writers from whom 
he drew sustenance. The attempt to 
write constantly in a beautiful way 
leads to a vast amount of grandilo- 
quence, which is never convincing be- 
cause it is evidently not sincere. In him 
that sense, never instinctive, goes off 
gradually in the course of his career, 
ending in the conscious sonority of such 
passages in De Profundis as this: “or to 
move with sufficient Stateliness of music 
through the purple | pageant of my in- 
communicable woe.’ 

His Intentions is the most amusing 
book of criticism in English. It has 
nothing to say that has not been proved 
or disproved, already, but never was 
such boyish disrespect for ideas, such 
gaiety of paradox. Take, for instance, 
these sentences: “As for George Mere- 
dith, who could hope to reproduce him? 
His style is chaos, illumined by brilliant 
flashes of lightning. As a writer he has 
mastered everything, except language; 
as a novelist be can do everything, ex- 
cept tell a story; as an artist he is 
everything, except articulate.” 

Too much of Wilde’s prose is Paterish 
and Pagan and Renaissance; but he was 
a maker of idols, of painted idols, Sa- 
lome and the Sphinx. He bowed down 
before the pagan gods who were never 





VANITY FAIR 





Her Wonderful Eyes 


would be unattractive if they were not adorned 


with long, luxuriant eyelashes and well 
formed eyebrows. They give the eyes a deep, 
soulful expression, with everlasting charm. 
Eyebrows and lashes add beauty to the eyes 
as does a beautiful frame to a picture. 

If Nature has denied you the priceless 
heritage of long, luxuriant eyelashes and well 
formed eyebrows it is now quite possible to 
have them if you will apply just a little 


Lith -Soretd-I1te 


Remember the FullName-Us lnitated 
persistently for a short period of time. Its 
purpose is to nourish and stimulate them in 
a natural way, thereby promoting the growth, 
thus adding charm and expression to the eyes 
and beauty to the face. 

LASH-BROW-INE is a pure, delicately 
scented cream, guaranteed absolutely harm- 
less. It has been tested and approved by the 
best chemists and beauty specialists through- 
out the country. Thousands of women have 
been delighted with the results obtained by 
its use—why not you 


Two Sizes, 50c and $1 

Send price and we will mail you LASH- 
BROW-iNE and our Maybell Beauty Book, 
“The. Woman_ Beautiful,’’? prepaid, under 
plain cover. a, a coin, currency, U. 
stamps, or mone 

SATISFACTION ASSURED OR PRICE RE- 
FUNDED. AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT 
WITH INFERIOR IMITATIONS. 


MAYBELL LABORATORIES, 4305-41 Grand Bivd., Chicago 

















actual to him. 


The Land of Heart’s 


Desire 


Are you tired of the jangle 
of city life? Do you long for 
a glimpse of green and a gar- 
den sweet with blossoms and 
the song of birds? 


Read 


Dwellersin Arcady 


By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


and you will be carried fgr 
away from yourself. 

You will go deep into the 
peace and charm of country 
fastnesses—into the lives of 
the most delightful family 
you ever heard of. 


You will share with them their 
adventures and their joys—but 
you will have only the amuse- 
ment—none of the hard work— 
of the shingling and painting and 
whitewashing and paper-hanging 
that sometimes made the days, 
for the Westburys, all at sixes 
and sevens. 


It is a book that weaves a spell 
of sweet sounds and fragrances— 
of simple joys and sorrows—of 
homely humor and rosy dreams 
that come to the fulness of real- 
ization. 

Read it and be refreshed. Get 
it to-day at your bookseller’s. 
$1.50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Established 1817 
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11 EAST SSTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


MISS SWIFT : 





INTERIOR 


DECORATIVE PAINTINGS 





DECORATIONS iS 

I’ URNITURE, HANGINGS, 2 
MATERIALS, WALL AND = 
FLOOR COVERINGS - 
a 

a 

MANTEL ORNAMENTS = 


SPECIALTIES IN BOUDOIR 
FURNISHINGS, LAMPS, 
SHADES AND MIRRORS 
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You can quickly dissolve superfluous flesh easily 
and with safety wherever desired by wearing 


Dr. Walter’ S famous medicated 
reducing Rubber Garments 


For Men and Women 


Cover Entire Body 
or Any Part 





Endorsed by leading physicians 
and worn by society everywhere. 





BRASSIERE 
Price $6.50 

NECK & CHIN REDUCER 
Price $3.00 


BUST REDUCER 
Price $5.50 





CHIN REDUCER Send for Free Illustrated Booklet. 


Dr. JEANNE A. WALTER, 353 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


(Billings Bldg., 4th Floor) (Entrance on 34th Street, 3rd Door East) 


Philadelphia Representative: Miss Mary Kammerer, 1029 Walnut St. 
Pacific Coast Representative: Adele Millar Co., 345 Stockton St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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For style and comfort 
wanes now wear Men's 
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i window frames a million dollar picture at 


| cane JAKE [OUISE 


“The Pearl of the Canadian Pacific Rockies’’ 


A* the edge of one of the most fascinating lakes in the world. 
In asetting of wooded slopes, snow-crowned peaks, gleaming 
glaciers and—fiowers. A perfect Canadian Pacific Hotel, with a 
Paris and New York cuisine — music, dancing, and interesting 
companions. Ideal Mountain sports; Alpine climbing; Golf.— 
Even the memory of.Chateau Lake Louise is a tonic. 

Season June ist to September 30th. For res- 

ervation and full information address NOW 


CANADIAN PACIFIC HOTELS 


1231 Broadway,New York 140S.ClarkSt.,Chicago or Montreal,Canada 
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Three slices of Basy Bread a day - - 
Reduces your weight in a natural way 





What one woman says : 


Doctors’ Essential Foods Co. 
Orange, N. J. 





April 16th, 1919. 
Dear Sirs:—Your Bread is 
| doing wonders for me; I have 
lost sirteen pounds in siz 


Your friends must have told you about Basy Bread, 
now recognized as the standard weight reducing ration. 
a sa Basy Bread is not a medicine or drug, but a whole- 
ee ae le. pie Oe some and delicious food, scientifically prepared. 

Palm Beach. Can you send By simply eating three slices of Basy Bread a day, thousands 
the Bread to me there? IJ 


don’t want to lose a day. 
Sincerely ,, 


of people have regained their normal weight. 


No dieting. No 
medicine. No irksome exercise. 


_ You will be very much interested in the Basy Booklet, which 
Fifth is an authoritative statement on Obesity, its cause and cure. 
New Y x, "City. Write for your copy today. 


‘Doctors’ Es ESSENTIAL FOODS CO. 


37 Oakwood Avenue 
Orange, New Jersey 
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Hotel Majestic 


COPELAND TOWNSEND 


Central Park West 
at the 72nd St. Motor Gateway 


NEW YORK 


= A Hotel of Distinction 
For guests of 
Discrimination 
With 
Tariff in moderation 


Readers of this publication appreciate 
the home atmosphere and refined en- 
vironment of the Majestic. 

Near the center of interest-—comfort- 
ably distant from the area of confusion 





VANITY FAIR 


A Group of Love Poems 


When I Was Thine 
“Ricordati da me quand ’ero teco.”—Tuscan Rispetto 


IHE sullen rain breaks on the convent window, 
The distant chanting dies upon mine ears. 
—Soon comes the morn for which my soul hath languished, 
For which my soul hath yearned, these many years. 
Forget of me this life which I resign; 
Think of me in the days when I was thine. 


Forget the paths my weary feet have travelled, 

The thorns and stones that pierced them as I went; 
These later days of prayer and scourge and penance, 
These hours of anguish, now so nearly spent. 
Forget I left thy life for life divine; 

Think of me in the days when I was thine. 


Forget the rigid brow as thou wilt see it. 

The folded eyelids and the quiet mouth. 

Think how my eyes grew brighter at thy coming, 
Think of those fervid noontides in the South. 
Think when my kisses made life half divine; 
Think of me in the days when I was thine. 


Forget this nearer past, I do adjure thee; 

Remember only what was long ago. 

Think when our love was fire unquenched by ashes; 
Think of our Spring, and not this Winter’s snow. 
Forget me as I lie, past speech or sign; 

Think of me in the days when I was thine. 


Separation 


F it were land, oh, weary feet could travel; 

If it were sea, a ship might cleave the wave, 
If it were Death, sad Love could look to heaven 
And see, through tears, the sunlight on the grave. 
Not land, or sea, or Death keep us apart, 
But only thou, oh, unforgiving Heart. 


If it were land, through piercing thorns, I'd travel; 
If it were sea, I’d cross to thee, or die; 

If it were Death, I’d tear Life’s veil asunder 

That I might see thee with a clearer eye. 

Ah, none of these could keep our souls apart, 
Forget, forgive, oh, un forgiving Heart! 


The Wish 


OME, let us spend an idle hour in wishing, 
Like happy children on a summer's day, 
Feigning we never spent a past together, 

Nor know what farewells we shall have to say. 


And I will wish this silver tide of moonlight, 
That shows your tender face, and upturned eyes, 
Its weary lips, half parted in their languor, 

Too tired with kissing me, to speak replies. 


—I wish this silver tide of summer moonlight, 
Were that strange flood of ancient fairy lore, 
Wherein the hapless mortal rashly plunging, 
Was changed from flesh to stone, forevermore. 


Through the long centuries we should still be sleeping, 
And Time could never touch your luring charms, 

And I, past any chance of changing fortune, 

Should hold you, through the ages, in my arms. 


Ah, Sweet, the days are past of elfin magic, 
And you must fade like any other flower, 
And at the longest, I can only linger 

To keep you in my arms, one fleeting hour. 


Ah, Sweet, forgive the reveries’ bitter ending, 
What, has my foolish fancy made you weep? 
Nay, close instead those white and weary eyelids, 
And dream we love forever, in your sleep. 


* Published by permission of G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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FBENHAM & FREECBODY 


ESTABLISHED 178 4. 


WIGMORE ST. and WELBECK ST., LONDON ,Wi1. 








XerericasViion are cordially invited to visit this old Established 
House which for more than a Century has been famous for the’ 
‘Taste, the Quality and the value of its productions + + + + ¢ 


~ very Article of FEMININE ATTIRE is stocked inthe 
HIGHEST POSSIBLE QUALITY - +--+ -° + 








epartments of Outstanding Interestare COSTUMES, FURS, WARRANT 
SPORTS COATS, and CHILDREN’S CLOTHES + -+ 


C [He ANTIQUE GALLERIES are alone well worth a visit. 
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of three excellentl 
Q\<(2 This Delight- — Go order f ducted hotel J 
Py, ful Waterway e New York's exclusive and most unique Dress- conaucte otels . 
> . , making 1 ogre oe where simply WONDERS 
ess— f cf’. BF are wro t with frocks. ° yw 
CE - ON. Nidatninaulisersacctiaalis “cwpithonsant Hotel Touraine 
4 by rail. The fi | \A A visit to my establishment will .reveal to you what great pos- 
spacious luxur- iw sibilities lie in those many out-of-Fashion frocks that you have laid ° 
ALLOW ious steamers of 19 V%& aside. Here they will be transformed into the styles of today Unive rsally esteemed 
the D &C Line— " : ond tomerter with al) the charm of your own individuality. ; 
CLEVEL ay ae gs Hyd | d ‘ ) OWNS REBUILT Successfully for Out of Town Customers. for its luxu ry, beauty 
t cognized steam- d disti = h 
re line in the ~ an istinctive home- 
Pree world—affor ie Perfect / Prices = 
MACKINAC ase pone EO Workmanship Reasonable like atmosp here. 
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Wh West 372St. New York 
| Between Detroit, Cleve- Telephone 5265 Gresley 

land and Buffalo you can 
use your rail tickets— | 
accepted for transporta- 
tion in either direction. 
Daily trips between Detroit, 
Buffalo and Cleveland and four 
trips weekly between Toledo, 
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Is This Your Dog? 


ON’T you want to pick him right out of the pic- 
D ture by one of those engaging wrinkles? He'd 
flop over your arm—warm and fat—all big paws 

and sleepiness. Then he’d wriggle around, and whim- 


per a bit—-and lick 


When he grows up so he doesn’t wobble and fall into 
furniture any more, he’ll be one of the best pointers in 
the country, because that bitten-up front door in the 
picture belongs to a kennel famous for its show dogs. 
But in the meantime, he’s going to find the Great Ad- 
venture that all dogs were born for—his master. Look 
him straight in the eye if you can, and say you’re sure 


it isn’t you! 


But if it is—and doesn’t the feeling get nicer every minute? 
—you'll have to meet the House & Garden Dog Mart first, 
because that’s his family’s private providence and always 


settles these little m 


You mayn’t be interested in pointers, of course—though we 
can’t imagine how you managed it—but wherever your affinity 
lies, there’s a man who specializes in just that sort of dog, and 
the House & Garden Dog Mart knows him. 


Now—get your fountain pen—here’s the coupon. 
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HOUSE & GARDEN DOG MART, 19 West 44th St., New York 


Dear House & Gar 


I realize that I simply ought to know more about dogs. It 
I’m marking the breed that ap- 
Won’t you put me in touch with a Kennel that 
It is understood that this enquiry 
doesn’t carry any promise to buy unless I get more interested 


isn’t fair to me or 
peals to me. 


carries the best there is? 


as I go along. 


den Dog Mart 


the dog. 





Terriers Toy Dogs Watch Dogs 
. Scottish ..-Peke . -Shepherd (police) 
..West Highland .-Pom . — Dane 
.-Cairn . -Poodle . English Bulldog 
. Sealyham . Griffon . Airedale 
. : ow 
: -Irish ..French Bull i 
-- Wirehaired fox Spaniels ..St. Bernard 
. -Smoothhaired fox .. Mastiff 
.-Bull 2 —— Hounds 
Boston ve . Russian wolfhound 
Ww - King Charles Irish wolfhound 
.- Welsh Japanese -* 
, . oe Greyhound 
. - Yorkshire . Blenheim Beagle 
. -Maltese . Ruby . Badger hound 
Name 
Street City State 





V.F. 7-19 
A DOG IS THE ONLY FRIEND YOU CAN BUY FOR MONEY 

















VANITY FAIR 


Singers in French Opera 


Who Furthered the Cause of French Music in America 


By GERTRUDE MARION BARKA 


N a recent number of Vanity Fair, 

there appeared an article called 

“Why Not More French Opera?” 
The question is a timely one,—why not, 
indeed ? 

At this time, when German opera can 
have no place in our American opera 
houses, productions of Italian works 
alone are not enough. If it were true 
that France had produced no grand op- 
eras of merit, the omission of French 
works from the program of the Metro- 
politan might pass without condemna- 
tion. But, with a wealth of French 
operatic masterpieces from which to 
choose, France should most assuredly re- 
ceive the honor that is her due. Yet, 
during the past season, there have been 
but eight French operas produced at the 
Metropolitan. The advent of the Chi- 
cago Opera Company, it is true, added 
somewhat to the French influence; but 
there is still a chance for great improve- 
ment. Some of our greatest singers are 
at their best in the French operas. 


The Wagnerian Revolution 


‘THE art of singing has come to be so 
closely associated with the art of act- 
ing, in the last few years, that we forget 
how modern this theory is, unless we are 
students of Wagner. It was not till 
after the musical war, which Wagner in- 
stigated, that the French composers saw 
the wisdom of this Wagnerian revolu- 
tion in opera, and proceeded to follow 
in his footsteps as best they could. It 
was the absurdities committed in operas, 
—the shepherd and shepherdess, about 
to sleep in the wood, commanding the 
birds to be quiet, and then singing at 
the tops of their voices; or the large, 
strong, healthy-Jooking ladies, dying of 
consumption or of starvation, in the last 
act,—that caused both composers and 
singers to ponder, with the happy re- 
sult that has elevated the opera to its 
proper sphere. It is not enough that 
we hear an artist sing; before he can be 
considered a great artist, he must make 
us feel the character which he imperson- 
ates, that the subtle idea of the composer 
may not be lost. 

It has been said that a great singer is 
one who can move even the souls of 
those in the box seats. 

Of all the great artists, only Patti and 
Melba were born singers. They alone 
did not require the wise guidance of a 
Garcia or of a Marchesi to place their 
voices aright. Mendelssohn summed up 
the secret of Jenny Lind’s success in 
three words,—“Talent, study, enthusi- 
asm.” These three words comprise the 
lives of all the great singers; the greater 
the singer, the more arduous was the 
study and preparation. 

There have been many noted singers 
in the last three generations (some of 
whom have never appeared in America), 
but they are best known for their Ger- 
man and Italian productions. However, 
French opera has never been slighted by 
our greatest artists. 

Although Scalchi and Patti have more 
renown for their Italian réles, they are 
also remembered for their parts in 
“Faust.” Scalchi, an Italian contralto, 
appeared with Patti, in New York. After 
a gala performance of Gounod’s “Faust,” 
at the old Academy of Music, in the 
early spring of 1884, Colonel Mapleson, 
the impresario, came before the curtain, 
holding Patti and Scalchi by the hands, 
and said to the immense audience, “As 
long as the French Opera has such sing- 
ers as these, it cannot be supplanted.” 

Patti was indeed favored by the 
gods, and her life story reads like a 
fairy tale. At seven years old, when she 
first appeared in public, she sang her 
arias with the same embellishments she 


used at the height of her career. Al- 
though most of her singing was in Ital- 
ian, it was she who made the “Jewel 
Song” from “Faust” famous, singing it 
in a way that has never been equalled 
in sweetness and clarity of tone. 

Among the first singers who realized 
the necessity for combining singing and 
acting, if artistic perfection was to be 
attained, were Jenny Lind and Chris- 
tirfe Nilsson, the two Swedish nightin- 
gales. It was said of Jenny Lind when 
she appeared as Alice in “Robert le 
Diable,” that she was a new revelation 
in the domain of art. Her début in 
London, in 1847, was a complete tri- 
umph for the prima donna. Queen 
Victoria, who became one of her warm- 
est admirers, threw her a bouquet from 
the royal box,—which was an incident 
unparalleled in the musical history of 
London. 

Christine Nilsson was singing at the 
Lyrique Theatre in Paris at the age of 
twenty-one, and later had the distinction 
of being chosen by Thomas for the 
Ophelia in his “Hamlet.” It was she 
who sang and acted Marguerite in 
“Faust,” at the Metropolitan, with such 
remarkable ability that a madman in 
the audience thought her love words 
were meant for him, and caused her seri- 
ous annoyance by his devotion. 

One of the finest actresses of prima 
donnas was the lamented. Hungarian 
Estelka Gerster, who, in 1886, lost her 
voice when her child was born. Gers- 
ter’s Marguerite, for dramatic action, 
surpassed even that of Patti. She made 
Marguerite a human being of love, hope 
and despair; and she was young and 
beautiful enough to look the part.* A 
critic of many years’ standing in New 
York says of the two women, “I heard 
Patti when her voice was golden, and 
sounded like vocal velvet, but Gerster 
touched and moved me more.” 


Some Famous Singers 


EE was left to France itself to produce 
the greatest Carmen, for no one has 
equalled Calvé as the gypsy maid. This 
vivacious Frenchwoman brought new life 
into the field of opera, and her réles in 
French operas are superb. It is told of 
her that her tomb has been completed 
for several years; its principal features 
are two statues of herself, one as Ophelia 
and the other as Carmen. Although she 
achieved brilliant results in other French 
operas, it is in “Hamlet” and in “Car- 
men” that she won a place in musical 
history as a creative interpreter without 
an equal. 

The British Empire has produced sev- 
eral noted tenors and baritones, but only 
two prima donnas. One of these is 
Melba, the daughter of Australia. Mel- 
ba’s vocal organs, like those of Patti, 
were so built it seemed impossible for 
her to sing otherwise than beautifully. 
The trill, which alone would have made 
her famous, manifested itself in child- 
hood, and attracted much attention even 
then. Although she is best loved for 
her Lucia, she distinguished herself in 
French opera as Ophelia, Marguerite, 
and Juliet; and her mad scene from 
“Hamlet” won the most flattering praise 
of the composer. 

Mary Garden is the other prima 
donna that the British Empire can boast. 
She is Scotch by birth. If she had de- 
pended on her voice, alone, she would 
never have achieved the fame that is hers 
to-day ; yet her dramatic ability is so re- 
markable that she has succeeded, in spite 
of her limited vocal powers. She has done 
more to make Massenet’s “Thais,” and 
his miracle play, “Le Jongleur de Notre 
Dame,” famous than has any other 
one person (Continued on page 102) 
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VERE STREET and OXFORD STREET, LONDON,Wi1. 


his House has a world-wide reputation. No visit to London can be 
considered complete without having seen this interesting Store + 


very phase of Fashionin WOMENS WEAR is found here’ 
inits HIGHEST EXPRESSION OF REFINEMENT. 


Marshall & Snelgrove have always been famous for their SILKS and 
hold what is probably the finest stockin EUROPE of beautiful, & 


excluswe-BROCADES, VELVETS and other SILK FABRICS+ 
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The Famous French ~~ “age: op ga . 
Depilatory Powder ~ a ‘Possible +i 





Since the introduction of X-Bazin it is no 
longer immodest or embarrassing to 
wear evening gowns without sleeves 
or made of sheer fabrics, because 
this famous French depilatory re- 
moves superfluous hair just as sim- 
ply as soap and water dissolve 
dirt. X-Bazin provides the 
comfortable, dainty way of 
making underarms smooth 
and does not stimulate 
or coarsen later 
growth. 
HALL& RUCKEL, Inc. 
233 Washington St., New York 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
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will mail direct \ 
on receipt of price 
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CHALIF 
Russian School of 
DANCING 


GRADED CLASSES and private 
lessons for children, adults and 
teachers, in Greek, Interpretive, 
National, Classic, Character and 
Toe Dancing. Personal instruc- 


tion by Mr. Chalif. 
MODERN DANCING in its latest 


forms can be learned in private 
lessons. Please send for catalog. 
Three beautiful ballrooms TO RENT 
for entertainments, weddings, recitals, 
balls, etc. 


Summer Normal School, June 2nd to July 25th 


163-165 WEST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Opposite Carnegie Hall Phone Columbus 4167 
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and $1.50 elsewhere. or money refunded 












TO-DAY IS THE DAY OF PERPETUAL YOUTH — 
IN APPEARANCE AT LEAST. 
YOUTHFUL APPEARANCE CANNOT BE 
MAINTAINED IF ONES HAIR IS GREY 
OR DISCOLORED, BUT SCIENCE 
PERMITS OF THE RESTORATION 

SAFE, 


OF THE HAIR TOITS 
pF SIMPLE, SURE 


ORIGINAL COLOR BY 
02 PREPARATION 
THAT NOT ONLY RESTORES THE 
HAIR TO ITS ORIGINAL COLOR BUT 


































THE USE OF 
PREsSERVEes THE Beauty, Lire, AND 
LusTRE OF THE HAIR AS WELL. 
COMPLETE DIRECTIONS FOR USE CONTAINED IN EACH BOX 


‘ AUT Shades from Golden to Set Black 







fOR SALE AND APPLIED BY LEADING HAIRDRESSERS AND BY 


NEOs Co 366 fii Ave.NY. 


Booklet B' Grey Hair and tts Treatment - free. 
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BF. Keith's | 7 al 1 @ 


BROADWAY and 47th STREET, NEW YORK 


teapnc ~WAUDEVILLE tie wort 


LEADING THE WORLD 


Those who love distinction and luxury will find the appoint- 
ments of this theatre completely to their liking. In the bills 
presented there's a dash of everything worth while in theatri- 
cals. The best that the Opera, Dramatic, Comedy and Vaude- 
ville*stages can offer, blended by experts in entertainment. 


DAILY MATINEES, 25c, 50c and Best Seats 75c. 
EVENINGS, 25 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents, $1.00 and $1.50 


The Million 
Dollar Theatre 























Maternity?‘ 


There is no maternity 
look about Lane Bryant 
maternity clothes. They 
embody latest styles, yet 









conceal the figure perfectly. 


Baby’s Wear 


So well do our designers 
understand the art of mak- 
ing baby clothes that our 
customers have named our 
infant’s department — the 
Loveliest Baby Shop. 

If impossible to visit our 
stores in New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, San Francisco or Was 
ington, write Dept. D12 for free 
Style Book. 


Lane Bryant 
21-23 W. 38th St., New York 




















DUNHILL 
PIPES 














M M IMPORTING CO. 


6 E. 45th ST., 7: NEW YORK 
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VANITY FAIR 


will attend to all your 
shopping. Its corps of 
expert shoppers will 
save you: time, trouble 
and expense. Address 


Vanity Fair Shopping Service 
19 WEST 44th Street New York City 














THE 


AUTOGLAS 





PATENTED MAY 2. 1911 


A goggle with as graceful lines as 
the car you drive and one that performs its 
mission just as effectively. 


Absolute protection from sun, wind, 
dust and flying particles, perfectly ventilated. 


Obtainable everywhere from op- 
ticians, motor supply and sporting goods 
establishments. We will gladly furnish 
the address of your nearest dealer. 


F. A. HARDY & CO. 
Dept. H. Box 804, Chicago, Ill. 








Singers in French Opera 


(Continued from page 100) 


AS loyal Americans, we can be justly 
proud that our own United States 
has given four stars of the first magni- 
tude to the operatic firmament. These 
prima donnas are the majestic Nordica; 
the Californian singer, Sybil Sanderson; 
the unassuming aristocrat, Emma Eames; 
and the dazzling, impulsive Geraldine 
Farrar. 

Nordica shared with Lilli Lehmann 
the honor of being the greatest Wag- 
nerian soprano the world has produced. 
But before she reached those frozen 
heights she had the distinction of study- 
ing “Faust” and “Hamlet” with the 
composers Gounod and Thomas, and of 
receiving homage in these roles that even 
the praise-loving Patti would have en- 
vied. 

Nordica’s life story is so full of in- 
terest and so truly American that we 
cannot but be proud that her own people 
received her so royally. Never will that 
audience forget the memorable night 
when Nordica was presented with the 
diamond tiara, which became as familiar 
to all as was her wonderful voice. It 
was the most triumphal occasion in her 
career, and was a tribute to genius such 
as few singers have received. Her un- 
timely death in the South Pacific Island 
is as lamentable as it was unexpected. 

Sybil Sanderson, the Californian so- 
prano, did not meet with the success in 
America that she found in France. Mas- 
senet was jubilant over her interpreta- 
tions of the réles in his operas, declaring 
that no one could sing them as could 
she. It was through Sybil Sanderson’s 
hospitality that Mary Garden found a 
resting place in Paris, before her wings 
were ready for flying; and it was Miss 
Sanderson who secured for Miss Garden 
the minor part in “Louise,” from which 
she jumped to sudden fame. 


Great American Sopranos 


MMA EAMES happened to be born 
in Shanghai, China, but her parents 
were loyal Americans, and her childhood 
was spent in this country. When she 
was studying in Paris, Gounod asked the 
husband of the famous Marchesi if his 
wife knew of a Juliet—he was looking 
for one. This was Miss Eames’ oppor- 
tunity. She sang the airs so success- 
fully before Gounod that she was engaged 
for the opera company at once, and all 
Paris went mad over her. She had the 
good fortune to sing with the great Jean 
de Reszke, at her first performance, 
which added, naturally, to her success. 
Like Jenny Lind, she was best in réles 
that harmonized with her personal traits. 
The last prima donna of our country- 
women is Geraldine Farrar. This brilli- 
ant girl has just begun her journey on 
the road of fame, for she is only thirty- 
five. She had the great fortune of hav- 
ing the wonderful Wagnerian soprano, 
Lilli Lehmann, for her teacher. It is 
said that the teacher actually tied her 
pupil’s hands behind her, so that she 
would learn to express emotions with her 
eyes and face, instead of by means of 
gestures; and it is to this training that 
Miss Farrar owes a large measure of 
her fame. 

At the age of nineteen, she sang Mar- 
guerite in the Royal Opera in Berlin 
with such sensational success that often 
the police had to be called to preserve 
order, so great were the crowds. It is 
seldom that such youthful réles as those 
of Marguerite, Juliet, and Manon are 
taken by artists who have the training 
and the experience to sing and act them, 
yet are young and beautiful, for good 
measure. Naturally, the world was at 
her feet. 

As Juliet, she is so like the fourteen- 
year-old heroine of Verona, that Gounod 
would have gone mad with happiness 
could he have beheld her in that réle. 
Her Marguerite is different from that of 


all other prima donnas who have ap- 
peared in “Faust.” It is said that, at 
her New York début in that opera, 
standing between Caruso and Scotti, with 
the big Caliapini in the background as 
Mephistopheles, she looked like a child; 
but her sublime acting was that of a 
wonderful woman. But perhaps the one 
of her réles most universally admired is 
her Madama Butterfly. She is so com- 
pletely the Japanese heroine that even 
the Japanese wonder at her knowledge. 
Because of her youth, Miss Farrar be- 
longs to us, and our generation. She 
has the distinction of being the reigning 
prima donna this season at the Metro- 
politan, where German opera usually 
predominated. She receives the paltry 
salary of $1500 every time she sings. 


| studying the men who have made 
French opera famous, the De Reszkes, 
Renaud, Scotti, and Caruso stand out 
most prominently. The most renowned 
of these is Jean De Reszke, for he has 
the distinction of being the greatest 
tenor of all time, and one of the finest 
singers the world has ever known. De 
Reszke is pronounced greater than Car- 
uso because the range of his gifts is more 
extraordinary. He could sing not only 
the French and Italian operas, but the 
most difficult Wagnerian r6les as well. 
No French tenor could equal him in 
“Carmen,” “Faust,” and “Romeo and 
Juliet” and his first distinction was won 
in Meyerbeer’s “Les Huguenots.” He 
was so marvelous an actor that by one 
word or gesture he could move an audi- 
ence to tears. He received the highest 
salary any singer of his sex has ever 
commanded. 

His brother Edouard was among the 
basses of his day what Jean was among 
tenors. He was as able an actor as 
singer, and his Mephistopheles in 
“Faust,” and his Marcel in “Les Hugue- 
nots” could be equalled by no French 
singer. 

The baritone Renaud, French by birth, 
has become so well known in French 
opera that he deserves an honorable 
place in its history. It is he who made 
the “Jongleur de Notre Dame” famous, 
together with Mary Garden: and much 
of the popularity of “Thais” is due to 
him. He has also won the hearts of the 
lovers of French opera by his masterly 
portrayal of Herod in Massenet’s opera, 
“Méfistofele,” in Berlioz’s “Damnation of 
Faust,” and “Les Contes d’Hoffman.” 

Antonio Scotti, the popular baritone, 
created the réle of Scarpia, in the first 
American performance of “La Tosca,” 
in 1901. He made his début thirty years 
ago in Malta, and his career has been a 
long succession of triumphs. He has a 
particular gift for portraying singularly 
realistic villains. 


The Many-Sided Caruso 


(CARUSO, the idol of the Metropoli- 
tan, needs no introduction. His 
popularity is unbounded, and his salary 
is fabulous. He has a magnificent voice 
that pours from his throat without the 
least apparent effort. He is the delight 
of the talking machine owners, for his 
voice, of all the artists, makes the best 
phonographic records. Were he to lose 
his remarkable voice, he could still earn 
his living, for he is a comedian of rare 
worth, and a cartoonist of ability. 

It is certainly not out of place, in 
summing up the masculine opera singers 
of modern times, to include Lucien 
Muratore, the tenor of the Chicago Op- 
era Company. His interpretation of 
various roles, through a long list of 
French operas from Leroux’s master- 
piece, “Le Chimineau,” to Bizet’s “Car- 
men,” proves him a singer of great abil- 
ity. As Don José, in the famous “Car- 
men,” he made a great success in New 
York. 
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The BILT MORE 


Where the social life 
of New York centers 
by day and evening 


CLOSE 
TO ALL THEATRES 
AND SHOPS 














WATERPROOF CIGARETTE CASE 


HOLDS THIRTY 
Cotton Silk 
$4 .00 
50c *1 
HE perfect 


container for a 
full day’s smokes, 
Rubberized to keep 
cigarettes from 
drying or spilling. 
Light, compact — 
fits pocket. Ideal 
for any smoker, 
great for motor- 
ists, golfers, camp- 
ers, fishermen, etc. 

Sold at Haberdashers, Sporting Goods, 

Cigar and Drug Stores—or direct 

from makers upon receipt of price 
Crown Suspender Co., 838 Broadway, N.Y. 


HOTEL IROQUOIS 


ATLANTIC CITY 


NEW JERSEY 
South Carolina Ave., near Beach 


~<CLEE TEESE” 


CUCETEEEEEBE?” 

















Bright Sunny Rooms with clean 
beds and homelike surroundings. 





A HIGH CLASS HOTEL 


with tariff including meals. Rates 
are lower during May and June. 
Ask for quotations. 
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wn BUY PEARLS 


and JEWELRY 


from Estates or Individuals 
7402 BROADWAY Cor. 40% Street.NY. 

































Costume Design Pen De Luxe 


With P. CLEM- 
ENT BROWN. 
Fashion Create 
and Design for 
trade and stage. 
Fashion Drawing 
and its Related 
Arts: Pattern 
Make and Model 
“Art in Dress”: 
Studio and By 
Mail Courses. 
“Made in France” 
Way, Via 
BROWN’S SALON 
STUDIOS 
New York Address ; 
599 Sth Ave. at 48th St. 
Sen Francisco Address : 


fa ScottishRite Auditorium 
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Biout Gorsets 
The correct corset is the secret 


of style for stout women. 

A Lane Bryant corset can’! 
make you slender but it can and 
will make you look slender. 

The choice of thousands of 
New York’s best dressed women. 
Sizes up to 45 waist 
A variety of styles and fabrics. 


$2:95 to $15-00 


If unable to visit any of our five Stores 
write Dept. D13 for free Style book. 


Lee Bryant 


21-23 W. 38th St. New York 
CHICAGO DETROIT 
17 N. State St. 255 Woodward Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
I. Magnin & Co. 


WASHINGTON 
Woodward & Lothrop 


Nadine 


Face Powder 


(in Green Boxes Only) 




















Keeps The Complexion 
Beautiful 


; Soft and velvety. 
Money back if hot en- 
tirely pleased. ne is pure and 
harmless. Adheres until washed off. 
Prevents sunburn and return of discol- 
orations. A million delighted users 
rove its value, Popular tints: Flesh, 
ink, Brunette, White. Foe by, ts toilet 
counters or mail. Dept. 
National Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn., U. a A. 





























Gives definite challenge and de- 
cisive refutation to the bizarre, 
the whimsical, the emasculate of 
contemporary literature. It is a 
book that naturally will never 
decorate the living-room table, or 
be read before the Women’s 
Clubs. It conciliates neither cult, 
code nor convention, and as- 
suredly will have little favor with 
- olyglot provincials who have 

S caries so long ridiculously 
ouikaed as artists. The most 
‘indecorous” book that has re- 
cently been issued, it will hardly 
be praised by the critical ma- 
ternity, or puffed to an evanes- 
cent popularity by the sweet sis- 
ters of = daily press. . . . Butit 
remains inevitably one of the 
few modern American books of 
authentic, permanent worth. 

In a limited edition for private 
distribution, $2 direct of the pub- 
lishers, 


The Poetry-Drama Co., Boston 


































Country 
Homes and Properties 
of all descriptions 


ALBERT B. ASHFORTH 


Incorporated 


12 East 44th Street 


Country Department 
Telephone Murray Hill 1100 






























Who Wants a Nice Puppy ? 


: a puppy for your boy or girl. They 

will spend many a happy day with a 
nice dog and will grow up to be better 
men and women because of this enjoyable 
association. 


The Dog Mart of HOUSE & GARDEN 
will tell you where to secure almost any 
kind of a dog. This service is free. 


Write to 
MANAGER OF THE DOG MART 


HOUSE & GARDEN 
19 West 44th Street, New York City 
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Nobody 


ever 
hang es 


RAMESES 


CIGARETTES 


Dont ask 
why -~ try 


a box 














Danersk 
Decorative Furniture 


The furnishing of a room is a very 
personal matter. In the days when 
the beautiful pieces of the past were 
made, there were no “stock sets,” no 
great factories, but each piece was 
made for the family that ordered it. 
The DANERSK method is identical with 
\ that of the past. e fashion our furniture 
from rare woods in our dry sheds ‘and 
finish all pieces in the manner prescribed by the purchaser for each room. 
Because we have so organized we can give quick deliveries. Beautiful schemes 
have been worked out by us for almost ‘all imported fabrics available today. 

Make your selection and we will finish it as a unified set. 

Send for Valuable Catalogue “G-7” 

Complete sets in charming schemes on exhibition at 
ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION, 2 West 47th St., New York 
First Door West of Fifth Avenue, 4th Floor 








MAUNA AMA | 











The secret of a youthful 
face will be sent to any 
woman who has any kind 
of facial disfigurement 
caused by age. Every 
woman who has a single 
facial defect should know 
about these remarkable 


Beauty Exercises 


which removes wrinkles, 
crow’s feet, fill up hollows, 
give roundness to necks, 
clear up sallow skins and 
restore the charm of girlhood 
beauty. No creams, massage, 
masks, plasters, straps, vibrators 
or other artificial means. 


Results Guaranteed 


boar 4 - this Free Book which tells just what 
make your complexion smooth an 
beautiful, Write today. 


Kathryn Murray, Inc., 733 Garland Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 























& Borate 


Information 


7~ REA 


See any issue of 


House & Garden 


19 W. 44th St. New York 





Clear Your Skin 
While YouSleep 


with Cuticura 


All druggists; Soap 25, Ointment 25 &50, Talcum 25. 
Sample each free of “‘Cuticura, Dept. B, Boston.” 



































Keep the Hair in Place 


5 Different Sizes- Sand 10¢ Packages Everywhere 


is ae oa Paes. MESS : 


















THE CLEANEST TASTE 
IN THE WORLD 


Exquisite mouth clean- 
liness, so essential to 
health and person- 
al charm is as- 
sured by the 

Keeps 
teeth clean 
and beautifully 








polished. preserv- 
ing the enamel with 
its natural color. 

30c and 60c at your Druggist 
THE ANTIDOLOR MFG. CO. 
___ 200 Main St., Springville, N. Y. 
SEND SAMPLE TUBE FREE 













AGAPES. . 5 cccsccces 
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PERFUME 
$[5° $2.50 $500 


























SEND 25¢ TO VIVAUDOU, TIMES BUILDING, N.Y. |b 
FOR GENEROUS SAMPLE OF LA BOHEME PERFUME 
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N YOUR home town the club occupy- 
ing the most elegant quarters, possess- 
ing the most comfortable furnishings, 
equipped for entertaining its members 


elaborately—and the most refined home 


On Hn 
SAN FRANCISCO 
A ORNTIA 


> ‘ 
he ne of the Horlii (sreat hiotelr 


THOMAS COLEMAN 


you know, built upon individual ideas, 
characteristic of its occupants — these 
are the features embodied in the con- 
struction, equipment and service of the 


St. Francis. 








The Cabildo in the “Place d’Armes” in the old Creole Capitol, New Orleans, was the 
palace of the Royal French and Spanish Governors of Louisiana and the scene of many 
briliiant Batherings of the Creole aristocracy. The Creoles are of pure French and 
Spanish blood, the proudest aristocrats in America, many of them direct descendants 
of nobility. Their wonderful hair is a distinguishing. mark of their ancient lineage. 


La Creole Keeps Hair oung 


7 A CREOLE Hair Dressin3, has been favorite 
amon, the Creoles of Louisiana forZenerations. 
It preserves the youthful, lustrous beauty and 
color of the hair even through the eveninj, of life. 


Color brought back without dye 


La Creole not alone prevents tray hair. La Creole 
treatment will brin3, back to its former color, hair 
already gray, pray-streaked or faded. It will not 
do so over night because La Creole contains no dye. 
Its effect on the hair is not immediate but it is cer- 
tain, healthful and beautiful. 

Depending, on the condition of the hair and scalp, 
two to five weeks treatment is required to brin?, 
back any shade—lightest brown to deepest black— 
whatever the natural color was. After that an 
occasional application will preserve the vigorous 
healthy color permanently. 


At Drug Stores and Toilet Counters, Price $1.00. 
If your Dealer can’t supply you, send us his name and we will see that you are supplied. 


VAN VLEET-MANSFIELD LABORATORIES, 118 Tenth Street, Memphis, Tenn. 


La Creole treatment is entirely proper to perfect 
300d taste and 300d breeding. There is no reason 
for makin?, any secret of its use, though it can 
never be detected. It promotes the healthy condition 
of hair and scalp which nature intended and makes 
the hair soft, wavy and beautiful. 


La Creole must not be confused with dyes — of 
course it }ives no dyed appearance, it cannot stain 
the scalp and there is nothin}, to wash or rub off. La 
Creole eliminates dandruff and is an excellent 
remedy for scalp troubles, 

It is a perfectly safe, healthful, delightful toilet requisite. 
Absolutely guaranteed to bring}, back the hair’s color—or 
money refunded. 





Van Vieet- Mansfield Laboratories, 


Mail the coupon for fasci- 
118 Tenth Street, Memphis, Tenn. 


natin, booklet, “La Creole— 
Hair Beautiful.” Shows the 
style of hair dressing? best 
suited to each type of face. 


coming to each individual. 





THe CAREY PRINTING CO, INCe 
New 





Please send booklet ‘‘La Creole — Hair 
Beautiful,” teaching thehairdress most be- 








